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Preface 


The essays collected in this volume are the edited versions of 
papers delivered at the conference ‘Epistolary Fiction in Ancient 
Greek Literature’ that took place at Humboldt University, Berlin, 
on 16-17 November 2017. From the fifteen papers held during 
the conference, eleven found their way into this book. The rich 
and stimulating papers and the fruitful discussions that followed 
made the conference a success. The editor is grateful to all the 
speakers, including those not represented in the volume: Renate 
Burri, Dorota Dutsch, Giulia Ecca and Michael Trapp. She would 
also like to thank Balbina Babler Nesselrath and Piero Totaro for 
their efficient chairing of the sessions. 


The editor wishes to thank the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation for the award of a Humboldt Research Fellowship 
during which the conference was held, and the Fritz Thyssen 
Foundation, TransferS (laboratoire d’excellence, Ecole normale 
supérieure, Paris, program “Investissements d’avenir” ANR-10- 
IDEX-0001-02PSL* andANR-10-LABX-0099) as well as the Institute 
for Classical Philology at Humboldt University for their generous 
financial support. Assistance in the organisation was kindly 
provided by Ricarda Bienbeck from the Fritz Thyssen 
Foundation, Annabelle Milleville and Sophie Bono-Lauriol from 
TransferS, and Betty Dafis, Laura Rapp, Birgit Dummin and 
Markus Asper at Humboldt University. 


Due to various reasons, the gestation period of this volume was 
longer than expected. The editor is profoundly grateful to the 
contributors for their patience. 
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Introduction: Epistolary Fiction versus 
Spurious Letters 


Emeline Marquis 


Note: My warmest thanks to Prof. Karen ni Mheallaigh for her 
patient and careful review of my English, and to Diego Morelli 
for the correction of the abstracts. Any remaining errors are 
mine. 

Ancient epistolography is a huge field of research. Even if we 
limit ourselves to the classical world, the large number of letters 
of all sorts that have been handed down to us from this period 
attest to their popularity. There are, throughout antiquity, all 
kinds of letters, on all kinds of materials, coming from all over 
the Mediterranean and beyond. Moreover, the study of ancient 
letters is covered by different disciplines of research 
(papyrology, epigraphy, palaeography, as well as ancient history 
and classical philology), resulting in a great variety of 
approaches. 

There are, indeed, many differences between the so-called 
‘Berezan letter’ scratched by Achillodoros to his son on a thin 
sheet of lead, on the north shores of the Black Sea (SEG 26.845.3, 
6th century B.C.),! the invitation to her birthday party sent by 
Claudia Severa to her sister Sulpicia Lepidina on a wooden 
tablet, found at the site of Vindolanda, a Roman fort in north 
England (T.Vindol. II 291, 97-105),2 the official letter sent by the 
king Attalos III of Pergamum to the Council and people of 
Cyzicus on the 8th October 135 B.C. which survives in an 
inscribed copy whose remains are now in Berlin (Inschr. Perg. 
248),3 and the letter collections of the Roman orators and 
politicians Cicero and Pliny, assembled in many books, or the 
large epistolary corpora of the Church Fathers Basil and 


Augustine, which all had a tremendous influence on posterity, 
both for their literary qualities and their historical value. These, 
in turn, may seem to have little in common with Alciphron’s 
Letters, a literary work4 divided in four books according to the 
social status of the addressees (fishermen, farmers, parasites 
and courtesans) and imaginatively located in 4th century 
Athens, or with the Letters of Phalaris, pseudepigraphic letters 
attributed to the semi-legendary tyrant of Acragas in Sicily, who 
was known for the brazen bull in which he roasted his enemies 
alive. The amount and variety of the material as well as its 
heterogeneity makes a totalizing survey of ancient 
epistolography difficult. While scholarship on ancient letters and 
letter writing has continued to increase in the last decades, 
therefore, classicists have moved away from holistic attempts at 
categorization or definition, choosing to engage in more specific 
approaches instead. 

One of these approaches is the study of ‘literary’ letters: that 
is, of letters that have been handed down to us in manuscripts 
as literary works (mostly as collections). They have been touched 
on and collected in several anthologies. While the anthologies 
edited by Michael Trapp? and (to a lesser extent) Noelle Zeiner- 
Carmichael® intentionally mix different types of letter writers 
and letters, emphasising their common features, those of 
Charles Costa’ as well as Patricia Rosenmeyer8 primarily focus 
on literary letters. The international conferences ‘L’épistolaire 
antique et ses prolongements européens’, held regularly in 
Tours (France) since 1998, are concerned with literary letters; 
they deal with Greek, Roman and Christian epistolography and 
give a comparative point of view with letters from the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance and the early modern period. The papers 
have been collected in various volumes under the name 
Epistulae Antiquae:? from volume 6 onwards, they have a specific 
theme. At the same time, ancient letters have been examined 
through the prisms of their literariness (see for instance the 
volume La lettre gréco-latine, un genre littéraire? edited by Jean 
Schneider)19 and of their epistolarity,11 as in Ruth Morello and 
Andrew Morrison's volume Ancient Letters: Classical and Late 


Antique Epistolography'2 which contains essays on literary letters 
that, by and large, are all trying to answer the question, ‘Why 
letters?’. 

In the area of literary letters, Mary Beard’s book chapter of 
2002 “Ciceronian Correspondences: Making a Book out of 
Letters”13 and Roy Gibson's essay “On the Nature of Ancient 
Letter Collections” (2012)14 have been fundamental. They 
initiated a shift in the study of ancient letters which has led both 
to a better mapping of ancient epistolary collections (see, for 
example, the ongoing project ‘Ancient Letters Collections'1> led 
by Roy Gibson and Andrew Morrison in Manchester or the 
volume on late antique collections by Cristiana Sogno, Bradley K. 
Storin and Edward J. Watts)'6 and to fruitful research on their 
internal arrangement. In a further development, new light has 
been shed on the process of collecting letters and on the editors 
and editions of such collections, as in the two books of Pauline 
Allen and Neil Bronwen on Christian letter collections.17 

Approaching ancient epistolography through the concepts 
of ‘literary letters’ or ‘letter collections’ offers a great 
advantage: it makes it possible to study a unified object of 
research, while (partially) avoiding or at least circumventing the 
thorny question of the letters’ authenticity. Indeed, authenticity 
is one of the main issues concerning letters in antiquity - it 
drained most of the studies on epistolography until recently. 
Many letters and letter collections are considered to be ‘fakes’ 
or at least ‘pseudepigraphs’, jd est they are either intentionally 
transmitted under a false name or wrongly attributed, due to an 
error, a confusion of names, or the hazards of transmission. This 
doubt affects entire letter collections, and even in collections 
that are otherwise recognised as genuine, the authenticity of 
some letters can be denied. And when a text is labelled as 
inauthentic, it is usually neglected by scholars. Thus, whole letter 
collections have, for this reason, sunk into obscurity. This is the 
case, in particular, for the letter collections examined and 
rejected as inauthentic by Richard Bentley in his magistral 
Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themistocles, Socrates, 
Euripides and the Fables of Aesop (1697).18 The corollary to the 


accusation of inauthenticity, which also contributes to the 
disregard that these letters have to face, is the implicit judgment 
that is hidden behind the term ‘fake’: deception, forgery, and 
falsification. All these terms have very negative connotations 
and evoke a criminal act.19 They imply a moral judgment. Thus, 
the terminology fomented the development of moral 
interrogations concerning pseudepigraphic texts: what sort of 
legitimacy and value should we grant to a ‘fake’? This tendency 
was even stronger in studies concerning Christian 
pseudepigraphy. And in the field of New Testament studies, 
these questions lead to theological problems related to the 
biblical canon. 

However, for some time now, there has been a renewed 
interest in the fakes.20 Neglected and despised works of 
classical, late antique and early Christian literature have aroused 
the curiosity of academics. They have undergone a reappraisal 
both for their literary quality and for their historical values (for 
the information they give about the political, social, cultural and 
ideological contexts in which they were produced). Such 
approaches consider forgery as a ‘creative act’ and aim at 
rethinking the phenomenon of fakes and the question of 
authenticity in the ancient world.2! This holds true for ancient 
epistolography as well. It is possible to re-examine the letter 
collections labelled as ‘fakes’ by Richard Bentley with a fresh eye 
and from a different angle, as ‘inventions of the mind’.22 Let us 
go one more step farther: these letters may be considered as 
successful works of fiction. This makes it possible to link them to 
other epistolary texts, which were immediately recognised as 
fictive and appreciated as such because they were transmitted 
under the name of an author with undisputed celebrity - one 
may think in particular of the works of the Second Sophistic and 
its descendants. 

This is what this book is about. It is dedicated to epistolary 
fiction in ancient Greek literature, a grey area at the intersection 
of studies on ancient epistolography and on ancient fiction that 
is still largely under-explored23, More precisely, it approaches 
these literary ‘fakes’ from the angle of fiction: viewing them as 


imaginative works written in the form of one or more letters. 
Dealing with the creativity of the epistolary form itself, it 
investigates what this form brings to the writing of fiction. As 
such, the present volume has a descriptive intention and a 
‘topographical’ value. It ventures into the various landscapes of 
fictional letter writing, its unsteady grounds and its hazy fringes. 
It sketches out a broad (but not exhaustive) panorama of fiction 
in letters and helps draw a carte du Tendre of a new kind. 
Focusing on the specific features of epistolary fiction, it aims to 
analyse its forms, its functions as well as its effects. 

This focus has direct consequences for the scope of the 
project and the material investigated. Whereas Rosenmeyer’s 
seminal book24 - as well as many studies that followed - were 
interested in the origins of epistolary fiction in other literary 
genres (with chapters on letters in Homer, the historians, Greek 
tragedy and the ancient Greek novel) and therefore promoted 
the analysis of fictive letters embedded in larger works, this 
volume is concerned with letters and letter collections that 
constitute a complete work and ‘stand on their own’: it studies 
epistolary fiction as a literary form in itself.25 The exclusive 
attention to Greek letters is more or less dictated by the sources 
at our disposal: aside from Ovid's Heroides, there are few Latin 
equivalents to the Greek imaginary letters.26 Chronologically, 
the range of texts covers a large period of time up to late 
antiquity, with a main focus on letters from the imperial era, the 
golden age of epistolary fiction. Moreover, epistolary fiction is 
examined as a phenomenon that was characteristic of both 
pagan and Christian literature, in an attempt to transcend 
apparent boundaries and seek similarities (as well as 
differences) in the way it is approached. The boundaries 
between these two disciplinary fields are porous, and the 
common features of the imaginary letters they produce are 
numerous, thus helping to define better the contours of ancient 
epistolary fiction. The material to investigate falls within two 
main categories. The first of these comprises fictional letters 
from well-known authors of the Second Sophistic and their 
successors: Lucian, Alciphron, Aelian, Philostratus, Aristaenetus, 


Theophylact Simocatta. The second category subsumes letters 
and letter collections attributed to famous historical or 
legendary characters. These pseudonymous collections27 
include letters from philosophers (Aristotle, Crates, Diogenes, 
Heraclites, Plato, Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, Socrates 
and the Socratics, to whom one can add Chion of Heraclea), wise 
men (Anacharsis, Apollonius of Tyana, Hippocrates), politicians 
and statesmen (Aeschines, Brutus, Demosthenes, Isocrates, 
Themistocles, Phalaris), poets or men of letters (Euripides, 
Xenophon).28 To the same category belong also 
pseudepigraphic letters written under the names of important 
characters from the early days of Christianity (such as Paul or 
Ignatius of Antioch) and later. In some cases, authenticity is still 
strongly debated and the fictional status of the collection not 
wholly assured. The aim is not to entirely dismiss the question of 
authenticity, but to displace authenticity as the touchstone upon 
which the value and interest of these letters is judged. In any 
case, it is our hope that this book will contribute to the 
reassessment of the pseudonymous letter collections by 
underlining what they have in common with the authored ones 
and what they bring to the understanding of epistolary fiction in 
general. In this perspective, the study of ancient epistolary 
fiction cannot be disconnected from the study of its 
transmission. It is indeed striking that fictional letter collections, 
both authored and pseudonymous, are preserved together in 
the manuscript witnesses (often also along real letter 
collections). It suggests that, for the Ancients, authenticity was 
not a decisive criterion in the evaluation of epistolary collections. 
Fictional letters, whether authored or pseudonymous, were 
appreciated for their rhetorical and literary qualities, and placed 
on the same level as authentic letters. Conversely, the presence 
of a pseudonymous letter collection in manuscripts of epistolary 
content combined with its absence in the manuscripts of the 
complete works of its presumed author may be indirect 
evidence of the fictional character of this epistolary collection. 
The organisation of the volume reflects the duality of the 
epistolary material. The titles of its two parts are slightly 


provocative, ‘authentic fiction’ and ‘disputed fiction’, and aim to 
change the reader's perspective. After starting with the best- 
known sets of letters, the reader will arrive fully equipped to 
approach the more problematic texts. These two parts, however, 
do not encompass all the material available. The book is not 
designed as an exhaustive presentation of epistolary fiction. 
Rather, it gathers a series of state-of-the art essays from 
specialists in the subject. 

Peter v. Mollendorff’s chapter “Saturnalische Fiktionen. 
Lukians Ta t1pdc Kpovov als karnevaleskes Textcorpus” sheds 
light on Lucian’s often neglected Saturnalia, a curious literary 
corpus setting an epistolary exchange between the poor, the 
rich and the god Cronos concerning the problem of the fair 
distribution of earthly goods. v. Mollendorff underlines the 
corpus’ relation to the Roman festival of the imperial age, and 
emphasises the carnivalesque strategies that the text 
implements in its content as well as in its form, through the 
concepts of familiarisation, eccentricity, profanation, 
mésalliance, developed by Mikhail Bakhtin in his work on the 
carnivalization of literature. In this context, the dialogical feature 
of the text, in the Bakhtinian sense of the term, appears 
particularly relevant, thanks to the polyphony of the speakers’ 
voices and to the apparent absence of a single authorial source. 
v. Mollendorff aptly notes that the multiform dialogism of the 
Saturnalia finds its culmination and accomplishment in the 
stated wish (in the form of a law, in the middle of the corpus) of 
an immediate reception: the addressee is in fact supposed to 
read the text upon receipt and immediately discuss it with the 
offerer. Thus, the opening chapter, based on a thorough 
analysis of the organisation and structure of the letters, 
demands a serious reflection on the relationship between 
(epistolary) fiction and reality, and especially on the links 
between letter and dialogue. 

In “Temps, mythe et littérature dans les Lettres d’Alciphron”, 
Alain Billault studies the temporality of this collection of letters 
in detail. He shows that their time frame is an original creation 
which reveals the mental and aesthetic universe of its author. 


Four times are intertwined in them: the discontinuous and 
fragmented time of anecdotes, that of history, that of myth and 
that of literature. By removing his characters away from 
anecdotes and the blurred time of history, Alciphron links their 
experiences to a different temporality which is immemorial and 
permanent: he inscribes them in the time of myth and literature, 
conferring additional meaning to their conduct. By linking his 
letters to the works that preceded them, Alciphron 
demonstrates both his culture and his ambition as a writer. In 
addition to a detailed reflection on the temporality of the work, 
this chapter explores the way in which Alciphron plays with the 
discontinuous and fragmentary nature of epistolary fiction in 
order to overcome it. Through this case study, Billault illustrates 
two specific characteristics of epistolary fiction: its relationship 
to history, and to literature. Finally, insofar as he considers the 
works of Lucian and Longus as hypotexts of the Letters of 
Alciphron, he offers an implicit and carefully articulated answer 
to the controversial question of the dating of the work. 

Manuel Baumbach’s chapter, “Der komddische Brief — 
Poiesis und Gattungshybride in Alkiphrons Hetarenbriefen”, 
follows up on the two previous chapters, further detailing the 
parallel between the aesthetics of Lucian of Samosata and 
Alciphron, and offering a new perspective on the relationship 
between letter and dialogue. This chapter is devoted to the 
poetics of Alciphron’s letters of courtesans. It is based ona 
metaliterary reading of the first letter and of the last fragment, 
stressing how crucial is the role of aesthetics for analysing the 
work. With this epistolary collection, Alciphron plays with literary 
tradition and creates a hybrid form that closely resembles the 
comic dialogue, a literary invention strongly claimed by Lucian. 
In Alciphron, the letter replaces the genre of philosophical 
dialogue and Menander takes the place of Aristophanes. In this 
new literary form characterised by an epistolary structure 
courtesans emancipate themselves from the role traditionally 
assigned to them in literature; broadening their horizons, they 
conquer, shape, discuss and dominate a world in which they 
previously had little creative freedom. 


In examining ancient letter collections as significant 
aesthetic units, akin to poetry-books, we face at least two 
obstacles: modern rearrangement, and lack of clarity about 
authoritative order. In Philostratus’ Letters we find both. This is 
why Andrew Morrison’s study on the “Order and Structure in 
the Letters of Philostratus” begins with a re-evaluation of the two 
manuscript families identified by Kayser in his edition (F1 = 58 
letters; F2 = 53 letters). In contrast to Kayser’s results, the order 
in F2 appears to be more authoritative, while F1 might be a later 
rearrangement based on a different ordering principle, the 
category or type of addressee. This statement paves the way to 
a preliminary survey of the important juxtapositions and 
arrangements within the collection. The clearest pattern to 
emerge is that of the careful alternation between male and 
female; there are also clear thematic groups (series on roses, 
poor/foreign lover, prostitutes, bare feet). Focusing on a series 
of connected letters (Ep. 60, 33, 32), Morrison shows how 
reading the three letters in this order, as a sequence, has the 
effect of illustrating the development of the connections 
between wine, love and vision more clearly, and the advantages 
thus gained for the critical understanding of the collection seem 
evident. Therefore, this chapter not only provides a case study 
on the artful arrangement in Philostratus’ Letters and on the 
question of story-telling in epistolary fiction; it also invites us to 
extend the investigation to other problematic letter collections. 

In “Poor, foreign, and desperate: Philostratus’ fictional 
letter-writer persona in the Erotic Letters”, Owen Hodkinson 
argues for a unity in significant recurring themes in the 
collection (particularly in regard to the submissive, fetishistic 
and masochistic aspects). Complementing Andrew Morrison's 
chapter, it focuses on the epistolary persona emerging from the 
book of letters. Contrary to the recent readings of the collection 
as an anthology, handbook or encyclopaedic compendium of 
amatory themes and situations, Hodkinson shows how 
Philostratus’ selections (and his omissions as well) of erotic 
motifs, creates a rather idiosyncratic, uncommon lover persona: 
the negative and pessimistic letter writer, defeating and 


undermining himself, appears as an unrequited and a would-be 
lover, especially disadvantaged by being poor and foreign/ 
exiled. If, beyond the high degree of fictionality in the 
epistolographer’s self-presentation, the reader takes the real 
author's life into consideration, a tentative suggestion 
concerning the setting (and perhaps also the place of 
composition) of the Erotic Letters in Rome can be made by 
attributing a higher significance to Philostratus’ play with the 
ideas of lowly status, poverty, foreignness, and exile, while 
writing as a Greek in Rome. Accordingly, this chapter presents a 
detailed examination of Philostratus’ mental universe. While 
approaching it from a different angle than Morrison, Hodkinson 
also tackles the question of the order of the letters in epistolary 
fictions, which he puts in relation with the choices of letters and 
the selection of motifs, thus addressing the issue of 
intertextuality which lies at the core of Drago’s investigation on 
Aristaenetus. 

In “The Letters of Aristaenetus: Attribution, Dating, Cultural 
Background”, Tiziana Drago focuses on the collection of fifty 
love letters transmitted in the Vindobonensis philologicus graecus 
310, a Vienna codex dating from the 12th to 13th century which 
was discovered in the ‘Terra d’Otranto’ (Southern Italy). The 
attribution of the letters to an author identified as Aristaenetus 
is based exclusively on the authority of this codex. However, the 
validity of this attribution is undermined by the fact that the 
sender of the first letter is named exactly as the author of the 
collection. This coincidence between the name of the 
epistolographer and the sender of the first letter of the 
collection - which is a unicum - is deemed improbable by most 
scholars, on account of the conventions of the epistolary genre. 
Instead, Drago warns that this possibility should not be 
dismissed. Indeed, Aristaenetus may have wilfully chosen to 
challenge the norms of the genre, as he does also with the 
headers of the letters, which he uses with greater liberty than 
any other epistolographer, at times emptying them of, and 
other times charging them with meaning. The hypothesis that 
the author appeared intentionally as sender of the first epistle, 


in order to emphasise his own figure (in relation to those of 
other epistolographers such as Alciphron, Aelianus, and 
Philostratus who are present as senders or addressees in the 
collection), cannot be excluded. The question remaining open, 
Drago turns in the second part of her chapter to the 
compositional mechanisms that underlie the letter collection, 
and in particular to its complex intertextual dynamics. Rather 
than simply identifying which texts are alluded to in the letters, 
Drago is interested in how the texts are inserted into the letters, 
resulting in a renewed meaning. Using examples drawn from 
lyric poetry and classical tragedy, she identifies the constitutive 
style (and great innovation) of Aristaenetus’ literary strategy in 
the distance and subtle irony with which the author engages 
with the previous tradition. Therefore, not only this chapter 
represents a significant contribution to the general study of 
intertextuality in epistolary fiction; it also invites us to further 
investigate how authors of epistolary fiction manage to play 
with the conventions of the genre, constantly reshaping it and 
giving it new directions. 

The Letters of Phalaris bring about a smooth transition to the 
second part of the volume, dedicated to the ‘disputed fictions’. 
Their authenticity has provoked huge debates; nevertheless the 
fictional nature of the whole corpus has been proved beyond 
any doubt, since Richard Bentley’s demonstration at the end of 
the 17th century. To some extent, Vinko Hinz’ chapter “Vom 
Topos zum Ethos: Uberlegungen zum Umgang mit tradiertem 
Gedankengut in den Phalarisbriefen” shares some similarities 
with Drago’s investigation: it is dedicated to the abundant 
sententiae and topoi, quotations and reminiscences from other 
authors in the 148 epistles of Phalaris, that is to non-original 
forms of thought and expression, which the epistolographer 
adapted from the tradition. The phenomenon has long been 
noticed: Bentley already described the Letters of Phalaris as a 
“fardle of common-places”. But can this recourse to borrowed 
phrases and ‘preconceived’ thoughts be simply dismissed as a 
lack of originality, or as a sign of inferior literary quality? Don’t 
they have a proper function? Through different examples, 


pedagogically arranged, Hinz shows that the epistolographer’s 
use of traditional ideas is neither schematic nor simplistic, but 
varied and often sophisticated. It presents Phalaris as a highly 
educated person, in contrast to the traditional cliché of the 
tyrant’s dmtatdevota. From a different perspective, the 
unconventional treatment of traditional material offers 
intellectual amusement to the reader, whose expectations are 
confirmed, modified or overturned, with cynical as well as comic 
or tragicomic effects. Above all, it contributes to the implicit 
characterisation of the alleged author of the letter collection: 
from the examples analysed by Hinz, Phalaris reveals himself as 
very perceptive, idealistic at times while cynical and intellectually 
brutal at others. While extending the scope of investigation to 
other kinds of reminiscences and allusions and thus to other 
forms of intertextuality and literary memory in respect to the 
other contributions, this chapter scrutinizes the specific 
characterisation mechanisms of epistolary fiction. 

The ethos of the main character lies also at the heart of 
Heinz-Gunther Nesselrath’s chapter “Der ‘alte, gute’ Euripides 
der ‘Euripidesbriefe’, oder: Sinn und Zweck einer ‘biographie 
corrigée’”. A detailed description of the five letters of this 
collection and of their chronological and thematic relationships 
is enough to show the letters’ role in giving a positive image of 
Euripides which contradicts some darker notions transmitted by 
the biographical tradition: they present an old Euripides 
honoured at the court of the Macedonian king Archelaus, caring 
for others and unconcerned about what envious citizens of his 
native Athens might say about him. In particular, the Letters of 
Euripides correct the established tradition on two aspects: the 
question of why Euripides actually left his homeland so late in 
his life, and the question of how his relationship with Sophocles 
was really like. Euripides does not go to the Macedonian royal 
court to find a carefree life, or out of resentment against Athens, 
but for much nobler motives, and his relationship with 
Sophocles is characterised by friendship and mutual respect. To 
build this image, the author of the letter collection creatively 
invented additional details, inspired by his extensive literary 


background. What is then the meaning of this witty creation? 
According to Nesselrath, there is no need to attribute the 
authorship of the collection to an ‘Euripides-fan’. The collection 
is not primarily apologetic; it is an intellectual game, providing 
entertainment for higheducated hearers or readers able to 
appreciate the novelty and refinement of such a piece - a 
rhetorical product similar to the Phalaris I by Lucian of 
Samosata. 

In “’Ea omnia super Christo Pilatus [...] Caesari tunc Tiberio 
nuntiauit’ (Tertullian, Apo/. 21), Quand les éditeurs fabriquent 
une lettre de Pilate: l'autonomisation d'une fiction épistolaire”, 
Anne-Catherine Baudoin focuses on the text referred to as 
Anaphora Pilati in the Clavis apocryphorum Novi Testamenti, 
namely a fictitious letter from Pontius Pilate, addressed to the 
Roman emperor Tiberius, in which Pilate reports on the killing of 
Jesus and the events that followed. Baudoin shows the impact 
that the manuscript and printed transmission had on the form 
and interpretation of this epistolary fiction. The Anaphora Pilati is 
a polymorphic text, which exists in two recensions A and B. Only 
one complete manuscript (of recension B) presents it as an 
isolated text; in all the others, it is accompanied either by the 
Paradosis, a text which dramatises Pilate’s trial (recensions A 
and B2), or by the Rescriptum Tiberii, which presents Tiberius’ 
reply (recension B1). Moreover, in recension A, the Anaphora 
Pilati is linked to the Acts of Pilate, where it constitutes one of the 
pieces of Jesus’ trial. Recension B, which did not circulate along 
with the Acts of Pilate and does not belong to a ‘Jesus file’, is 
undoubtedly a reworked form of recension A, reflecting the 
taste of a later period and of an orthodox and cultivated milieu: 
the epistolary dimension of the text is reinforced (multiplicity of 
addresses to the emperor) and the scriptural references are 
more numerous, making Pilate the author of a true gospel 
addressed to the emperor. The editors, from Fabricius in the 
17th century to Tischendorf (1853), completed this process of 
autonomisation by isolating the first part of this composite set, 
and presented us with a letter from Pilate forming an entity in 
its own right, similar to the Pauline epistles. 


Thomas Johann Bauer engages the disputed question of the 
authenticity of Ignatius of Antioch’s letters with great detail and 
caution. In the chapter entitled “’Von Syrien bis Rom kampfe ich 
mit wilden Tieren ... (IgnRom 5,1)’. Die ignatianischen Briefe als 
literarische Fiktion aufs Neue verteidigt”, he first looks into the 
historical, theological and dogmatic framework in which this 
debate takes place, stressing the importance of discussing this 
letter collection in the broader context of ancient (and early 
Christian) pseudepigraphic letter writing. Bauer's contribution 
focuses on the form and composition of the Ignatian collection. 
Studying the form of the letters, especially their opening and 
closing, a meaningful architecture emerges: they appear 
organised into six pairs with an additional final letter, on which a 
division into a group of four and a group of three letters is 
superimposed (corresponding at the same time to the internal 
indications of the letters on the two places of their writing, 
Smyrna and Troas); the letter to the Church of Rome, around 
which all the other letters gravitate, has a central place. These 
formal observations indicate that the Ignatian letters cannot be 
a random collection of letters written by Ignatius on the way to 
be executed in Rome; instead, they have been subject to an 
extensive editorial work. Without definitively proving the 
pseudepigraphic character of the letter collection, this 
hypothesis in any case raises questions: to what degree of 
editorial treatment can we still speak of an authentic letter? How 
to define the boundaries of literary fiction? 

Finally, Luciano Bossina’s chapter, “Redaktionsgeschichte 
und Fiktion in der Briefsammlung von Nilus Ankyranus”, is 
devoted to the question of the authenticity of Nilus of Ancyra’s 
gigantic correspondence. In late antiquity, epistolary collections 
were usually published out of private archives in which both 
sent and received letters were preserved; Bossina shows, 
however, how this model is challenged by the Nilean corpus, on 
account of numerous editorial inconsistencies. The letters 
incorporate many excerpts from other authors, without quoting 
the sources, and in many other cases they appear identical to 
passages from his works (in particular from his treatise De 


monastica exercitatione). Are we supposed to consider the 
former cases as loose author quotations? Did Nilus pick letters 
he had written to different recipients in order to reorganise his 
thoughts in the form of a treatise? In order to disprove these 
arguments, Bossina makes use of the order of the letters as a 
diagnostic criterion. Taking as examples the borrowings from 
Gregory of Nazianzus’ 30th discourse and John Chrysostom’s 
third homily De Davide et Saule, he demonstrates that the order 
of the letters containing these excerpts is in perfect accordance 
with the order of the same excerpts in the original treatise. He 
concludes that the letters in question cannot be authentic, and 
are indeed editorial products. The same holds true for the 
letters that parallel the treatise De monastica exercitatione: they 
are excerpts reworked in the form of epistles, often in a 
rudimentary way. Therefore, an arguably large part of the 
Nilean collection is revealed to be an editorial production 
without connection to the historical figure of Nilus of Ancyra. 
Without denying its historical interest, it must be recognised as 
an obvious literary fiction. 

These eleven essays constitute case studies with varied 
perspectives on epistolary fiction that may stimulate further 
exploration. While each has its own agenda, they all tackle the 
same important issues concerning epistolary fiction. 

As noted above, the study of the manuscript and printed 
transmission is often a necessary prerequisite for further 
investigation of ancient epistolary fiction, as it has a significant 
impact on the nature, the form and the meaning of these letter 
collections. Of course, we are presented with a great variety of 
cases and it would be difficult to generalise: the text of 
Aristaenetus’ letters relies mostly on one single manuscript, a 
situation quite different from the epistolary collections of 
Euripides, Philostratus, Alciphron, Ignatius of Antioch or the 
Anaphora Pilati (about thirty to fifty Greek manuscript witnesses) 
and from the letters of Phalaris, Theophylact Simocatta or Nilus 
of Ancyra (which exceed a hundred manuscript witnesses). In 
spite of this, common features can be observed, and in 
particular major fluctuations in the size and organisation of the 


corpus, as well as in the form of the letters, which are 
sometimes abbreviated or rewritten. The number and ordering 
of the letters tend to vary greatly from one manuscript to the 
other, and while some witnesses contain complete corpora, 
others only include selections, based on the interests of the 
copyist. In the past, these fluctuations led some scholars to 
consider several of these collections as aggregations of letters 
written by different authors at different times rather than as 
carefully composed literary works. Previous editions tended to 
obscure the picture (as in the case of Alciphron or Philostratus) 
and in many cases, the reference edition is still that of Hercher’s 
Epistolographi graeci (1873). While critical editions conforming to 
modern standards have been published separately in a few 
cases, much remains to be done on the transmission of 
epistolary fiction.29 For these reasons, remarks on the 
manuscript (and printed) tradition serve as a starting point for 
literary argumentation in five chapters of this volume (Morrison, 
Hodkinson, Drago, Baudoin and Bossina). 

The second issue addressed is that of the form of epistolary 
fictions. The examples treated in this book highlight the 
incredible variety of forms adopted by the letter writers and the 
creativity at work in fictional letter writing, which functions as an 
experimental laboratory where all possible forms are played 
with. This can be the form of a unique letter, an epistolary 
exchange between two or more correspondents, archives of 
letters by a single writer, a collection of letters united with a 
common theme, etc. A few patterns are nevertheless 
discernible. The works of Lucian, Alciphron and Aristaenetus 
examined in this volume - and the same would be true for 
Aelian and Theophylact Simocatta - favour a form with several 
letter writers and recipients, whose names are meaningful (but 
see Drago for the uniqueness of Aristaenetus, where the 
epistolographer has the same name as the sender of the first 
letter). The social status of the correspondents and/or the main 
topic of the letters gives unity to the letter collection, or to the 
different books that constitute the collection. Usually, the letters 
reflect only one side of the epistolary exchange: answers are 


rare (for Lucian, however, see v. Mollendorff in this volume). In 
Alciphron, for example, six letters are answered, and only once 
does the response to a letter itself receive its response; in all, 
only fifteen letters are part of ongoing correspondence, out of a 
total of 122 letters + fr. 5 (see. Billault). In the same way, the 
pseudonymous letters generally give only half of a 
correspondence:39 the historical or pseudo-historical character 
is the (alleged) author of all the letters; he writes to a varied 
number of recipients. The fiction assumes the existence of an 
archive in which the main character would have kept a copy of 
all the letters he sent to his correspondents. This underlying 
model of a letter archive, well-attested throughout antiquity, 
gives more credibility to the epistolary collection - though, in 
some cases it can arouse suspicion, as in the case of Ignatius of 
Antioch: one would have to imagine that, during his transport as 
a prisoner to Rome, he was accompanied by a secretary to write 
to the Christian communities and archive his letters (see Bauer 
in this volume). In the case of Nilus of Ancyra, the impossibility 
of such a construction is one of the arguments that lead to the 
conclusion that the collection is fictional (as demonstrated by 
Bossina). Philostratus’ letters occupy a middle position between 
the two forms of epistolary corpus mentioned above: the letter 
writer displays a unified epistolary persona (as convincingly 
argued by Hodkinson in this volume) writing to various 
anonymous recipients characterised by their gender (“to a boy” 
or “to awoman”). The length of the letters is extremely diverse, 
as well as the length of the letter collections themselves. While 
most of the letters are relatively brief (thus meeting the 
aesthetic criteria of the letter writing theorists),31 some have the 
length of a small treatise, and it is not uncommon for the same 
epistolary collection to mix letters of different sizes. At the level 
of the epistolary collections themselves, the comparison of the 
five letters of Euripides (addressed to three different 
addressees) with the thousand letters of Nilus of Ancyra is 
enough to appreciate the range of possibilities offered to the 
epistolographer. 

The world built by these fictive letters is also of interest: 


what is its geography? In which temporality do these fictions 
take place? Which characters do they introduce? Unsurprisingly, 
the universe of ancient epistolary fiction is the Greek (and 
Roman) world around the Mediterranean, with some incursions 
into more distant regions, such as Macedonia and Persia. Asia 
Minor and the Near East are well represented, Athens 
constitutes a nodal point of this fictional universe and Rome its 
western extremity. The various epistolary fictions are most often 
set in a distant and glorious past, as evidenced by the historical 
figures chosen by the authors of the pseudonymous collections 
(Phalaris and Sicily of the 6th century B.C., Euripides and the 
relations between Athens and Macedonia in the 5th century 
B.C.). Alciphron does the same by situating his letters of 
courtesans in 4th century BC Athens (see Baumbach). Billault 
shows, however, that book 4 is an exception: starting from the 
impression of “chronological weightlessness” given by the rest 
of the collection, he studies the composite temporal framework 
of Alciphron’s letters and underlines how it reveals the 
intellectual and aesthetic universe of this author. Christian 
epistolographers necessarily situate their work in a more recent 
past: the beginning of our era for the author of the letter of 
Pilate, the turning point of the 4th and 5th centuries for Nilus of 
Ancyra. As for Aristaenetus, he refers to historical figures of 
various eras by mixing in his work Archilochus, Terpander, 
Stesichorus, Eratosthenes and the epistolographers Lucian, 
Alciphron, Aelian and Philostratus. On the other hand, in 
Lucian’s Ta 1tpdc Kpovov and Philostratus’ letters, both 
productions from the imperial period, the time of the fiction 
seems to coincide with that of its author (see v. Mollendorff on 
the “episodic chronotope” offered by the Roman festival of 
Saturnalia, and Hodkinson on the relation between Philostratus’ 
fictional persona and the real author and his career). In any 
case, the spatio-temporal setting only provides a background, 
sketched out in broad strokes, which remains rather vague. The 
letters do not aim at historicity. They seek to create an ‘effet de 
réel’ to make the fiction credible. If verisimilitude is important, 
historical truth remains secondary. As a result, historical 


inconsistencies and anachronisms are not uncommon in these 
fictions which often give a very particular vision of history. Many 
details or characters have nothing historical about them: they 
have been purely and simply invented for the needs of the 
fiction.32 This is the case, for example, with the secondary 
characters in Euripides’ letters, whose names do not refer to 
contemporaries of the tragic author, but are erudite allusions 
for the reader to decipher (as Nesselrath argues). This is also 
the case with Nilus of Ancyra’s correspondents, as Bossina 
clearly shows in this volume: out of 680 recipients of these 
letters, only the Emperor Arcadius and the Gothic general 
Gainas have a proven historical existence. Ancient epistolary 
fiction is closer to ethopoeia33 (the painting of characters) than 
to history. In fact, the letters are not so much biographies as 
portraits. Often, they offer glimpses of life or, when they are 
from a single letter writer, they highlight a moment of crisis; 
more rarely, they span several years. They feature great as well 
as ordinary people, and elite as well as low-status characters, 
with a preference for the former in pseudonymous letters 
collections, and for the latter in the fictions from known authors. 
These epistolary fictions have a strong psychological interest. 
They explore the human soul and its darker side, and often they 
have an apologetic dimension.34 The motivations of the 
correspondents, their emotions, and the relationships they 
maintain are particularly developed. Thus, while Hodkinson 
investigates the epistolary persona of a poor, foreign and 
desperate lover emerging from the book of Philostratus’ letters, 
Nesselrath recalls the apologetic character of Euripides’ letters 
and shows how, by presenting a ‘good old’ Euripides they 
correct the image given by the biographical tradition. In 
contrast, the portrait of Phalaris as it emerges from Hinz’s 
analysis is much more ambiguous: oscillating between idealism 
and cynicism, he reveals himself as much as a man of refined 
mind as an arrogant and brutal tyrant. In the case of Ignatius, 
his portrait is stylised by analogy with the emblematic figure of 
Paul (see Bauer). 

The way in which the narration develops in these epistolary 


fictions is another important issue. In the case of an epistolary 
book, how are the letters linked with each other? Is the concept 
of narrative always operative? Not all letters have a narrative 
form, as shown by a glance at the letters of Philostratus or Nilus 
of Ancyra. And if Pilate’s letter to Tiberius is indeed a “report” 
(avagopd) in which the governor of Judaea relates in a 
continuous manner the arrest of Jesus and the charges against 
him, his crucifixion, his resurrection as well as the cosmic 
manifestations that accompany them (see Baudoin), other 
letters are much more elliptical: they “reflect rather than report 
external events”.35 In fact, epistolary writing is not so far 
removed from fragmentary writing: the external reader does 
not have all the contextual elements known to the 
correspondents, and so he also faces the implicit, the unspoken. 
It is his task to reconstruct the elements of a narrative that is 
sometimes partial, fragmentary or merely suggested. Moreover, 
even if many individual letters have the form of short stories, 
this does not necessarily imply a connection between the letters 
within the same epistolary collection: the letters of Alciphron, for 
example, do not tell a continuous story. Even when these 
epistolary collections do tell a story, it is not, in most cases, a 
linear narrative. The structure of ancient epistolary fictions can 
be surprising and disorienting for a modern reader: with its 
breaks and changes of subject, gaps and omissions, 
contradictions, flashbacks and retrospective explanations, it has 
the air of a kaleidoscope. The external reader must piece 
together the puzzle and reconstruct the underlying narrative. 
Significantly, most ancient epistolary fictions therefore do not 
follow a chronological progression, and epistolary novels (which 
have a continuous plot, on the model of the Epistles of Chion of 
Heraclea) are the exception rather than the rule. 

Thus, the arrangement of letters within an epistolary corpus 
affects not only the narrative, but also the interpretation of the 
work itself. This is why the order of the letters and the overall 
structure of the epistolary collections are at the heart of several 
contributions in this volume. v. Modllendorff starts from the 
symmetrical structure (Ringkomposition) of Lucian's Saturnalia 


and the alternation between dialogism and monologism of its 
individual constituents to analyse the aesthetics of the work in 
Bakhtinian terms. Baumbach analyses the poiesis of Alciphron’s 
Letters of Courtesans as a collection, and the framing role of fr. 5. 
In the case of Philostratus’ letters, most scholars point to the 
erratic and confused nature of the manuscript tradition, 
“complicating our understanding of Philostratus’ literary intent 
in this epistolary collection”. Morrison shows that the 
arrangement of the letters in the second branch of the 
manuscript tradition (F2) should be preferred: it allows us to see 
some other important juxtapositions and arrangements within 
the collection (alternation between male and female 
addressees; series of letters in which roses are prominent) and 
suggests a careful design. From the detailed analysis of the 
prescripts and the final sections of the letters, Bauer highlights 
the deliberate design of the sequence of letters and the planned 
character of Ignatius’ Epistles - another clue to their fictional 
nature. The impression arises that the letter to the congregation 
in Rome has a central position and that the other letters are 
ordered around this letter in form and probably also in content. 
The arrangement of the letters in Nilus’ corpus also serves as a 
decisive argument for their inauthenticity in Bossina’s essay. It 
helps to understand the raison d’étre of this epistolary 
collection. Many of Nilus’ letters are in fact excerpts from 
treatises or homilies: the source is destructured to produce 
several letters addressed to different recipients; the numerical 
order of the letters follows the order of the source. In this way, 
the fiction portrays in each character a moral vice that the monk 
Nilus would have cured with his spiritual advice (and the words 
of Philo, Chrysostom or Gregory of Nazianz). 

The last issue investigated concerns the relation between 
the author of epistolary fictions and his (external) readers. To 
what kind of reader are they addressed? What role is attributed 
to him or her? Indeed, epistolary fiction implies a double level of 
reading. It sets up a kind of ‘quattuor’: the sender of the letters 
and the recipient within the fiction are paralleled by the author 
of the work and the external reader. Thus, epistolary fiction 


plays on varying points of view, and it is useful to ask what truth 
(or rather whose truth) they offer their readers. When a 
character writes a letter to a correspondent, the author of the 
fiction and his reader ‘eavesdrop’ on this exchange, so to speak. 
The letter serves as a medium on two different levels; it creates 
a complex communication network, because the author is never 
completely confused with the epistolographer and the letter is 
addressed to two different readers (the fictional reader and the 
external reader). This gives rise to various possibilities for 
distancing and double discourse, which can be observed, for 
instance, in the Letters of Alciphron and Aristaenetus, or in the 
Letters of Phalaris. Ancient epistolary fiction is characterised by 
its playfulness and its erudite nature. Some of its authors do not 
hesitate to present ‘alternative facts’, to rewrite history, 
sometimes in a way that is very remote from tradition has told 
us. This is the case, for example, with the Letters of Euripides. 
Nesselrath shows how this ‘corrected biography’ is developed 
as a counterpoint to the biographical tradition. Starting from 
well-known facts, the letters fill in the gaps left by the 
biographical tradition in order to propose a rereading of some 
aspects of Euripides’ life (departure from Athens to Macedonia 
at the end of his life and relations with Sophocles). The Letters of 
Phalaris aim at the same intellectual pleasure by playing on the 
reader's expectations. The varied and refined way in which 
Phalaris takes up, transforms (and sometimes perverts) 
proverbs and other commonplaces of popular philosophy 
(Gedankengut) contributes to his presentation as a highly 
educated man, opposite to the usual cliché of the tyrant (see 
Hinz’ analysis). Playing with intertextuality, the authors of 
epistolary fictions usually address a learned readership that is 
able to understand the metaliterary significance of these letters 
and to think about their fictionality. Through the comparisons, 
allusions, quotations and references to mythology and literature 
that pervade his letters, Alciphron, as Billault convincingly 
demonstrates in his essay, links the experience of his characters 
to another temporality, immemorial and permanent, which 
gives additional meaning to their conduct and confers a 


significant depth to his work. Whether he quotes Homer, Aratus 
and Theocritus, or refers to Sappho, whether he takes as implicit 
models Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Longus, Menander or 
Theocritus, Alciphron links his letters to the works that preceded 
them. In this way, he reveals both his vast culture and his 
ambition as a writer to take his place in the tradition while 
echoing it. Concentrating on the Letters of Courtesans, Baumbach 
also explores their sophisticated play with literary traditions, as 
well as their metapoetic significance. Just as Lucian combines 
philosophical dialogue and comedy, Alciphron creates in this 
book a new literary form mixing letter and comedy on the 
theme of courtesans. In the same way, hyper-literariness and 
intertextuality are fundamental characteristics of Aristaenetus’ 
corpus, as shown by Drago in her essay. She highlights the 
complex intertextual dynamics in Aristaenetus’ letters, drawing 
from the vast reservoir of the Greek literary tradition (from the 
best-known /oci of Greek erotic literature, Plato, Apollonius of 
Rhodes and the novels, to archaic Greek lyric poetry, classical 
tragedy and the other epistolographers), while underlining the 
distance and subtle irony with which the author regards this 
earlier tradition. 

As a result, the study of epistolary fiction invites us to 
become more aware of the way in which its representatives take 
their place within this literary genre by referring to the authors 
who preceded them explicitly or implicitly, with a freedom and 
creativity that is sometimes tinged with admiration but also 
devoid of deference, by winks, allusions, pastiches and parodies. 
In doing so, they make it possible to get a better grasp of the 
contours that define this elusive category, and reinforce the 
sense of unity that binds it. 
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Saturnalische Fiktionen. Lukians Ta Ttp0¢ 
Kpovov als karnevaleskes Textcorpus 


Peter v. Mollendorff 


Abstract 


Lucian’s Saturnalia combines seven short letters and edicts by 
various senders into a peculiar ensemble. To be questioned is 
the relationship between this hitherto underexplored collection 
and the lifeworld festival of the Saturnalia and in how far the 
texts’ contents and forms use the carnivalesque strategies 
worked out by Mikhail Bakhtin: familiarization, profanation, 
mésalliance, and eccentricity. Another question to be asked is 
what kind of understanding of the text ensemble in its time we 
may gain through such an analysis. 


Die Saturnalia gehoren zu den in der Forschung am wenigsten 
behandelten Werken Lukians. In den grof$en Monographien 
finden sie Erwahnung, und schon immer wurden sie als Quellen 
fur eine Rekonstruktion des tatsachlichen Festes herangezogen, 
aber erst in jUngster Zeit wurden sie in einigen wenigen 
Aufsatzen eingehender analysiert, nach meinem Eindruck 
allerdings bislang eher tentativ als erschopfend. In meinem 
Beitrag mochte ich zunachst Uber mogliche Einbettungen des 
Texts in ein lebensweltliches saturnalisches Umfeld sprechen, 
dann Uber die Frage, inwiefern nicht nur sein Inhalt, sondern 


auch seine Form das kontextuelle Fest aufgreifen; 
terminologisch und konzeptuell méchte ich mich hierbei auf 
Michail Bachtins Uberlegungen zur Karnevalisierung der 
Literatur beziehen, die mir im Zusammenhang des 
Saturnalienfestes besonders einschlagig zu sein scheinen. Lasst 
sich zeigen, dass Bachtins Modell zu einem besseren 
Verstandnis dieses komplexen Texts verhilft, so lassen sich 
daraus auch Folgerungen bezuglich denkbarer Anliegen Lukians 
ziehen. 

Lukians Saturnalia, griech. Ta ttpdc Kpovov - dies der Titel 
des gesamten Ensembles und womdglich zugleich des 
Eingangsdialogs! -, beziehen sich auf das rémische Fest in 
seiner kaiserzeitlichen Gestalt. Zweimal wird namlich darauf 
hingewiesen, dass der Gott sein Fest - unverstandlicher- und 
unpassenderweise - mitten im Winter (namlich ab dem 17. 
Dezember) feiern lasse,2 wahrend die attischen Kronia im 
Hekatombaion, also im Spatsommer nach der Ernte 
stattfanden.3 Ebenso zweimal wird auch seine siebentagige 
Dauer erwahnt.4 Diesen sieben Tagen entsprechend bestehen 
die Saturnalia aus sieben Textteilen: 

1. Dialog zwischen Kronos und einem anonymen Priester 
(Klagen des Priesters Uber seine Armut, Kronos’ Erklarung 
seiner Nichtzustandigkeit auf$erhalb des Festes, Befragung des 
Kronos zu seiner Mythologie: Kinderkannibalismus, Abtretung 
seiner Herrschaft an Zeus aus Uberlastung, seine Fesselung, 
Frage nach der faktischen Ungleichheit der Menschen wahrend 
der Saturnalien, schlieBlich Klage Uber die Feier im Winter). 

2. Auftritt Kronosolons (Bericht von einem Gesprach mit 
Kronos, der ihm einige Gesetze beztglich des Verhaltens der 
Reichen wahrend des Festes aufgetragen habe). 

3.-5. Erste Gesetze (Ndyot TpWtot, allgemeiner Natur), 
Zweite Gesetze (Nopot SeUTEpoL, zum Verhalten der Reichen 
wahrend des Festes), Gelagegesetze (Nopot oupTtotLKol, unter 
Betonung der Gleichheit und Ungezwungenheit aller 
Gelageteilnehmer). 

6. Briefpaar ‘Ich an Kronos’ und ‘Kronos an Mich’ (Klage und 
Drohung des ‘Ich’ bezUglich des Verhaltens der Reichen; 


Kronos’ abwiegelnde Antwort). 

7. Briefpaar ‘Kronos an die Reichen’ und ‘Die Reichen an 
Kronos’ (Bittstellerschreiben des Gottes an die Reichen; deren 
kuhle Antwort). 

Akzeptiert man eine solche Aufteilung, so stellt sich die 
Frage, ob diese Siebenzahl ein Zufall ist oder sich mit der 
Siebentagigkeit des Festes mehr als nur quantitativ korrelieren 
lasst. Hier méchte ich eine Uberlegung von Valentina Popescu 
aufgreifen, die die AnkUndigung des Priesters am Ende des 
Dialogs, sein Gesprach mit Kronos schriftlich niederzulegen und 
als BLBALov seinen Freunden zukommen zu lassen,? mit dem 
Brauch des Saturnaliengeschenks verbindet.® Diese Sitte wird 
auch spater, im Mitteltext des Werkes, den Zweiten Gesetzen, 
gerade fiir die mettatSeuyEevot naher ausgefuhrt: Der Gebildete 
solle dem Reichen ein zur Festtagsstimmung passendes 
Manuskript der Klassiker oder etwas Entsprechendes aus seiner 
eigenen Feder schenken, das der Reiche heiter 
entgegennehmen und sofort lesen musse; auch weqwerfen 
durfe er es nicht.” Meines Erachtens lasst sich daraus ableiten, 
dass die sieben Texte je als ein Geschenk fur jeden Festtag 
gedacht waren oder als solche Geschenke fingiert werden. Sie 
bilden als Textganzes damit das Festganze ab, und die einzelnen 
Texte k6nnen auch tatsachlich als geschenktypische 
Uberraschungen angesehen werden, da ihr jeweiliger Inhalt aus 
dem Vorangehenden nie abgeleitet werden kann. Kronos’ 
Eingangsdialog mit seinem Priester, mithin also der einzige 
Textteil, in dem der Gott selbst unvermittelt in Erscheinung tritt® 
und auch erst treten konnte, nachdem seiner Kultstatue zum 
Zweck der Festteilnahme die Wollbinden, mit denen ihre Beine 
ansonsten gefesselt waren, gelost worden waren,? passt dabei 
besonders gut zum ersten Feiertag, der als einziger kultisch 
gestalteter Tag das eigentliche religidse Fest darstellte. 19 

Die Saturnalia wurden also in (16) sozusagen eine 
(zumindest fiktive) Lese- und Gebrauchsanweisung mitliefern; 
ebenso ware die relative KUrze der Einzeltexte damit gut erklart. 
Als Ganzes stellen sie dann eine Art Gelagekranz, einen 
otepavos, dar, dessen Bluten sich als formale wie inhaltliche 


Variationen der geistreichen und zugleich festangemessen 
witzigen Diskussion des mythischen und brauchtumlichen 
Festhintergrundes ansehen lassen, wie sie fur Gebildete im 
Rahmen des Festes Ublich war.11 

In einem zweiten Lekturedurchgang erweist sich die Anlage 
des Gesamttextes allerdings als durchaus geplant, ja in gewisser 
Weise geradezu als symmetrisch, auch dies passend zu der eben 
verwendeten Metapher des Kranzes, der sich ja ebenfalls durch 
die Einheit des Diversen auszeichnet. Tatsachlich geht es 
insgesamt in den Saturnalia vor allem um ein Thema, namlich 
um das Verhaltnis von Arm und Reich sowohl wahrend, als vor 
allem aber auch auRerhalb des Festes. Dies wird im Einzelnen 
dargestellt und diskutiert, unter den Perspektiven der 
Zustandigkeit und unzulanglichen Machtvollkommenheit des 
Festgottes, des faktischen Verhaltens sowie der parteiischen 
Behauptungen der Reichen wie der Armen und des 
Benimmkodex wahrend des Festes, in immer wieder neuen 
Kombinationen. Die Ubergreifende Struktur des Ganzen ist 
dabei dreigeteilt: Zwei dialogischen Eingangstexten (1, 2) stehen 
zwei briefliche Textensembles (6, 7) am Ende gegenUuber, von 
ihnen wird ein Konvolut aus drei Gesetzestexten (3, 4, 5) 
eingerahmt. In gewisser Weise darf man dabei von einer 
Ringkomposition sprechen. Denn wenn der Brief schon in der 
antiken Theorie als sermo dimidiatus galt, dann bieten uns die 
Textnummern (6) und (7) in der Tat zwei vollstandige Dialoge, 
die mithin den zwei dialogischen Texten des Eingangs 
entsprechen, die wiederum nur insofern binnendifferenziert 
sind, als in (1) ein rahmenloser und unvermittelter Dialog 
vorliegt - wie wir inn formal etwa aus Lukians Dialogi minores 
kennen -, in (2) ein durch den Sprecher Kronosolon vermittelter 
Dialog zwischen ihm und Kronos. Nummer (2) korrespondiert 
dabei dann womOoglich noch tiefergehend Nummer (6): Denn in 
(2) spricht der sich als ‘Ich’ bezeichnende Kronosolon mit 
Kronos, wahrend der Absender des ersten Schreibens und 
zugleich Empfanger des Antwortschreibens in (6) ebenfalls - 
und ungewohnlich genug - als €yw bzw. Epol bezeichnet 
werden. 


Naturlich ware es ein leichtes, auch Text (2) als 
unhinterfangenen Dialog zu gestalten, und ebenso k6nnte man 
die beiden Briefpaare (6) und (7) verlustfrei in dramatische 
Dialoge umwandeln. Genauso ware es umgekehrt moglich, die 
Dialoge (1) und (2) in zwei Briefpaare umzusetzen. Denn dass 
dann als Briefpartner ein Gott und ein Mensch auftraten, ware 
zwar aufs Ganze des Genres Brief gesehen ein Rarissimum, 
jedoch naturlich durch die Briefpaare des Ausgangs 
sanktioniert. Hier drangt sich bereits eine Frage auf, die spater 
noch eingehender besprochen wird, namlich inwieweit die hier 
versammelten Gesprache und Korrespondenzen nicht nur 
dialogische Formulierungen einer (auktorialen) 
Einzelperspektive auf das Gesamtthema sind, also 
Ausgestaltungen didaktischer oder ornamentaler Natur: Sind 
diese dialogischen Teile tatsachlich ‘dialogizitar’? Die jeweilige 
Transformierbarkeit zeigt uns aber, dass wir es jeweils mit 
‘echten’ Dialogen, nicht etwa mit kUnstlich dialogisierten 
Monologen zu tun haben: Die vertretenen Positionen lassen sich 
allein schon aufgrund der Emotionalisiertheit, mit der sie jeweils 
vorgetragen werden, nicht aufeinander verrechnen. Ganz im 
Gegenteil sind dafur die drei Gesetzestexte des Mittelteils auf 
entschiedenste Weise auferlich wie innerlich monologisch: Als 
Gesetze sind sie nicht an Reaktionen, Fragen und Antworten, 
Infragestellungen, Diskussionen oder auch nur Zustimmungen 
interessiert, sondern ausschlieBlich an Umsetzung. Sie erhalten 
nicht nur keine Antwort, sondern sie erwarten sie auch nicht, ja 
verbieten sie im Grunde sogar. 

Bieten uns die Saturnalia also ein solches Textganzes von im 
emphatischen Sinne monologischen und dialogischen 
(dialogizitaren) Sprechakten, so liegt die Uberlegung nahe, es 
mithilfe eines aus dem Werk von Michail Bachtin zu 
gewinnenden Analyseinstrumentariums anzugehen. Bachtin 
vertrat die Auffassung,!2 karnevalsartige Feste seien die 
volkstumliche Manifestation einer spezifischen, auf 
Wechselseitigkeit und Komplementaritat der Perspektiven hin 
angelegten Asthetik, die er als ‘dialogisch’ bezeichnete und 
einer ausschlieflichen Monoperspektivitat entgegenstellte, die 


die Wahrnehmungen des Anderen ignoriert und sozial in stark 
hierarchisch geordneten politischen Systemen vorliegt, fur die 
dann der Karneval bzw. seine festlichen Analoga nicht- 
christlicher Kulturen einen Ausnahme-Chronotop darstellte. Von 
diesem Chronotop sah er - Uber die beschriebene Asthetik 
vermittelt - Themen, Motive und Gestaltungsweisen ihren 
Ausgang nehmen, die er wiederum in bestimmten Strangen der 
europaischen Literaturgeschichte textuell realisiert fand, 
naturlich in unterschiedlichsten Abstufungen auf einer Skala, 
auf der Rabelais und Dostoevskij die Pole bildeten. Karnevaleske 
Teilkonzepte wie das Nebeneinander von Erhoéhung und 
Erniedrigung, das ambivalente, gleichzeitig in- und 
exkludierende Lachen, die Verkehrte Welt, die Betonung der 
Schwellensituation, dann vor allem der groteske, zugleich 
kranke und gesunde, lebende und sterbende Korper und 
schlieflich die bekannten Kategorien der Profanation, der 
Familiarisierung, der Mesalliance und der Exzentrizitat!3 haben 
von dort aus ihren Weg in die bedeutendsten Literatur- und 
Kulturtheorien seit den spaten 60er Jahren des vergangenen 
Jahrhunderts gefunden. 

Bachtins Konzept von Dialogizitat ist, auf seine 
Leistungsfahigkeit fur die Auseinandersetzung mit dem Genre 
‘Dialog’ hin befragt, stark kritisiert worden, nicht zuletzt 
aufgrund seiner Assoziation mit dem lebensweltlichen 
Phanomen des Karnevals.'4 Im folgenden soll es also nicht um 
die ‘dialogizitaren’ Qualitaten der Saturnalia gehen, sondern um 
ihre im Bachtin’schen Sinne karnevaleske Motivik, 
Vielstimmigkeit und Struktur, anders gesagt: Die Saturnalia 
sollen auf ihre Beschaffenheit als ein Stuck ‘karnevalisierter 
Literatur’ hin analysiert werden, und es soll gefragt werden, 
inwiefern die Arbeit mit Bachtin’schen Analysekriterien ein 
tiefergehendes Textverstandnis ermoglicht. 

Hier ist nun erstens festzuhalten, dass das Fest der 
Saturnalien bereits Bachtin als eben eines jener 
lebensweltlichen Feste galt, die bei der Karnevalisierung der 
Literatur Pate gestanden haben.!> Zweitens handelt es sich, wie 
schon angedeutet, bei den Randpartien (1/2) und (6/7) um echte 


dialogische Texte. Die jeweiligen Gesprachspartner sind sozial - 
reich/arm - und damit ideologisch, auRerdem ontologisch - 
Mensch/Gott - hochgradig different. Infolge dessen vertreten 
sie auch miteinander vollig unvereinbare Positionen. Zugleich ist 
die Thematik jedes dieser dialogischen Texte von héchster 
sozialer Relevanz, da es mit der Frage nach der Gerechtigkeit 
der bestehenden Umstande und dem Ruf nach einer 
Umverteilung der materiellen GUter um ein zentrales Anliegen 
jeder Form von menschlicher Vergemeinschaftung geht, von der 
dialogisches Sprechen selbst wiederum eine wesentlicher 
Versprachlichungsmodus ist. Vielstimmigkeit ist insofern 
gegeben, als keiner der Gesprachspartner letztlich als Sieger die 
jeweilige Arena verlasst: Weder bekommt der Priester auf alle 
seine Fragen an Kronos eine Antwort, noch kann Kronos alle 
Zweifel an seinen Motiven fur seine Zufriedenheit mit den 
aktuellen Umstanden auch seiner eigenen Herrschaft 
beseitigen, und zuletzt kann sich Kronos weder gegenuber den 
Armen noch gegenuber den Reichen wirklich behaupten. Wenn 
diese schlieRlich zwar mit Text (7) das letzte Wort des Werks 
haben, so rudern sie im letzten Absatz ihres Antwortbriefes an 
Kronos (39) dennoch zurtick: Denn hier stellen sie eine 
Verhaltensanderung zumindest fur den Fall in Aussicht, dass die 
Armen ein besseres Benehmen an den Tag legen. Ein im Sinne 
Bachtins emphatisches und unkarnevaleskes ‘letztes Wort’ wird 
also hier nicht gesprochen, auch nicht von den Machtigen dieser 
Welt. Die Monologe in der Mitte des Corpus hingegen sind, wie 
schon dargelegt, Monologe im eigentlichen Sinne der 
Bachtin‘schen Konzeption, aber ihre Geltung betrifft 
naturgemafs nur die sieben Festtage, und selbst da scheinen sie 
in der Festpraxis permanent hintertrieben und damit eben auch 
in ihrem Autoritatsanspruch hinterfragt zu werden, sonst 
musste Kronos keine Korrespondenz betreiben. Im Ubrigen 
setzen sie die Normgesetzgebung aufser Kraft und hinterfragen 
sie; schon damit rufen sie die Gesetzlichkeiten der Alltagswelt 
permanent im Hintergrund auf und erzeugen damit eine 
AuBerungsvielfalt. 

Drittens muss doch wohl dem im Zentrum des Karnevals 


stehenden grotesken Korper ein formales literarisches Pendant 
entsprechen, das im Extremfall nur ein unvereinheitlichter, 
asymmetrischer, disproportionaler Text bilden kann.1© Das trifft 
fur Lukians Saturnalia wiederum sicher nur partiell zu. Zwar 
konfrontieren uns die Saturnalia mit einer Zusammenstellung 
heterogener Textsorten und einem Nebeneinander auch 
quantitativ sehr unterschiedlicher Texte. Zugleich finden wir 
aber, wie oben beschrieben, bei genauerem Hinsehen durchaus 
wirkungsvolle BemUhungen um Homogenisierung und um 
Symmetriebildung am Werk. Die Saturnalia sind also kein Text in 
der Nahe des Rabelais’schen Pol der karnevalisierten Literatur; 
das sind sie auch sprachlich nicht und durfen sie vor dem 
Hintergrund des von Lukian ganzlich verinnerlichten 
attizistischen Ideals von selbstbeherrschtem sch6nem 
Sprechen’? wohl auch kaum sein. 

Nichtsdestoweniger arbeitet der Text durchaus mit 
drastischen Bildern und evoziert insgesamt eine ausgestellte 
KOorperlichkeit. Nicht nur erzahit Kronosolon in (2), wie ihn, 
immerhin einen Priester, Kronos auf seinem Weg am Ohr 
gepackt und durchgeschittelt habe’8 - Slater hat dies mit dem 
Verhalten einem entlaufenen Sklaven gegenuber verglichen, aus 
Bachtin‘scher Perspektive erkennen wir hier die 
karnevalstypische Erniedrigung des Amtstragers'9 -, sondern 
der Ich-Sager in (6a) vergleicht den ungerechten Staat sogar mit 
einem Schauspieler, der mit einem Fufg auf einem Kothurn, mit 
dem anderen schuhlos daherstolpere: Der Staat erscheint hier 
als hochgradig gefahrdeter Korper, dem eine Symmetrie der 
Bewegung oder auch nur des aufrechten Stehens nicht mehr 
moglich ist, und in diesem Bild verbinden sich in 
karnevalstypischer Art Erhohung (Kothurn) und Erniedrigung 
(Schuhlosigkeit).2° Spater bedroht er die Reichen auf die 
heftigste Art und Weise: Verschutteter Wein, zerbrochene 
Amphoren, versalzene Suppen, von Hunden geraubte Wurste 
und Kuchen; das Bratfleisch soll innen von den Spiefen 
springen und weglaufen wie Homers Rinder des Helios, die 
indischen Ameisen sollen ihr Gold rauben, ihre Kleidung soll von 
Mausen zerfressen werden, ihre sch6nen Diener mitten beim 


Einschenken ihr Haar verlieren.21 Harsche Beschimpfungen 
finden wir bei Lukian naturlich keineswegs selten; hier fallt aber 
ihre nahezu ausschlieBliche Bezugnahme auf Lebensmittel und 
Korperliches auf, und das Ubernimmt in seinem 
Antwortschreiben Kronos, wenn er beschreibt, wie es den 
Reichen nach einem Gelage geht. Nicht nur, dass sie stinken, 
nein, ihre Blasse erinnert an einen Leichnam, im Alter kriechen 
sie auf allen Vieren, vollig vergammelt im Inneren.22 Das ist 
einigermafen drastisch, passt aber gut zur karnevalesken 
Fixierung auf den Korper, zumal ihm im gleichen Atem der 
gesunde KOorper des Armen gegenubergestellt wird. Dass 
solches nur in der Utopie des Karnevals gedacht werden kann, 
ist offenkundig und entspricht den Vorgaben der verkehrten 
Welt, in der Kronos den Reichen auch die Entmannung 
androhen kann.23 

Formal fallt auf, dass der Text immer wieder auf weiteres 
Geschehen und AuBerungen auferhalb seiner selbst verweist, 
wenn er in (9) ein Buch in Aussicht stellt,24 in (10f.) von einer 
offensichtlich anderen Begegnung mit Kronos erzahlt, als sie 
Gegenstand des Eingangsdialogs war, und in (19) auf andere 
Briefe verweist, die bereits ohne Erfolg an Kronos gerichtet 
worden seien. Auch solches finden wir in anderen Texten 
Lukians, allerdings nicht in dieser Haufung, und mir scheint dies 
eine Offenheit des Textes nach auf&§en zu suggerieren, eine sich 
fortzeugende Extrovertiertheit,25 wie sie auch den grotesken 
Korper auszeichnet.26 

Eine Offenheit anderer Art scheint mir darin zu liegen, dass 
es schwierig ist, die einzelnen Sprecher aufeinander zu 
verrechnen, und insbesondere schwierig, sie einem 
ubergeordneten ‘Autor’ zu unterstellen. Gewiss, die Siebenzahl 
der Texte legt, wie eingangs ausgefuhrt, nahe, dass es einen 
‘Schenker’ gibt, einen Intellektuellen, der seinem reichen 
Gonner sieben Saturnaliengeschenke, eben eigene kleine 
Sprachkunstwerke, Uberreicht. Aber diese personale Bindung 
ld6st sich ja, auch wenn sie nur in der Fiktion existiert, im 
Augenblick der Publikation auf: Aus der schenkenden Person, 
die dem Beschenkten bekannt ist, wird ein Autor, aus der einen 


Person des Beschenkten werden die zahlreichen Rezipienten 
des Buchs. Auch der Gesamttitel des Ensembles, Ta 11p0¢ 
Kpovov, ist so unbestimmt und letztlich nichtssagend, dass er 
keinen Hinweis auf eine wie immer geartete Fokalisation gibt. 
Wie stehen Text (1) und Text (2) genau zueinander? Lasst sich 
Kronosolon mit jenem Priester gleichsetzen, der sich in Text (1) 
mit Kronos unterhielt? Ist Kronos der alleinige Urheber der drei 
Gesetze? Er interessiert sich doch eigentlich nur fur Essen, 
Trinken und Spielen - sollen wir ihm zutrauen, dass er sich 
besonders auch fur das Schicksal von tteTtarSeULEVOL 
interessiert, wie es in den Zweiten Gesetzen zu sein scheint, oder 
hdren wir hier im Hintergrund noch einen zweiten Sprecher mit 
ganz eigenen Interessen?27 Wer ist schlieBlich der Herausgeber 
der Briefe? Jener ,,Ich”, der in Text (6) an Kronos schreibt? Aber 
wer ist das, der hier so aufdringlich ,,Ich” sagt? Derselbe, der als 
(ichsagender) Kronosolon in Text (2) mit Kronos sprach? Warum 
nennt er sich dann hier nicht mit diesem Namen? Und 
schlieBlich: Kronos beginnt sein Schreiben an die Reichen (Text 
7) damit, dass er sagt, ,,die Armen” hatten sich an ihn gewandt 
(31). Tatsachlich hat ihm aber doch nur ‘Ich’ geschrieben, und 
wenn es sich bei jenem ‘Ich’ um einen Armen handelt: Ist er 
auch ein auktorialer Sprecher, der daher im Besitz der 
Korrespondenz zwischen Kronos und den Reichen ist? Oder 
endet der Auftritt jenes ‘Ich’ mit dem Ende von Text 6? Hier wird 
das Personalpronomen zur blof&en Maske. 

Interpretiert man den Text historisch, dann ist das alles kein 
Problem; aus der Sicht einer fiktionalen Logik ist es das aber 
schon, zumal Lukian genUgend Autormasken in seinem Fundus 
hatte, um einen Sprecher des Textes nicht namenlos lassen zu 
mussen.28 ,,Ich” jedenfalls, und auch noch so prononciert ,,Ich”, 
sagt er nirgends sonst ohne gleichzeitigen Gebrauch einer 
Maskenpersonlichkeit. Verrechnen wir einen Text Ublicherweise 
also auf einen Sprecher, so ist dieser hier schwer zu fassen, er 
bildet kein Zentrum perspektivischer Fluchtlinien, weshalb man 
die Saturnalia meines Erachtens als formal exzentrisch 
bezeichnen kann. 

Dass sie auch Bachtins Kategorie des Profanen uberdeutlich 


bedienen, sollte evident sein. Kronos, dem Gott des Festes, tritt 
niemand wirklich respektvoll gegenuber, und daruber ist er 
schon im Eingangsdialog hinreichend verargert; umgekehrt 
lasst er durchblicken, dass er den machtigeren Zeus mit der 
Abtretung der Herrschaft schon Uberlistet habe. Auch den 
Klagen des ,,Ich” tritt er in seinem Antwortschreiben zornig 
gegenuber, denn letztlich wird ihm immer wieder seine 
faktische Machtlosigkeit vorgehalten, die sich doch auch darin 
manifestiert, dass er an drei von sieben Festtagen durch 
GesetzesverkUndungen fur Ordnung sorgen muss; immer 
wieder muss Kronos also insistieren und sogar mit Gewalt 
drohen. Zugleich scheint es mir denkbar, Kronos mit der von 
Bachtin oft thematisierten Institution des zu Beginn des Festes 
erhobenen, an seinem Ende erniedrigten Karnevalkonigs zu 
verknupfen.29 Dieser wird zu Beginn der Feier inthronisiert und 
ld6st in seiner royalen Funktion die alltaglichen Obrigkeiten ab, 
so wie Kronos fir die Zeit des Festes wieder an die Spitze der 
Weltherrschaft tritt, die er ansonsten an Zeus abgetreten hat. Im 
letzten Briefpaar, also - wenn die obigen Uberlegungen 
zutreffen - am letzten Tag der Saturnalien, wird schon deutlich, 
dass Kronos kurz vor dem Verlust seiner Macht steht, muss er 
doch um eine Besserung der Reichen bitten und kann sie nicht 
mehr per Gesetz anordnen, wie er es zumindest in Ansatzen in 
den Zweiten Gesetzen (14f.), also in der Festmitte, noch getan hat. 
Mit ‘Mesalliance’ bezeichnet Bachtin die Kombination von 
einerseits generell nicht Zusammengeho6rigem, andererseits 
von auch noch in Hierarchie und Autoritat Differentem. Selbst 
wenn die einleitenden Gesprache und die ausleitenden 
Briefpaare das zentrale Charakteristikum des Dialogischen 
teilen, so sind sie doch generisch nicht miteinander identisch 
und werden im Gesamtensemble auch noch mit Gesetzestexten 
kombiniert; eine Mesalliance stellt aber nattrlich auch die 
Kombination menschlicher mit gottlichen, singularischer mit 
pluralischen Gesprachspartnern dar. Entsprechend herrscht ein 
in der Tat ‘familiar’ ungezwungener Umgangston zwischen 
Kronos und seinen Gesprachs- und Briefpartnern, ja gerade im 
letzten Briefpaar fallt schnell auf, wie sehr sich Kronos, der doch 


ein Gott ist, bei den Reichen anbiedert und alles auf die Armen 
schiebt, die inn halt so bedrangt hatten, dass er nun nicht 
anders gekonnt habe, als diesen Brief zu schreiben. Zugleich ist 
die familiare Gleichheit aller als Grundthema des Textes seine 
eigentliche raison d’étre: Es geht ja nicht um einen 
Vermdgenstausch zwischen Reichen und Armen, sondern um 
eine gerechte und gleiche Verteilung der materiellen Guter. 
Schliefen die Saturnalia vielleicht gerade im Blick auf dieses 
karnevaleske Ideal mit einer plotzlichen argumentativen Volte 
der Reichen? Wenn Kronos ein zukUnftiges Wohlverhalten der 
Armen und eine gewisse Bescheidung in den Hausern der 
Reichen garantieren k6nne, dann, so sagen sie, seien sie bereit, 
dafuir von ihrem Uberfluss angemessen abzugeben.3° Wohl 
nicht ohne Grund bleibt in ihrem Schreiben aber unklar, ob 
diese Bereitschaft grundsatzlich gelten soll oder sich nur auf die 
Dauer des Festes bezieht. Wie haben wir in ei 5€ ett 000 
ouvOoivto yEtpiwv SenoeoOat den Ausdruck émti 600 zu 
Ubersetzen: als ,auf deine Veranlassung (als Festgott)", oder 
(wie bei Hesiod: Erga 111) ,,zu deiner Zeit”, also als Imagination 
der Reichen, wie die goldene Zeit auszusehen hatte, wenn sie es 
waren, die zu bestimmen hatten? Im Wesen der Saturnalien als 
eines karnevalesken Festes jedenfalls liegt es, dass jenseits der 
Feiertage alles so bleibt, wie es ist. 

Ich habe zu zeigen versucht, dass es sich bei Lukians 
Saturnalia um einen karnevalesken Text im Sinne Michail 
Bachtins handelt. Seine Motive, seine Struktur und die 
polyphone Konfiguration seiner Sprecher sind Ergebnis eines 
Strebens nach Familiaritat, Exzentrizitat, Mesalliance und 
Profanation. Kronos erinnert in gewisser Weise an das zentrale 
Motiv des erhobenen und erniedrigten Karnevalskonigs. Diese 
das Groteske streifende Offenheit und Extrovertiertheit des 
Textes greift Uber seine eigentlichen Grenzen hinaus: Die 
vielfaltige Dialogizitat des Textes findet ihre Fortsetzung in dem 
in seiner Mitte als Gesetz formulierten Wunsch nach 
unmittelbarer Rezeption: Der Empfanger soll inn sofort nach 
Empfang lesen und doch wohl auch mit dem Schenker 
diskutieren. Eine solche Diskussion zwischen einem Mazen und 


einem Klienten Uber eine Korrespondenz zwischen Reichen, 
Armen und Kronos zum Problem der gerechten Verteilung 
irdischer GUter ware gewiss ein wirklicher, authentischer Dialog 
voll kultureller Energie, ganz unabhangig von der Frage, ob 
Lukian sozialpolitische Ziele dieser Art tatsachlich am Herzen 
gelegen haben. Konkrete gesellschaftliche Veranderungen sind 
kein Anliegen karnevalesker Feste. Vielmehr bilden Feste dieser 
Art - und die Saturnalien gehdren dazu - gerade in ihrer 
jahrlichen Abfolge eine Art eigenen ‘episodischen Chronotop’ 
aus, eine reduktive Parallelwelt, die aber durch diese ihre - dann 
eben auch auf der Existenz eines solchen literarischen Werkes 
beruhende - Kontinuitat eine intensive und dauerhafte Wirkung 
entfalten ko6nnen, indem sich ihre eindrucksvollen Bilder, 
Gestalten und Konstellationen und die Ideen, die sie 
reprasentieren, im Laufe der Zeit in der Erinnerung der 
Menschen kristallisieren.31 
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Notes 


So Vettorello (2015). 
Sat. 9 und 11. 


Zu den Kronia vgl. Deubner (1962) 152-155. Bei der 
Gleichsetzung von Kronia und Saturnalia (Kronos und 
Saturn) handelt es sich méglicherweise um eine 
Variante von interpretatio Graeca und umgekehrt 
Romana aufgrund der Ahnlichkeit der beiden Feste, 
nicht um eine genetische Verwandtschaft, vgl. ebd. 153; 
hierzu und zu den orientalischen Formen des Festes vgl. 
Burkert (1993). Zur politischen Bedeutung der Kronia 
vgl. Mactoux (1994). Am Vortag des attischen Festes 
fand auf der Pnyx eine ‘epicheirotonesis nom6n’ statt, 
in der sich die Volksversammlung als eigentliches 
gesetzgebendes und -tragendes Organ konstituierte; 
die folgenden Kronia stellten eine Bankettgemeinschaft 
der erwirtschaftenden Bevolkerung her, quasi als 
ursprunglicher Ausgangspunkt der aktuellen, zu 
bestatigenden und fortzufuhrenden Gesellschaft. Dies 
sind ganzlich andere Praokkupationen als diejenigen 
der kaiserzeitlichen Saturnalien, um die es bei Lukian 
geht. 


Sat. 2 und 25. 


WOTE TILVWHEV. [Kava yap ATIOKEKPLOAL Kal TA TIPGTA. 
Kal pot 60k ypaWapEevos sic BLBALov TaUT nv Huy thy 
OUVOUOLaV G TE AUTOG NpWtnoa kal ov TIpdc TadtTa 
(ews amtekpivw tlapegetv avayv@vat tov piAwv, doo 
y’ ettakoUoal tHv oWv Adywv GELoL. (Sat. 9) 


Popescu (2016). Zum Geschenkebrauch vgl. Nilsson 
(1921) 204f. Eine knappe Zusammenfassung der 
wichtigsten Festdaten bei K6nig (1991) 71f. 


AVTLTEMTIETW SE O TIEVNG TH TIAQUOLW O HEV 
TLETIALSEUHEVOG BLBALOV THVv TraAaLov, ef TL EUMNUOV Kal 
OUUTIOTLKOV, Ff AUTOD OUYypauHa OTtOlov dv SuvnNtat, 
kal toOto AauBavetw 6 TAOQUOLOG TIdvU PaLspH TA) 
TIPOOWTIW Kai AABWV dvaylvWOKETW EVOUC. Av SE 
aTWOATaL FA attoppiwWn, totw th thc Gpttns ame} 
EVOXOG WV, KdV TIEUWN doa Expfiv. (Sat. 16) 


Seine Briefe in (6) und (7) sind mediale Vermittlungen, 
er tritt nicht als sorechende Person vor den Rezipienten. 


Vgl. Macrobius Sat. I,8,2 und 10,22 sowie Nilsson (1921) 
203. 


Vgl. Nilsson (1921) 201. 


Vgl. Nilsson (1921) 204. Inhalt und Anlage von 
Macrobius’ Saturnalia beruhen auf diesem Usus. 


Dem Folgenden liegen insbesondere zugrunde: Bachtin 
(1971); Bachtin (1987); Bachtin (2008). Eine ausftihrliche 
Darstellung bei v. Mollendorff (1995) 27-98. 


Sie hat Bachtin naherhin in seinem Dostoevskij-Buch 
entfaltet; vgl. v. Mollendorff (1995) 136-138. 


Vgl. zu Bachtins asthetiktheoretischer Ableitung des 
‘dialogischen Prinzips’ v. Méllendorff (2013) 383-393. 


Vgl. Bachtin (1971) 144. 


Vgl. v. Méllendorff (1995) 150-153, paradigmatisch 164- 
172. 


Vgl. zum Konzept des Attizismus immer noch 


grundlegend Gelzer (1979); zu seiner besonders 
eindringlichen Gestaltung in De compositione verborum 
des Dionysios von Halikarnass vgl. Wiater (2011) 246- 
257. Das Gegenbild, ein karnevaleskes und damit 
Gesetze der Wortbildung, des aptum, der Metrik, aber 
auch der Struktur und des Aufbaus eines Textes immer 
wieder sprengendes Sprechen, findet man bei 
Aristophanes; in Texten des literarischen HOhenkamms 
ist es naturgemafs nicht stark verbreitet. 


Kal Sf TpOGEAPWV STILGVE Kai TOO WTOC HOU AaBOHEVOG 
kal Staceloac, WOTEP HOL TIPOOTTEAACELV EiWOE, Ti 
tadta, €~n, W KoovoodAwvy, aviwyEevw Eotkac; (Sat. 11) 


Vgl. Slater (2013). 


UGAAov SE TpayLKOv UTIOKPLTAv Evvonoov Batépw HEV 
Toiv Todoiv Ey’ UWNAOO BeBnkOta, oioi Eiot TpaytKol 
éuBatat, 0 6’ EtEpos AvuTIOSNtos EoTW. El TOivUV 
BadiGot oUtWs ExWV, OPGc StL AvaykKalov aUT® apt EV 
UWNAW, Aptt S€ tartetv®™ yeveo@at, ka8’ OTIOtEpov Av 
Toda TIpOBaivn. toooOtov Kav TH Biw Huw TO GvLoov: 
kal oi HEv UTIOSNOaHEVOL EUBATAG THs TUXNS 
xopnyovons Evtpaywdovotv nUtv, ot TOAAOL SE TESA, 
Kai yayai BaSiGouev Suvduevot Gv, €0 (o8t, un xEtpov 
avt@v uTtoKpiveoBat kai StaBaivety, ei tig Kal HUG 
EVEOKEUAOE TlapartAnolwe Eketvotc. (Sat. 19); vgl. 
Bachtin (1971) 139-141. 


Sat. 23f. 


F tiva dv autWv padiwe Seifat SUvato yn Mavtws 
WXPOV OVTA TLOAU TO veKPWSEG EUMalvovta; tiva SE EC 
y}pas APLKOHEVOV Tots aUTOU Tlooiv, GAA UN Popadnv 
etl TETTAPWV OXOUHEVOV, OAOXPUOOV HEV TA EE, 
katappawov dé ta Evdov, WoTtep ai tpaytkal EoOATEG EK 
PakWv TaVU EUTEADV OUYKEKATTUHEVAL; (Sat. 28). 


Sat. 12. 


Vgl. Anm. 5. Anders als Vettorello (2015) glaube ich, 
dass dieses ,Buch’ nicht - oder jedenfalls nicht 
ausschlieBlich - mit Text 2 (Kronosolon) identisch ist, 
sondern dass diese AnkUndigung auch den Gesamttext 
der Ta 1pdc Kpovov bezeichnen durfte. 


Diese Erganzbarkeit ware wohl letztlich einzuschranken 
auf die Zeit der Saturnalia, wenn auch das Werk 
insgesamt eben auRerhalb des Festes existiert und 
rezipiert werden kann. Vgl. hierzu das Folgende. 


Vgl. v. M6llendorff (1995) 76-79 mit Verweisen auf 
Bachtins Rabelais-Buch. 


Dies wurde dann eine auf eine gerade nicht 
monologische Zwei- und Mehrstimmigkeit als 
spezifische Qualitat des karnevalesken Wortes 
hinweisen. 


Vgl. Baumbach/v. Mollendorff (2017) 13-57. 
Vgl. Bachtin (1971) 139-141. 


Tadt’ oti Kai Ta toLadta, Uy’ Wy HHEtc EBoUAEUOduEBA 
TIPOG TO AoLTIOV AowaAstas Thc NUETEPAG EVEKEV UNKETL 
emLBatov autoic TloLetv trv oikiav. ei S€ Ett oO 
ouvOoivto yEtpiwv SenoeoGal, Wortep VOv aol, UNndév 
5€ UBPLOTLKOV Ev Tots OUUTIOOLOLs EpyaoeoOat, 
KOLVWVOUVTWV HUtv Kal oUvdeltIvoUVTWY TUXN Th 
ayadf. kai tHv ipatiwv, wc oU KEAEUELG, TEUWOuEV kal 
tod xpuolou OTtdcov oldv te kal TIPOGSartavNooueEv, 
kal 6Aws obdev EAAELWouEv. kai aUTol S€ APEEVOL TOO 
Kata TEXVNV OULAEtv HUiv PiAOL avti KOAGKWV Kal 
Tlapaoitwv Eotwoav. Wo NUGc ye oudEev Av aitLacato 
KOKEivwv Ta SEovta TloLeiv EBEAOvtwyv. (Sat. 39) 


Der Karneval bringt ,,die in ihre parodistischen 


Gegennormen umgestulpten Wert- und 
Hierarchievorstellungen in Bewegung [...]. Und so reicht 
die Lachkultur die Petrifikate der Institutionen in einem 
gleichsam aufgefrischten, erneuerten Zustand an diese 
zuruck” (Lachmann 1987, 21). 
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Temps, mythe et littérature dans les 
Lettres d'Alciphron 


Alain Billault 


Abstract 


The Letters of Alciphron most frequently seem to be situated in a 
vague time. This time is specific to Alciphron. It is made of short 
moments where brief historical allusions may appear. This time 
is fit for references to timeless myths. It is also a literary time 
which is built upon references to characters, stories and texts of 
Greek literature. This time of Alciphron is an original work of art 
which reveals the inner universe of his author. 


En quel temps les Lettres d’Alciphron sont-elles situées ? II parait 
facile de répondre a cette question en se référant au livre 4 ou 
Praxitéle, Ménandre, Hypéride, Démétrios Poliorcéte et 
Ptolémée Séter, cing grandes figures du iv€ siécle av. J.-C., 
apparaissent comme des personnages vivants. Alciphron, qui 
écrivait sans doute vers la fin du ii€ siecle de notre ére, a donc 
composé une fiction épistolaire située environ cing siécles et 
demi plus tét.! Mais, du point de vue historique, le livre 4 
constitue une exception dans le recueil, car le contexte temporel 
des autres lettres apparait beaucoup moins net.2 En fait, elles 
semblent appartenir a un temps insaisissable. Leur briéveté, qui 
leur donne l’apparence de fragments de vie, contribue a cette 
impression d’apesanteur chronologique. Mais celle-ci vient aussi 
de leur trame temporelle composite oU cohabitent de bréves 


allusions historiques et des références ponctuelles a des 
mythes, ainsi qu’a des auteurs et a des oeuvres de la littérature 
grecque. La composition de cette trame mérite de retenir 
l’attention parce qu’elle peut expliquer la perplexité que suscite 
parfois la lecture des Lettres d'Alciphron, mais aussi parce 
qu’elle est une oeuvre originale de cet auteur dont elle révéle 
l'univers mental et esthétique. 

Sur les 122 lettres qui composent le recueil d’Alciphron, 107 
ne recoivent aucune réponse. On a remarqué avec raison? que 
cette situation est en phase avec la destinée des désirs qu’elles 
expriment et qui, presque toujours, ne sont pas satisfaits. Mais 
elle a aussi une autre conséquence: elle fait ressembler ces 
lettres a des fragments que rien ne précéde ni ne suit. Pendant 
un court moment, on y apercoit un personnage et sa vie avant 
qu’il ne disparaisse sans retour. Ces lettres sont des instants de 
vie que rien ne relie entre eux, d’ou l’impression d’atomisation 
du temps que donne leur lecture. Cette impression est a peine 
atténuée dans les lettres qui regoivent une réponse. Alciphron 
passe alors de l’unicité épistolaire a l’échange. Six lettres 
recoivent une réponse. Une seule fois, la réponse a une lettre 
recoit elle-méme sa réponse. En tout, donc, quinze lettres 
relevent d’une correspondance suivie. Dans tous ces cas, ily a 
bien une séquence temporelle, mais elle est d'une grande 
briéveté: par exemple, une jeune fille écrit a sa mére qu’elle 
refuse d’épouser celui a qui elle est promise parce qu’elle en 
désire un autre. La mére lui répond qu’elle n’obtiendra pas 
satisfaction (1.11-12). Un pécheur met en garde un autre 
pécheur contre sa passion ruineuse pour une joueuse de fldte. 
L’autre rejette ses avertissements (1.21-22). Un paysan en invite 
un autre a son banquet d’anniversaire, mais l'homme décline 
l’invitation car il doit garder chez lui un voleur qu’il a pris en 
flagrant délit (2.15-16). Un maitre réprimande une esclave qui le 
dédaigne. Elle lui répond qu’elle ne veut pas de lui (2.24-25). Un 
homme se plaint d’étre maltraité par une courtisane. Elle lui 
réplique qu’il ne lui donne rien, si bien qu'elle doit gagner sa vie 
avec d'autres (4.8-9). Quant a l’unique séquence de trois lettres 
(1.17-19), elle concerne le prét sollicité et refusé d’un filet de 


péche. Seul l’échange de lettres entre Ménandre et Glykéra 
(4.18-19), au sujet de l’invitation 4 venir en Egypte adressée au 
poéte par le roi Ptolémée Séter, a une certaine ampleur. Dans 
les autres lettres, les situations évoquées pourraient donner lieu 
a des développements dramatiques, mais il leur faudrait du 
temps. Alciphron ne leur en donne pas. II choisit délibérément la 
briéveté.4 Méme lorsqu’il les accompagne d’une réponse, il 
situe donc ses lettres dans un temps bref, ponctuel, discontinu 
et fragmenté. Dans ce temps apparaissent parfois des allusions 
historiques. 

Ces allusions ne concernent pas des faits datés qui 
permettraient de situer les lettres dans la chronologie 
historique. Elles portent d’abord sur des moments qui se 
répetent. C’est le cas pour les fétes athéniennes évoquées sans 
référence a une année précise. Un travailleur de la mer somme 
sa femme de choisir: rester avec lui au bord de la mer ou partir 
pour la ville qui l‘obséde avec ses festivités religieuses. II 
mentionne les Oschophories et les Lénéennes (1.4). Un autre 
pécheur réve d’avoir la clientéle des riches Athéniens dont il 
espere des gratifications pour les Dionysies et les Apatouries 
(1.9). Une fille a vu un bel éphébe aux Oschophories et veut 
l’€pouser, de préférence au garcon qu’on a choisi pour elle 
(1.11). Un fils presse sa mére, qui est restée a la campagne, de 
venir a Athénes pour assister aux fétes religieuses et lui parle 
des Haldéa, des Apatouries, des Dionysies et des Thesmophories. 
Celles-ci sont en train de se dérouler. On est donc au mois de 
pyanepsion, en octobre, mais on ne sait en quelle année (1.37). 
La mention de ces fétes relie les lettres au calendrier athénien, 
mais ce lien reste assez vague. Alciphron ne recherche pas la 
précision historique. 

On le voit bien aussi lorsqu’il fait allusion en passant a 
certains €vénements. Un pécheur reproche a un autre d’attirer 
les employés en leur offrant de meilleurs salaires. II rappelle 
l'origine de sa fortune: 


ool HEV yap O Bodog AVEYKE TIPWNV XpUGOTG KOUATOG 
Aapetkod, tic eri DaAapivi vauyaxtac tows AetWava, 


KataSvons oipat vnoc Nepoukiig avtoic avSpaot kai 
QUTOIG XPNHAOLy, OtE ETtL THV TIPOYOVWY TMV NHETEPWV O 
OEULOTOKAS 0 TOU NEokAEous Apato To HEya kata Mndwv 
TPOTIALOV. 


Un coup de filet t'a apporté l’autre jour des dariques d’or 
qui sont peut-étre des restes de la bataille navale de 
Salamine ; un navire perse a dG sombrer, corps et biens, 
au temps de nos ancétres, quand Thémistocle, fils de 
Néoclés, éleva le grand trophée sur les Médes. (1.5) 


Il n’est peut-étre pas invraisemblable que la trouvaille quia 
rendu ce pécheur riche s’explique par la bataille de Salamine ou 
la flotte grecque l’emporta sur la flotte perse en 480 av. J.-C. 
Cependant, l’auteur de la lettre indique seulement que cette 
bataille s’est déroulée “au temps de nos ancétres”, sans dire 
combien de temps au juste s’est écoulé depuis lors. Sa lettre se 
situe donc dans un temps indéterminé rattaché par un lien trés 
lache a un événement historique ancien. II en va de méme pour 
celle ou un parasite, accusé injustement par une femme d’étre 
complice de l’adultére de son mari et sauvé par la mort 
providentielle d’un accusateur redoutable, se compare aux 
Athéniens qui furent accusés, en 415 av. J.-C., d’avoir mutilé les 
Hermés ou parodié les Mystéres d’Eleusis (3.36). Les lettres qui 
évoquent des réalités historiques présentes ne sont pas plus 
précises. Un pécheur pense a s’enfuir d’Athénes, car la cité 
enrdéle les marins pour une prochaine expédition navale, mais il 
n'indique ni les raisons, nila destination de cette expédition 
qu’il est impossible de dater (1.14). D’autres allusions 
historiques au sens large relévent de ce que nous appellerions 
aujourd’hui des faits de société. Un pécheur entend ainsi a 
Athénes, au portique Poecile, un philosophe stoicien qui 
déclame contre la folie des marins et les risques qu’ils prennent 
en mer (1.3). Un paysan déplore que son fils, parti a la ville, soit 
devenu fou en adoptant les idées et la maniére d’étre des 
philosophes cyniques (2.38). Ce sont deux témoignages sur 
l’activité des philosophes a Athénes, c’est-a-dire sur une réalité 
historique durable et donc peu propice a une datation précise. 


Un troisieme témoignage sur le méme sujet concerne Epicure. 
Une jeune femme, Léontion, se plaint a la courtisane Lamia du 
comportement du philosophe qui veut avoir avec elle une 
relation exclusive et la séparer de son bien-aimé Timarque 
(4.17). Sa lettre contient une indication chronologique, 
puisqu’elle indique qu’Epicure a presque quatre-vingts ans. 
Comme le philosophe est né en 341 av. J.-C., il cherche donc a 
accaparer Léontion vers 261. Mais c’est encore une 
approximation. La chronologie des allusions historique reste 
vague. Qu’elles concernent le passé ou le présent d’Athénes, 
elles tissent un lien flou entre les Lettres d’Alciphron et le temps 
de I’histoire. Mais ces Lettres ont aussi un rapport avec le temps 
anhistorique des mythes. 

Les personnages d’Alciphron comparent parfois leur 
destinée a celle des figures de la mythologie. Un pécheur se 
plaint de travailler dur en pure perte et rapproche son activité 
de celle des Danaides (1.2). C'est une comparaison désespérée 
puisque, pour avoir assassiné leurs maris, les Danaides étaient 
condamnées, aux Enfers, a remplir sans fin un tonneau qui ne 
cessait de se vider. Elles subissaient ainsi un chatiment éternel, 
comme le sera, selon le pécheur, sa propre misére. Mais 
Alciphron peut aussi s’amuser en inspirant a ses personnages 
de rapprocher de la vie des monstres, des héros et des dieux les 
péripéties de leur propre vie. La disproportion entre leur 
condition mortelle ordinaire et celle de ces étres fabuleux crée 
alors un effet comique. Une femme reproche ainsi a son mari de 
se ruiner pour une météque du Pirée qu'elle compare a 
Charybde, le monstre qui, dans |’Odyssée, engloutit tout ce qui 
passe a Sa portée (1.6). Son mari est donc un nouvel Ulysse dont 
l'adultére est l’'aventure. Un autre pécheur se trouve dans une 
situation analogue. II couvre de cadeaux une joueuse de flite. 
Un ami le met en garde contre elle en la comparant a Skylla, 
autre créature dévorante rencontrée par Ulysse (1.21), mais 
l'intéressé ne veut rien entendre. II recourt a son tour ala 
mythologie pour justifier sa conduite: en tombant amoureux de 
cette femme, il a, dit-il, obéi a Eros, fils d’Aphrodite, la déesse 
née des flots et a qui un pécheur doit donc obéissance. Quant a 


sa bien-aimée, il la compare a Panopé et a Galatée, les plus 
belles des Néréides (1.22). Ce pécheur soutient donc qu’il agit 
pieusement en faisant des folies pour cette joueuse de flite. 
Voila un raisonnement ingénieux et qui peut faire sourire, tout 
comme la fierté du berger Pratinas qui déclare qu’il a imité 
“l'enfant des Edénes, le fils de Calliopé” (2.9), c’est-a-dire 
Orphée, en jouant de la syrinx entouré de son troupeau a 
l'heure de midi. Non sans jalousie, le parasite Gnathon attribue 
a la protection des Charites la faveur dont jouit Gryllion, un 
autre parasite (3.8). Un voleur invoque Hermés et Héraclés au 
début de sa lettre (3.11), car il pense leur devoir son salut alors 
qu’il allait 6tre déchiré par les chiens qui le poursuivaient 
comme s’il avait offensé Artémis, c’est-a-dire comme Actéon. Il 
grandit ainsi sa mésaventure en escamotant la malhonnéteté 
qui en a été l’origine. Quant a l'homme qu’on poursuivait 
injustement pour complicité d’adultére, il pense que les dieux 
l’ont arraché in extremis “au chien a trois tétes qui, dit-on, garde 
les portes du Tartare” (3.36). Il compare donc son accusateur a 
Cerbére, le chien des Enfers, qu’il confond avec le Tartare. Cette 
confusion est révélatrice. Alciphron ne présente pas ses 
personnages comme des experts en mythologie. Mais il leur 
préte avec elle une relation familiére qui les conduit parfois a se 
comparer, avec des exagérations et des approximations, a ses 
personnages et ses images. Ces comparaisons leur procurent 
des explications, des justifications ou des références qui leur 
permettent d’exprimer ce qu’ils ressentent. Ils entretiennent 
donc avec la mythologie une relation authentiquement 
folklorique qui rattache par moments les péripéties de leur vie a 
I'éternité du mythe. Elle les éloigne du méme coup du temps 
historique et de toute chronologie. Elle relie leurs expériences a 
une autre temporalité, immémoriale et permanente, qui donne 
un supplément de sens a leur conduite. Cette temporalité 
confére ainsi au temps des Lettres d’Alciphron une profondeur 
significative. Elle les arrache ala simple anecdote, tout comme 
les références a la littérature. 

La présence de la littérature dans les Lettres d’Alciphron 
prend des formes diverses.° Alciphron cite parfois quelques 


mots d’un texte. Le parasite Thambophagos a entendu le 
grammairien Arétadés justifier son habitude de voler de la 
nourritureen pronongant un vers d’Homere: “Boire, manger et 
puis ... emporter quelque chose” (3.20.2). C’est un vers de 
l'Odyssée 15.378: kal payeyEv TILEHEV TE ETtetta SE kal TL 
pepeoOat. Il est prononcé par Eumée qui évoque devant Ulysse 
le besoin pour les serviteurs de se rendre de temps a autre chez 
la maitresse de maison pour lui parler, mais aussi pour profiter 
de son hospitalité. En le citant, Arétadés montre a la fois son 
savoir et sa lucidité sur sa propre conduite. On peut le trouver 
humble puisqu’il se compare a un porcher. Mais il s’éléve aussi 
car Eumée est un personnage d’une célébre épopée. On peut en 
dire autant pour un autre grammairien, Autochth6n. Le parasite 
Phrygocoilés l’a entendu citer un autre vers d’Homére pour 
illustrer les avanies de sa condition: “Zeus, 6 pére, nul dieu n’est 
plus cruel que toi”, Ze0 TatEp OU Tic celo BEWV GAOWTEPOG 
dAAoc (3.42.2). Ce vers apparait dans I’Iliade (3.365) et dans 
l'Odyssée (20.201). Il est prononcé dans I'Iliade par Ménélas 
lorsqu’il n’arrive pas a blesser Paris, et dans I’ Odyssée par 
Philoetios, un des Prétendants, ému par la misére d’Ulysse qu'il 
n'a pas reconnu puisqu’il a l’apparence d’un mendiant. En citant 
Homere, Arétadés et Autochthon s’identifient pour un instant a 
ses personnages. Ils s’inscrivent dans le temps d’'Homeére qui 
vient doubler celui de leur propre vie en lui donnant une 
profondeur inattendue. Alciphron est habile a ménager ce genre 
d’ouverture temporelle, et pas seulement en direction 
d'Homere. 

Le pécheur Glaucos a entendu, au Portique Poecile, un 
philosophe stoicien qui dénongait la vie dangereuse des marins. 
Il se souvient que ce philosophe citait un vers a l’appui de sa 
these: “II prétendait que c’était d’un certain Aratos, savant dans 
les phénoménes célestes, et cela disait (autant que je peux m’en 
souvenir car je n’ai pas tout retenu): Seu/ un morceau de bois 
protége de I'Hades.” (1.3). Glaucos cite en fait avec exactitude le 
vers 299 des Phénomenes d'Aratos: OALyov 5é 51a EVAov Atd’ 
EPUKEL. Ce vers Se trouve dans un passage ou Aratos évoque les 
dangers courus par les marins qui naviguent pendant la 


mauvaise saison et que seule la coque de leur bateau empéche 
de disparaitre dans les flots. Pour le composer, le poéte s’est 
inspiré de deux passages d'Homére, dans |’Iliade (10.160-161 et 
15.627-628). Ensuite, ce vers est lui-méme devenu un modeéle et 
une référence. Juvénal (12.58-59) l’imite. L’'auteur du traité Du 
sublime (10, 6) le commente. Sénéque le Rhéteur et Sénéque 
reprennent l'idée qu’il exprime et qui devient ainsi un topique.® 
En le citant a son tour, Alciphron prend donc place dans une 
tradition abondante, celle de la littérature érudite antique qui 
faisait grand cas des Phénomeénes d’Aratos. Il y rattache sa lettre, 
en lui donnant ainsi un enracinement prestigieux et en 
l’inscrivant, au-dela du temps de l’anecdote, dans le temps vaste 
et permanent de la littérature. II procede de méme lorsqu’ il 
préte au parasite Péxancdnos un éloge dithyrambique d’un 
homme riche qui vient d’arriver a Athénes et dont il a recu, 
comme beaucoup d'autres, les largesses. Pexancénos dit de cet 
homme: “Sur ses lévres la Muse a versé le nectar” (3.29.3). 
Péxancénos cite presque en entier le vers 82 de I'Idylle 7 de 
Théocrite, sans nommer le poéte: oUveKa oi yYAUKU Motoa kata 
OTOHATOG XEE VEKTAP. Ce vers apparait dans le chant oU Lycidas 
célebre Comatas, un berger légendaire qu’un maitre pervers 
avait enfermé vivant dans un coffre parce qu’il sacrifiait ses 
bétes aux Muses. Mais celles-ci le sauvérent en lui envoyant 
dans son cercueil des abeilles nourriciéres. Elles le protégeaient 
parce qu’elles l’avaient élu comme poéte. Comatas appartient 
aux origines du chant pastoral.7 Théocrite l’évoque en faisant 
écho a Hésiode qui souligne dans la Théogonie (83-84, 96-97) la 
protection que les Muses accordent a leurs élus. En citant 
Théocrite dans un tout autre contexte, Alciphron élargit 
I'horizon temporel de la lettre de Pénancdnos. II la rattache a la 
fois au temps immémorial de la legende pastorale et a celui de 
la plus ancienne tradition poétique. 

Il peut aussi mentionner les poétes sans citer leurs vers. 
Glaukippé, la jeune fille qui reclame a sa mére d’épouser le bel 
éphebe qu’elle a vu a la féte des Oschophories, termine sa 
requéte par une menace: “Je serai a lui, sinon j’imiterai Sapphd 
de Lesbos: a défaut du rocher de Leucade, j’irai sur les falaises 


du Pirée me jeter dans les flots” (1.11). Glaukippé se référe non 
a l’oeuvre, mais a la l4gende de Sapphé qu’un amour 
malheureux pour Phaon avait, dit-on, conduite a se jeter du haut 
d'un rocher, dans l’ile de Leucade. Cette tentative de suicide de 
la poétesse fut, en fait, inventée bien aprés sa mort.8 C’était une 
fiction qui fut consacrée par Ovide dans les Héroides (15) ou 
Sappho écrit a Phaon. Mais elle était déja connue de Ménandre 
qui l’évoque dans La Leucadienne (Fr. 1).9 Elle faisait partie de 
cette nébuleuse anecdotique entourant les grandes figures de la 
poésie grecque et qui se transmettait avec leurs oeuvres. 
Alciphron contribue ici a cette tradition. Glaukippé, emportée 
par Sa passion, n’hésite pas a se comparer a la plus célébre 
poétesse grecque de l’amour. Cette comparaison la projette 
dans le temps éternel de la légende des poétes, bien loin de la 
banalité de sa situation, celle d’une fille amoureuse. Lorsque les 
personnages d’Alciphron citent les poétes, leur destinée est 
donc, pour un instant, arrachée a la simple anecdote et grandie 
parce qu’elle se trouve reliée aux profondeurs du temps de la 
tradition poétique. Alciphron, quant a lui, rattache par ces 
citations ses Lettres a la grande littérature. Celle-ci les 
accompagne aussi souvent comme une escorte implicite. 
Certaines lettres contiennent, en effet, des références a des 
oeuvres qu’Alciphron ne nomme pas, mais que le public cultivé 
pouvait reconnaitre. Le pécheur Képhalos écrit a Pontios pour le 
mettre en garde contre la tempéte qui menace et lui énumeére 
des zones tempétueuses en Méditerranée. Le Cap Capharée, un 
promontoire de la cote sud-est de I’Eubée, en fait partie: 


EOTL SE OUSEV TOUTWY TIDOG XELUWVAa Kai KivSuvov O 
Kapnpeus emletkeotepoc. avapEeivavtecs oUv aTtOAfEat TO 
KAvéwv_tov kai KaBapav aidpiav yeveo@at, 
TIEPLVOOTIOOHEV Gxpt Kai aUtob tob KapnpEews tac aKtdc, 
tv’ et TOU TL TMV Ek Vauaylac dTtomttuoBEV EUpEBELN OWA, 
ToUto TleploteiAavtes Tayph] KAAUWWHEV. 


Le Capharée n’est nullement plus sdr que ces régions, en 
cas de tempéte ou de danger. Alors, en attendant que la 
houle s‘apaise et que le temps retrouve sa pureté, 


parcourons les falaises jusqu’au Capharée ; si nous 
trouvons le cadavre d’un naufragé rejeté par la mer, nous 
pourrons l’ensevelir et lui donner une tombe. (1.10) 


Képhalos propose a Pontios une promenade pieuse au Cap 
Capharée. S’ils y trouvent le corps d’un naufragé, ils pourront lui 
donner une sépulture, conformément a l’impératif de piété 
funéraire que les Grecs considéraient comme catégorique. Mais 
en évoquant ce lieu, Alciphron inscrit aussi sa lettre dans une 
riche tradition littéraire ot l'on trouve Hérodote (8.13-14), 
Sophocle (Fr. 429-431 Radt),19 Lycophron (Alexandra 384-386), 
Apollodore (6.11) et Hygin (116). Tous désignent le Cap 
Capharée comme un lieu dangereux. C’est la, dit-on, que 
Nauplios, voulant venger la mort de son fils Palaméde, alluma 
des feux pour qu’a son retour de Troie, la flotte grecque 
s'échoue sur les récifs. Enfin, c’est dans cette zone que Dion 
Chrysostome situe une grande partie de son Discours 7, 
l'Euboicos.11 Les éditeurs d'Alciphron dans la Loeb Classical 
Library’2 notent qu’Alciphron fait peut-étre une vague allusion a 
ce discours dans sa lettre, mais on peut se montrer bien plus 
affirmatif a ce sujet. Dans le discours de Dion, le paysan qui 
l’'accueille aprés un naufrage lui raconte comment il a été, un 
jour, accusé par un démagogue de la ville de piller les navires 
qui s’échouent dans la zone des Creux de |’Eubée ou se trouve 
le Cap Capharée, et méme de provoquer leur perte en imitant 
Nauplios (31-32). Un peu plus loin, un autre homme explique, 
en revanche, comment il a fait naufrage dans cette zone et 
comment il a été recueilli par ce méme paysan (55). Alciphron 
reprend donc deux fois le theme du naufrage au Cap Capharée 
et une fois la legende de Nauplios. Par conséquent, le Discours 7 
de Dion peut étre considéré comme I|’hypotexte de la lettre 
d’Alciphron, en méme temps que toute la tradition littéraire 
relative au Cap Capharée. D’autre part, il est aussi celui de la 
lettre oU le paysan Philoc6mos demande a son ami Astyllos de 
l’emmener avec lui s'il se rend en ville, car il n’y est jamais allé 
(2.28). Dans le Discours 7 de Dion, le paysan qui a recueilli 
l’orateur lui réveéle que |’autre paysan qui vit avec lui n’est 


jamais allé a la ville, tandis que lui-méme ne I’a visitée que deux 
fois (21). Alciphron ne développe pas la situation qu'il évoque 
mais, en la mentionnant, il fait sans doute écho au discours de 
Dion qu’on peut alors considérer comme son modele implicite. 
Alciphron établit a sa maniére une continuité temporelle entre le 
Discours 7 de Dion et ses propres Lettres. 

On retrouve le méme procédé dans la lettre oU le paysan 
Iophon maudit le cog qui l’a réveillé alors qu’il révait qu’il était 
riche et allait 6tre élu stratége (2.2). Elle fait penser au 
cordonnier Micylle qui, dans Le songe ou le cog de Lucien, se 
plaint d’avoir été réveillé d’un réve analogue par son coq (1). 
Alciphron se place dans le sillage de Lucien, mais il choisit la 
briéveté en ne développant pas la situation, alors que Lucien en 
tire tout un dialogue.'3 II suit encore les traces de Lucien 
lorsque le paysan Gnath6n parle a Callic6midés de Timon (2.32), 
le célébre misanthrope a qui Lucien avait consacré un autre 
dialogue, Timon ou le misanthrope. Alciphron s‘inspire sans 
doute de Lucien mais, encore une fois, pour une évocation bien 
plus bréve. II y pense peut-étre aussi lorsque le parasite 
Capnosphranteés se résigne, si personne ne l’invite, a boire l’eau 
de la fontaine Ennéacrounos (1.13) comme prétend le faire le 
philosophe Thrasyclés dans le méme dialogue de Lucien (56). 
Quant au proverbe “Un chien qui a appris a ronger le cuir 
n’oubliera jamais son métier” que le parasite H6rologios cite a 
la fin de sa lettre (3.11), il figure aussi dans le pamphlet de 
Lucien Contre un bibliomane ignorant (25). Un autre parasite, 
Laimokykldps, critique les Corinthiens en ces termes: “Les gens 
de la-bas m’ont paru désagréables. Ils n’entendent rien aux 
banquets”, GYapLotoLt yap WeOnoav oide Kal HKLOTA OULTIOTLKOL 
(1. 15.2). Ses mots font écho a ceux que Lucien préte, dans Sur 
les salariés des Grands (30), a |'intellectuel qui, devenu employé 
dans une grande maison, découvre qu’il n'a pas les qualités 
requises pour cet emploi: “je suis désagréable et je n’entends 
rien aux banquets”, Gxaplotos Eipl Kal HKLOTA GUUTIOTLKOG. On 
pense encore a Lucien lorsque le parasite Autoclétos raconte 
comment des philosophes se sont mal conduits pendant un 
banquet (3.19.6-9). Lucien décrit une scéne analogue dans Le 


banquet ou les Lapithes. Les Lettres d'Alciphron se situent donc 
souvent dans le sillage de l’oeuvre de Lucien. Elles lui font écho 
sans l’imiter et se relient a elle en la continuant sous une autre 
forme. Alciphron procéde encore ainsi avec d’autres auteurs. 

C’est le cas pour Longus. La lettre ou le berger Pratinas se 
décrit jouant de la syrinx au milieu de son troupeau (2.9) peut 
faire penser a une scéne analogue dans Daphnis et Chloé (1.13). 
De méme, lorsque le paysan Ampélion envoie a son ami Euergos 
les oiseaux qu’il vient de prendre par grand froid en enduisant 
de glu les branches des poiriers voisins (2.27), l'€pisode rappelle 
celui de Daphnis et Chloé (3.6-9) oU Daphnis, un jour d’hiver, 
capture des oiseaux par le méme procédé et les offre a la famille 
de Chloé. Alciphron fait ainsi cho au roman de Longus, mais il 
se montre plus concis que le romancier dont il ne mentionne 
pas le nom. II ne nomme pas non plus Ménandre lorsqu’il 
indique que Timon lance des mottes de terre aux passants (2. 
32.2) tout comme Cnémon dans le Dyscolos (110-111). Quant a la 
courtisane Myrrhiné préte a recourir aux philtres, méme s’ils 
peuvent étre mortels, pour reconquérir Diphilos qui la délaisse 
(4.10), elle ressemble a Simaitha, la protagoniste de I'Idylle 2 de 
Théocrite. Qu’il cite Homére, Aratos et Théocrite, qu’il se référe 
a Sapphé, qu’il prenne pour modéles implicites Dion 
Chrysostome, Lucien, Longus, Ménandre ou encore Théocrite, 
Alciphron veut donc relier ses Lettres aux oeuvres qui les ont 
précédées. Il les ouvre ainsi au temps de la littérature ou il vient 
a son tour prendre sa place, a sa maniére allusive et précise a la 
fois. 

Au livre 4, cette activité référentielle sophistiquée passe au 
second plan et céde la place a une représentation plus directe 
de la littérature. On y trouve, en effet, une lettre de Ménandre a 
sa bien-aimée Glykéra (18) et une réponse de cette derniére (19) 
ou figure méme une courte liste des comédies du poéte (19.19). 
Les deux amants discutent de la réponse que Ménandre doit 
donner au roi Ptolémée Séter qui I’a invité a venir en Egypte. 
Comme Pline (7.30.111) mentionne aussi cette invitation royale, 
les lettres 18 et 19 relevent de la reconstitution historique, 
méme si l’on a parfois contesté l’existence du personnage de 


Glykéra.14 C’est a une reconstitution du méme genre que font 
penser la lettre de Phryné a son amant Praxitéle (1), celle ou 
Glykéra parle de Ménandre a Bacchis (2), celle ou Bacchis 
remercie l’orateur Hypéride (3) d’avoir sauvé Phryné lors d’un 
proces célébre mentionné par Athénée (13.59) et celle de Lamia 
ason amant Démétrios Poliorcéte (16). Ces lettres concourent a 
une représentation idéalisée de |’Athénes du iv€ siécle av. J.-C. 
sur lequel Alciphron a choisi de concentrer son propos pour 
achever son recueil. 

Il opére ainsi, au livre 4, un resserrement de sa perspective 
et cesse de tisser la trame temporelle singuliére qui est le 
propre des trois premiers livres. Cette trame, ou quatre temps 
s’entrelacent, celui, discontinu et fragmenteé, de l’'anecdote, celui 
de l'histoire, celui des mythes et celui de la littérature, est une 
création originale d’Alciphron. Elle est faite d’apercus 
momentanés, d’allusions historiques, mais aussi d’ouvertures 
sur le temps immobile des mythes et de la littérature. Elle donne 
a ses Lettres une grande profondeur de champ. En la tissant 
avec le tact qui est sa marque distinctive, Alciphron révéle a la 
fois sa vaste culture et son ambition d’écrivain qui est de 
prendre place a son tour dans la tradition en lui faisant écho. 
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Der komodische Brief - Poiesis und 
Gattungshybride in Alkiphrons 
Hetarenbriefen 


Manuel Baumbach 


Abstract 


This essay explores aspects of aesthetic experience in reading 
Alciphron’s Letters of Courtesans as a collection and in exploring 
its poiesis with a special focus on fragment 5. By mixing 
elements of comedy (Menander) and epistolography Alciphron 
creates a new hybrid form which can be described as ‘comedic 
letters’ by analogy with Lucian’s comedic dialogues. 


TPLYEG EVOUALOHEVAL MUGEL, FavOiGouoat SEApapyakeuta 
Kai TOV AKpWHLSwy UTIEPKEXUHEVAL HAAAKHG. OpBaApol SE 
vf try AptEeuty, GANG OEANVNG EUKUKAOTEPOL: Kai TO HEAGV 
ai KOpat HEAdvtatat Kai TO KUKAW AEUKOV ... 


Naturgelocktes Haar, naturblond, nicht gefarbt, weich 
Uber die Schultern flieSend, Augen, bei Artemis, schoner 
rund als der Vollmond und das Schwarz der Pupillen das 
glanzendste Schwarz, das Weif§ herum das glanzendste 
Wei ...1 


Mit dieser Ekphrasis bricht der letzte Hetarenbrief Alkiphrons (fr. 
5. Schepers)2 genau in dem Moment ab, in dem das Antlitz der 
Hetare Lais Konturen gewinnt. Das Fragment Uberlasst es den 


Rezipienten,? die weitere Beschreibung ihrer 
aufSergewohnlichen Schénheit selbst zu imaginieren oder es bei 
der vom Text gegebenen Fokussierung auf ihr Gesicht zu 
belassen. In beiden Fallen erreicht der Brief, dass ,alle’ - sowohl 
das Kollektiv seiner (fiktiven) Empfanger, die Hetaren von Athen, 
als auch seine Leser - nicht nur den Namen der Hetare ,,im 
Munde fuhren” (ttavtec aut AaAovov, fr. 5.2), sondern Lais 
selbst vor Augen haben. Die Visualisierung einer Hetare am 
Ende der Briefsammlung in Verbindung mit der kurz zuvor im 
Brief erfolgten Nennung eines Kunstlers (Apelles) erzeugt einen 
rahmenbildenden metapoetischen Dialog mit dem ersten 
Hetarenbrief Uber die Poiesis der Sammlung und ihr 
asthetisches Konzept, das starke Ahnlichkeiten mit Lukians 
literarischer Neuschdopfung des komddischen Dialogs aufweist. 
Alkiphrons Hetarenbriefe lassen, so die These der folgenden 
Uberlegungen, eine analoge Form der Hybridisierung erkennen, 
wobei Alkiphron im Unterschied zu Lukian nicht den Dialog, 
sondern das Genre des Briefes wahlt und diesem als Figur und 
Reprasentant der Komddie Menander und nicht (wie Lukian) 
Aristophanes zumischt. Als Ergebnis entsteht der komddische 
Brief als eine hybride Form, die uber das raffinierte Spiel mit 
literarischen Traditionen und historischen Anleihen von ihren 
Rezipienten neue asthetische Zugriffe auf Hetaren in Wort und 
Bild erwartet. 


1 Kunst und Asthetik in den Hetadrenbriefen - die 
Rahmung der Sammlung 


Mit der Nennung von Lais verortet sich der letzte Brief (fr. 5) 
zeitlich im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr., wo zwei beruhmte Hetaren 
dieses Namens - Lais von Korinth und Lais von Hykkara auf 
Sizilien - als Zeitgenossinnen mit Wohn- und Arbeitssitz in 
Korinth bezeugt sind. Mit diesem Bezug auf eine aufsertextliche 
Realitat wird nicht nur der fur die kaiserzeitliche Literatur der 
Zweiten Sophistik typische Referenzraum des ,klassischen‘ 
Griechenlands des 5. und 4. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. aufgemacht, 


sondern das Fragment folgt der Tendenz der Hetdrenbriefe, 
durch Bezugnahmen auf Figuren aus der griechischen 
Lebenswirklichkeit wie Menander oder Apelles 
Historizitatseffekte zu erzeugen. Diese Tendenz ist umso 
auffalliger, als in den drei anderen Briefkorpora Alkiphrons, den 
Fischer-, Farmer- und Parasitenbriefen, vornehmlich sprechende 
Namen verwendet werden.4 Anstatt jedoch im Sinne einer 
Authentizitatsfiktion (authentic fiction)> zu versuchen, den 
fiktiven Charakter der Briefe zu verschleiern, um den Eindruck 
zu vermitteln, vermeintlich authentische Einflicke in eine zeitlich 
klar bestimmbare historische Realitat zu geben, werden die 
vermeintlich bekannten ,historischen’ Figuren in den 
Hetarenbriefen systematisch neu konturiert, haufig 
entpersonalisiert und so zu Reflexionsfiguren Uber das 
Gemachtsein (Poiesis) und den Wirkungsanspruch der Briefe 
selbst. Dabei tritt die individuelle Hetare hinter der 
Vielstimmigkeit der 20 fiktiven Briefe, in denen sich insgesamt 
27 Hetaren zu Wort melden, mehr und mehr zurtick und wird 
am Schluss im Fragment 5 sogar ganz in das Anonym eines 
Kollektivs UberfUhrt bzw. von einer ,Superhetare’ abgeldst: Lais 
bringt die anderen Hetaren zum Verstummen, ohne dabei - so 
zumindest in dem uberlieferten Teil des Briefes - selbst 
sprechen zu mussen. Vielmehr spricht man Uber sie, Uberall und 
in ganz Griechenland (fr. 5.1-2): 


OUk EmUGEoVE TA VEWTEPA VOV TIPGyHATA; OUK NKOVOATE 
Kalvov Etaipac 6voya; W TIOooV NUtv ETILTETELKLOTAL 
Xpfiya, Adic ud ArteAAOO tot Cwypdapou 
Onptotpo~pnGetoa. GOALaL, KAEioate TA EPyaotnpla AUTH, 
HGAAov SE kai EauTac attoKAEtoate: pia vOv Eottv Ff Thy 
‘EAAGSa 6Anv dtacoBovoa yuvn, pia: Aaic €év toic 
Koupstotc, Aaic ev tots BEatpotc, Ev Talc EKKANOLALG, EV 
totic Stkaotnpiotc, ev th BouAf, Tavtaxf}: 


»Habt Ihr noch nicht das Allerneueste gehort? Noch nicht 
den neuesten Hetarennamen? Oh, Was ist da gegen uns 
ins Werk gesetzt worden! Lais vom Maler Apelles 
gebandigt! Ungluckliche! Sperrt Eure Buden zu oder, noch 


besser, versperrt Euch selbst. Eine einzige Frau halt nun 
ganz Hellas in Atem, eine einzige. ,,Lais” in den 
Barbierstuben, ,,Lais” in den Theatern, in den 
Volksversammlungen, in den Gerichten, im Rat, Uberall.” 


Zur Rhetorik des Briefes gehdrt die Unkenntnis der fiktiven 
Adressatinnen des Briefes, die Lais noch nicht zu kennen 
scheinen, ebenso wie ihre fehlende Vorstellung fiir uns als 
Rezipienten. Lais tritt als Person nicht wirklich in Erscheinung, 
man hat nur von ihr gehort bzw. erfahrt von ihr durch 
Horensagen. Der einzige individualisierende Hinweis und 
mogliche Historizitatseffekt ist inre Liebesverbindung mit dem 
Maler Apelles,® die allerdings sprachlich so gestaltet ist, dass die 
metapoetische Aussage die lebenswirkliche Uberlagert: Zwar 
schwingt in dem Ausdruck eine sexuelle Komponente mit, 
insofern Apelles als Liebhaber aus der ,wilden’ Lais eine 
hoffahige Hetare gemacht haben konnte, aber der sowohl auf 
der Figurenebene (die Hetaren der Hetdrenbriefe geben sich 
durch intertextuelle Verweise, attisches Sorechen und 
kulturelles Wissen zumeist als gebildete Frauen zu erkennen)/ 
als auch fur textexterne gebildete Rezipienten (pepaideuménoi) 
unnotige Zusatz ,,Maler” (Cwypawoc) bei Apelles unterstreicht, 
dass es vielmehr um dessen Kunstfertigkeit geht. Vor diesem 
Hintergrund wird uns Lais als ein Kunstobjekt vorgestellt, das 
,vom Maler Apelles gebandigt”, d. h. in einem Bild stillgestellt 
wurde, und das der bzw. die Briefschreiber in der Folge 
ekphrastisch von ihr entwerfen bzw. beschreiben. So gesehen 
enden die Hetarenbriefe mit einer Kunstbeschreibung, womit die 
Kunst des Beschreibens selbst ausgestellt wird: Die Ekphrasis in 
progymnastischer Tradition gehdrt dem Dichter, Alkiphron, der 
Lais in seinem Brief mit so vielen Superlativen entwirft und 
idealisiert, dass selbst die Stummen anfangen, Uber sie zu 
»sprechen’.8 Die besondere Wirkung der Hetadre auf der 
Inhaltsebene geht einher mit einer besonderen Sprache, in der 
uber sie geredet und mit der sie gestaltet wird - ein Aspekt, der 
durch den Neologismus @nptotpo~nGetoa (,,sie wurde wie ein 
Tier gezahmt/gebandigt")? besonders stark hervortritt. Und 


diese Sprache ist letztlich die besondere Sprache und Gestaltung 
aller Hetarenbriefe, die ,das Neueste” (ta vewtepa) nicht nur 
inhaltlich transportieren, sondern es in einer besonderen Weise 
prasentieren und Uberall in Hellas und zudem quer durch alle 
Gesellschaftsschichten von der Barbierstube Uber das Theater 
bis in die Ratsversammlung in gelesener oder rezitierter Form 
verbreiten. 

Ein Kunstler bzw. die Kunst selbst steht auch im Mittelpunkt 
des ersten Briefes der Sammlung, die mit einer an der 
Pygmalion-Erzahlung modellierten Geschichte beginnt:19 Die 
historisch und literarisch gut bezeugte Hetare Phryne!'! schreibt 
ihrem Liebhaber, dem Bildhauer Praxiteles, vom Erleben ihrer 
eigenen Schonheit als Statue: 


... Hf] Setons: e€elpyaoat yap mdyKaAdov TL xpfya, olov Hd 
TG COL THV TIWITOTE ... OUSELG THV KATA XELDWV 
TLOVNBEVTWV, THY GEAUTOO Etaipav iSpuodG Ev TEHEVEL. 
uEon yap Eotnka [Eri] thc <of\c> Appositns kai too 
"Epwtoc dua to0 oo0. un pBovnons dé pot TAs TUG: ot 
yap nudc SeacdyeEvot ertatvoGot MNpaktteAn, kai OTL ths 
ofc TExvNs yeyova oUK ASoEoUoi yE Oeottteic WEONV 
KetoBat Bev. 


... Furchte keinen Skandal, denn Du hast ein herrliches 
Werk vollbracht, wie es noch niemand von Menschenhand 
geschaffen gesehen hat. Das Standbild Deiner Geliebten 
hast Du im Tempelhaine aufgestellt, dort stehe ich nun 
zwischen Deiner Aphrodite und Deinem Eros. Mi&gdnne 
mir diese Ehre nicht, preisen doch die, die uns sehen, den 
Praxiteles, und die Thespier halten es, weil mich Deine 
Kunst schuf, nicht fur eine Sinde, wenn ich zwischen 
Gottern stehe. 


Es fallt auf, dass im Brief die Stimmen von Phryne als 
Betrachterin der Statue und die der sprechenden Statue 
ineinander Ubergehen,'2 so dass die Kunst sich in persona einer 
Hetare bzw. einer kUnstlerisch gestalteten Hetare selbst 
bespiegelt. Das Objekt der Betrachtung wird zum kritischen 


Subjekt, es tritt mit sich selbst in einen produktiven Dialog. Und 
auch der Kunstler, Praxiteles, wird in diesen Prozess einbezogen, 
ja fast hineingezogen: 


EV ETL Th 6wped Aime, EAGETV o€ TIPOG NHGc, iva Ev TH 
TEMEVEL HET’ GAANAWV KATAOKALV@ HEV. OU ULavoOHEV yap 
ToUG BEoUG ONG AUTO TIETIOLNKAHEV. EPPWOO. 


»Es fehlt nur noch eines, um das Geschenk voll zu machen 
— komm zu mir, damit wir uns im Tempelbezirk13 zur 
Liebe lagern. Denn die Gotter, die wir selbst geschaffen, 
werden wir schon nicht entweihen. Leb wohl!” 


Der abschlieRende Blick richtet sich weg von der Hetare auf 
ihren Schopfer und damit vordergrundig auf Praxiteles, fur den 
die erwahnten Aphrodite- und Eros-Statuen historisch bezeugt 
sind, hintergrundig aber auf Alkiphron selbst, der diesen 
,echten’ Statuen eine neue, eine Hetarenstatue hinzuftgt hat. 
Die Kunstlichkeit der im Brief verhandelten Figuren zusammen 
mit ihrer Lokalisierung an einem - fur die Lebenswirklichkeit der 
Hetaren hdéchst ungewohnlichen - Ort, einem heiligen Bezirk, 
lasst die Sammlung der Hetdrenbriefe mit der Inszenierung von 
und der Reflexion Uber Kunst beginnen. Der erste Brief 
visualisiert eine bekannte Hetare so, dass die Hetare aus der 
passiven Rolle der Betrachteten heraustritt und zur Betrachterin 
wird, wobei es die Selbstbespiegelung von Figur und 
Kunstobjekt ist, die im Mittelpunkt steht. Daher kann der erste 
Brief als eine programmatische'4 Einladung an die Rezipienten 
gelesen werden, eben diese Betrachtungsweise einzunehmen 
und einen neuen Blick auf die Hetaren zu werfen, die sich und 
inr Leben auf eine neue Weise, eben in Briefform beschreiben. 
Und diese neue Form des Beschreibens'!5 ist literarisch ebenso 
hybrid wie das Verhalten der Hetare und der Umgang mit ihnen 
auf der fiktiven Erzahl- bzw. Handlungsebene des ersten 
Hetarenbriefes: Eine Hetare wird Uber die Aufstellung ihres 
Standbildes neben Aphrodite und Eros in einem heiligen Bezirk 
vergottlicht und will sich dort der korperlichen Liebe hingeben - 


deutlicher k6nnen Hybris und Miasma nicht ausgestellt 
werden.!§ In beiden Fallen handelt die Hetare nicht allein, 
sondern es ist ein KUnstler, Praxiteles, der ihr diesen Status 
ermoglicht hat (Statue) bzw. ihr Handeln ermdglichen soll 
(korperliche Liebe). Im Dialog mit dem die Sammlung der 
Hetarenbriefe abschliefS&enden Fragment 5 liegt eine 
poetologische Deutung nahe: Hier wie dort visualisieren 
Kunstler die Hetaren, die in inrem Aussehen und ihren 
Handlungen im Medium der Briefe, die eben diese Kunst 
beschreiben, Gestalt annehmen. In beiden Fallen Uberschreiten 
die Hetaren in hybrider Weise ihre Grenzen sowohl raumlich 
(Lais) als auch mit Blick auf ihren eigentlichen lebensweltlichen 
Platz in der Gesellschaft (Phryne). Und sie tun das in einer 
besonderen literarischen Form, die den Hetaren Raum und 
Moglichkeiten zur Entfaltung gibt, die innen zuvor nicht zur 
VerfUgung stand, in einem literarischen Raum, der 
Gattungsgrenzen Uberschreitet, selbst durch die 
Zusammenfuhrung verschiedener literarischer Traditionen 
hybrid ist: in komédischen Briefen. 


2 Komédie und Philosophen(brief) in den 
Hetarenbriefen - Menander und Epikur 


Unmittelbar nach dem programmatischen Einstieg in die 
Sammlung (Brief 1) betritt die zweite fir die Hetdrenbriefe 
zentrale Figur die Welt der epistolarischen Fiktion: Menander 
(2.1): 


‘O Méevavdpoc npiv ent thv tHv To8uiwv Seay eic thv 
KoptvOov EAGeiv BEBOUANTAL: Epol HEV OU Kata voOv: 
otda[c] yap oidv €ottv Epaotod totovtou kai Bpaxbv 
EOTEPHOOAL YpOVov: amtoTpETtELv 5’ OUK EvFV UN TIOAACKLG 
amtodnuetv eiw8ota. 


Mein Menander ist entschlossen, nach Korinth zu reisen, 
um sich die Isthmischen Spiele anzusehen, das passt mir 


allerdings gar nicht, weil ich nur zu gut weifs, was es heift, 
einen solchen Geliebten auch nur auf kurze Zeit entbehren 
zu mussen. Es war aber nicht mdglich, ihn davon 
abzuhalten, da er ohnedies nur selten verreist. 


Nach dem Kunstler Praxiteles betritt im zweiten Brief ein Dichter 
die BUhne, mit dessen Namen und Werk die Protagonistinnen 
der Hetdrenbriefe aufs engste verbunden sind und der - folgt 
man Ovids Amores (1.15.17f.) - gewissermafgen ihr Mentor ist: 


dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena 
vivent et meretrix blanda, Menandros erit. 


Solange ein betriigerischer Sklave, ein strenger Vater, eine 
frevelhafte Kupplerin 


und eine schmeichelnde Hetare existiert, wird es 
Menander geben. 


Mit Menander wird die Komddie in die Hetdarenbriefe 
eingeschrieben, was sich nicht nur an der Vielzahl von Hetaren 
und Figuren (vgl. etwa Chremes und Pheidylos in Brief 2) zeigt, 
die sich auch in der Komddie finden, sondern auch an 
zahlreichen Verweisen auf das Theater und der Verwendung von 
typischen Komddienmotiven wie Intrige, Eifersucht, 
Verwechslung etc. Die zentrale Bedeutung Menanders und der 
durch ihn reprasentierten Neuen Komddie fur die Hetdrenbriefe 
wird in der Folge auch dadurch hervorgehoben, dass Menander 
neben Menekleides (Brief 11) als einziger mannlicher 
Briefschreiber einen Platz in der Sammlung erhalt (Brief 18) und 
Uber den Briefwechsel mit Glykera (Brief 19) mit der ganzen 
Sammlung der Hetdrenbriefe in einen Dialog tritt - ein Dialog, 
der ungeachtet der tatsachlichen Existenz einer beruhmten 
Hetare Glykera zu Menanders Lebzeiten und der daraus 
abgeleiteten Verbindung beider,1” in einer poetologischen 
Lesart, als ein Dialog des Dichters mit einer seiner Figuren 
gelesen werden kann: Eine Glykera wird bei Menander in der 


Perikeiromene und im fr. 569K. genannt. Verfolgt man diesen 
Ansatz weiter, dann wurde analog zu Brief 1, in dem die von 
Praxiteles geschaffene Hetarenstatue der Phryne mit ihrem 
Schopfer in Dialog tritt, nun eine vom Dichter erschaffene Figur 
die Stimme erheben und erst Uber Menander (Brief 2) und dann 
mit ihm (Briefe 18 u. 19) in einer neuartigen Weise sprechen, die 
Komddie und Brief zusammenbringt und als literarische Form so 
eng miteinander verbindet, wie die Figuren auf der fiktiven 
Ebene der Welt der Hetdrenbriefe verbunden sind. 

Eine poetologische Deutung des Briefes wird auch dadurch 
unterstutzt, dass Menander in Brief 2 auf Reisen gegangen ist. 
Wahrend der historische Menander18 Athen angeblich nie 
verlassen und auch die in anderen Texten Uberlieferte und im 
Briefpaar 18 u. 19 zentrale Einladung nach Agypten 
ausgeschlagen hat, betritt Menander in den Hetarenbriefen 
Alkiphrons (literarisches) Neuland, indem er seine gewohnte 
(literarische) Umgebung verlasst, um mit seinen Handlungen 
und seinem Brief eine neue literarische Welt mitzugestalten. 
Diesbezuglich ist das genannte Reiseziel im 2. Brief interessant: 
Menander mochte zu den Isthmischen Spielen. Warum gerade 
dorthin? Die eifersuchtige Glykera argwohnt, dass Menander 
eigentlich gar nicht der Spiele wegen verreist, sondern um die 
dort ansassige Bakchis - eine Hetarenkollegin und ihre 
Briefadressatin - zu besuchen (2.3-4): 


EPWTLKOG yap Eott Satyoviwe, kai BakxiSoc 008’ av tv 
OKUOPWTLOTATWV TLC ATIOOXOLTO. TO HEV yap SokeEiv aUTOV 
oUk €Aattov ToU ool Evtuxetv Ff TOV To8uiwv EveKev Thy 
aToSUNoLv TeTtotAoOal, ou Tdavu TreiBopa. 


denn er ist auSerordentlich erotisch veranlagt, und weil 
der Bakchis ja doch selbst der gr6&te Griesgram nicht 
widerstehen konnte. Denn, wenn er auch so tut, als ob er, 
nicht um mit Dir zusammenzukommen, sondern der 
Isthmischen Spiele wegen die Reise unternimmt, so kann 
ich es ihm doch nicht ganz glauben. 


Angesichts eines fehlenden Antwortbriefes der Adressatin und 
fehlender Hinweise auf diese Reise in den spateren Briefen der 
Sammlung bleibt es offen bzw. der Imagination der Rezipienten 
der Hetarenbriefe Uberlassen, was genau in Korinth passiert ist. 
Eine Moglichkeit, diese Leerstelle zu fullen, bietet der 
Abschlussbrief: In Korinth (Fragment 5) ist etwas ganz 
Besonderes zu sehen - und Menander will etwas ,sehen’ (emi 
Thv TOV To8piwy Béav, 2.1). Neben dem fur die Sammlung 
wichtigen Aspekt der Visualisierung von Hetaren und dem fur 
einen Dichter besonders interessanten musischen Wettkampfen 
der Isthmien gibt es - gerade fur einen Epwttkdc Satyoviwe - in 
Korinth etwas, das so wirkmachtig ist, dass es sogar Stumme 
zum Reden bringt, und in ganz Griechenland in allen 
gesellschaftlichen Kreisen Gesprachsthema ist und so den sonst 
so sesshaften und ,erotisch veranlagten’ Menander leicht 
angelockt haben konnte: die Hetare Lais. So gesehen wurde 
Fragment 5 - ob ursprunglich Teil der Sammlung oder gut 
hinzugedichtet bzw. von einem Editor passend hinzugefiigt'9 - 
am Ende der Hetdrenbriefe eine Antwort auf die offene Frage 
bzw. Vermutung Glykeras geben. Da sich fr. 5 allgemein an die 
,Hetaren von Athen” richtet, wird der Brief in der Welt der 
Hetdrenbriefe auch Glykera erreichen, die er (mit)adressiert und 
mit der er aus Sicht der textexternen Rezipienten durch die 
Stellung unmittelbar nach dem Briefpaar 18 und 19 29 
besonders eng verbunden ist. 

Menander bekommt in den Hetdrenbriefen eine neue Rolle, 
insofern er Teil einer Welt ist, die mehr und mehr von Hetaren 
gestaltet ist, die aus ihrer traditionell eher passiven Rolle, aus 
ihrem Gemachtsein durch Kunstler wie Praxiteles oder Apelles 
(Brief 1 u. fr. 5) bzw. Dichter (Menander) heraustreten, ihre 
Stimme erheben und dabei die Rollen tauschen: Phryne wendet 
sich an ihren Schopfer, und sucht, sein Handeln zu bestimmen, 
die ins Bild gebannte Lais verbreitet sich in ganz Hellas, bedroht 
den status quo und regt zum Handeln/Reisen an, und Glykera ist 
Dreh- und Angelpunkt in Menanders Leben und Schaffen: Im 18. 
Brief wendet er sich - krank im Piraus liegend - an Glykera mit 
der Information, dass er einen Brief vom agyptischen K6nig 


Ptolemaios erhalten hat, der ihn bittet, nach Agypten zu 
kommen. Menander will absagen mit Blick auf seine Kunst, 
seine Komddien und deren Zuschauern bzw. Zuschauerin 
(18.10): 


eyw S€ kal tac OnptkAELlous kai TA KapxNota kal Tac 
xpuoiSac kai Tlavta td Ev taic avAaic ErtipBova Tapa 
TOUTOLG ayaa PUOHEVA, THY Kat’ EtTOG XoWv Kal TH Ev 
Toic Beatpots Anvaiwy kai thc XOLZAc OvoAoyiac kai THv 
tod Auketov yuuvaotwvy kai thc tepdic Akadny<e>tac oUK 
AAAATTOUAL, Ua TOV ALOVvUCoOV Kal TOUG BaKyxLKoUs av-. to 
KLOOOUG, Oic OTEMaVWEF\VaL GAAOV FA Toic NtoAEuaiou 
BovAouat Stadnyaow, Opwons kai KaBNEVNS Ev TH 
Beatpw TAuKEpac. ttod yap ev AiyUTItw 6Wouat EKKANnoLav 
Kal Whpov avad.SouEvnv; 


Ich tausche nicht fur all die prachtvollen Gefa&e, goldenen 
Schalen und allen Luxus an den Furstenhdfen die 
jahrlichen Totenfeste, die Theaterauffuhrungen an den 
Lenden, das erst kurzlich abgehaltene Tennenfest, die 
Kampfe im Lykeion und in der ehrwirdigen Akademie ein, 
nein, bei Bacchos und dem bacchischen Efeu, mit dem ich 
lieber gekr6nt werden will als mit den Diademen des 
Ptolemaios, wenn nur Glykera als Zuschauerin im Theater 
sitzt. 


Die Hetare Glykera bestimmt sein Leben, auf sie ist alles 
ausgerichtet, ihretwegen will er das lukrative Angebot 
ausschlagen. Verweist die ihr zugedachte Rolle als Zuschauerin 
seiner Stucke noch auf seine Eigenstandigkeit als Dichter, so tritt 
Glykera in ihrer Uberraschenden Antwort aus eben dieser 
heraus. Sie geht Uberhaupt nicht auf Menanders Brief ein, 
sondern kommentiert den Brief des Kdnigs, den sie ,,auf der 
Stelle gelesen” hat (19.1: to0 BaotAews EmtLoTOAGG EUBUG 
dveyvwv), und zeigt sich als treibende Kraft hinter Menander,2' 
die ihm hilft, inn berat, inn ausstattet, inn inspiriert (19.4-5): 


QAAG kai TOBTO ye EiSwe EK TOV ETLLOTOADV WV AVEyVWV 


<SfjAoc> hv 6 BaolAeuc, TAG TIETTUGHEVOG WG EOLKE TIEpi 
O€, Kal NpEYA St’ UTtovoLmv Aiyurttiots BEAWV AotEicHOtc 
o€ StatwOdZeLv. xaipw Sta TOOTO, STL TETIAEUKAOL Kal ELC 
AiyuTttov TIp0c AUTOV of NHETEPOL EpwteEc: Kal TeLBeTaL 
TIavVtws €& WV HKOUOEV ASUvata omtoUsdZetv EMLBUEDV 
A8nvac ttpdc avtov StaBAval. ti yap AGAvat ywpic 
Mevavdpou; ti 6€ MEvavépoc ywpic FAuKEpac; AtLc aUTw 
Kai Ta TIPOOWTIELA SLAGKEUATW kal Tac EGOATAc EvSUW, KAV 
TOs TapaoKNviols EOtNka TOUG SaktTUAOUG EHAUTAG 
TILECoUGG Kal TpEWOUCA, EWS Gv KpoTaAton TO BEatpov: 


Wie ja auch aus dem Briefe, den ich gelesen habe, klar 
hervorgeht, weil der K6nig schon von meinen 
Beziehungen zu Dir und spielt zart und fein mit 
agyptischem Witz darauf an. Ich freue mich, dass die 
Kunde von unserer Liebe schon bis zu ihm nach Agypten 
gedrungen ist, und nach dem, was er gehort hat, muss er 
bestimmt wissen, dass er Unmdégliches begehrt, wenn er 
verlangt, dass Athen zu ihm kommen soll. Denn was ist 
Athen ohne Menander, was aber Menander ohne Glykera? 
Ohne mich, die ich inm die Masken zurechtlege, Kostume 
probiere, in den Kulissen stehe und krampfhaft die 
Daumen halte und zittere, bis das Theater Beifall jubelt. 


Glykera ist entscheidend fur Menanders Erfolg, Glykera ist 
ausschlaggebend fur seine Entscheidungen, Handlungen und 
Reisen, Glykera ist ,,Athen”, und Glykera ist - eine Hetare! In 
ihrem Brief, auf der imaginaren Buhne Athens, schreibt sich 
Glykera in die Komédien ein, ebenso wie Menander ein fester 
Bestandteil ihrer Welt ist. Auf diese Weise gehen Komddie und 
Hetarenwesen in den Hetdarengesprdchen eine neue, auRerst 
produktive und erfolgreiche Verbindung ein, die von Seiten der 
Hetare bis hin zur Auswahl und Bewertung von geeigneten 
Komodien reicht (19.19-20): 


WOTE TIELNW LGAAOv, ENN PlAotNs, BGcoov eic Gotu 
TlapayeveoBal, Sttwe ef ye UEtTABOUAEUOCALO <TtEpi> THC 
TIpdc Baolrea aypitews, Exns EUTPETILOHEVa Ta SPduata 
<kal> €& aut@v a yaAtota Ovijoat SUvatat MtoAEpatov Kal 


TOV aUtoU Atovucov - OU SNUoKpaTtkov, WC oio8a - Ete 
Oaida cite MicovpEvov eite OpaovuAgovta Eite 
'ETLLTpeTtovtac eite PamtCopevny eite 2LKUWV<Lov, E18’ 
Ott>oOv GAA. ti SE; Eyw Spaceta Kai ToAUNpPA tic EcipL Ta 
MevavSpou Stakpivetv iSsimttc ovca; 


Komm nur moglichst bald in die Stadt, mein Geliebter, 
damit du, falls du dich wegen der Reise zum K6nig anders 
entschlieRst, Deine Dramen bereithalst, die dem 
Ptolemaios und seinem Dionysos am besten gefallen 
k6nnten - er ist nicht demokratisch, das weift du -, ,,die 
Thais”, ,den Verha&ten", ,den Bramarbas", ,,die 
Auftraggeber”, ,,die Verprugelte” oder ,,den Sikyonier” 
oder sonst etwas. Was meinst du dazu? Bin ich nicht kuhn 
und verwogen, dag ich so eigenmachtig Uber die Stucke 
des Menander verflige? 


Glykera wahlt die Stucke aus, und sie méchte am Ende des 
Briefes (19.21) sogar die Kunst der Schifffahrt lernen, um das 
Schiff nach Agypten zu steuern. Uber die Figur der Glykera 
verbinden sich die Hetaren ebenso fest mit der literarischen 
Tradition von Menanders Komddien, wie diese Verbindung in 
den Hetdrenbriefen dazu genutzt wird, eine neue literarische 
Form zu etablieren, in der sich Hetaren eigenstandig, d. h. 
auferhalb der ihnen traditionell angestammten literarischen 
Rolle (in der Komédie), 4uBern und eine Welt erobern, bereisen, 
gestalten, besprechen und als Gesprachsthema dominieren, in 
der sie fruher keinen grof&en Gestaltungsraum hatten: Sie 
werden in heiligen Bezirken verehrt, sie beraten und bewerten 
Dichter, sie pflegen umfangreiche Korrespondenz Uber ganz 
Griechenland hinweg, kimmern sich um die ordnungsgemafke 
DurchfUhrung von Gotterfesten und dringen im Verlauf der 
Briefe mehr und mehr in Bereiche vor, die der Bildungselite der 
Zweiten Sophistik vorbehalten waren: Literaten, Philosophen 
und Rednern. 

Letztere sind das Thema der Briefe 3 und 4, in denen es um 
den Redner Hypereides geht, dessen erfolgreiche Verteidigung 
der Hetare Phryne von Bakchis gelobt wird. Mit inrem Lob 


Stilisiert sie den Redner zunachst zum Retter ihrer Zunft (3.2-3): 


vOv 5’ OUKETL TO Etalpetv aittacoyEOa StL Tlovnpos EUOiac 
Epaotns eupeOn, GAA’ OTL ETILELKN|G ‘Yrtep<E>L6NcG 
CnAWOOHEV. TIOAAd Toivuv <K>aya8a yEVOLTO GOL THC 
piAav@pwnriiac. kai yap etaipav xpnotrv oeautw 
TIEPLEGWOW, Kal NUGc AuELWoUEVac o€ avt’ Ekeivnc 
TlapeoKevaoas. ci 5€ SF Kal Tov Adyov ypawatc tov UTEP 
Tis PpUvngs, TOTE Av Wo GANOWc ypuGOOv ai Etaipal <ce> 
OTNOALEV STIN OTE BOUAEL Thc EAAGSoc. 


Nun werden wir aber Uber unseren Beruf nicht mehr 
klagen, weil sich Euthias als schuftiger Liebhaber erwiesen 
hat, nein, wie werden ihn hochhalten, weil Hypereides sich 
als rechtlich denkender Mann bewahrt hat. Mége Dir nun 
Deine Menschenfreundlichkeit viel Gluck bringen! Du hast 
Dir eine wertvolle Geliebte gesichert und uns Dir an ihrer 
Stelle verpflichtet gemacht. Wenn Du nun auch noch Deine 
Rede fur Phryne niederschriebest, wurden wir Hetaren Dir 
wahrhaft ein goldenes Standbild setzen, wo immer in 
Hellas Du es wunscht. 


Doch der Schein trugt: Die Aufforderung an den Redner, seine 
Rede niederzuschreiben, fhrt ins Leere, da sie in den antiken 
Berichten gerade nicht den entscheidenden Ausschlag gegeben 
hat: Phryne gewann den Prozess - so berichten es Athenaios 
(13,590d-e) und Ps.-Plutarch (X Orat. 890d-e)22 - nicht durch die 
Rhetorik, sondern durch die Zuschaustellung ihrer Schonheit. 
Denn Hypereides soll ihr in dem Augenblick, in dem er merkte, 
dass seine eigene Rhetorik die Richter nicht Uberzeugen wurde, 
die Kleider vom Leib gerissen haben. Genau dies wissen bzw. 
diskutieren die Hetaren, wie der Folgebrief der Bakchis an 
Phryne zeigt, in dem die Leistung des Hypereides stark 
eingeschrankt wird (4.4): 


ur Sf Katastattrjons HuGv, W PUTATH, THv Etatpav, Nd’ 
‘Yttep<e>L6nv kakWc So€at BeBouAeo8at Totnons tac 
EUOiou ikeolac TIPOGLEHEVN, NSE Toic AEyouot oot OTL, Ei 


Un Tov xttwvLoKov TIEPLpPNEAUEVN TA HAOTAPLa Toic 
dikaotaic eederEac, oUSEv <Gv> 0 PHTWP WHEAEL, TIELBOU. 
Kal yap auto toUto iva ev kalp® yevntat oot h Ekelvou 
TLAaPEOXE OUVNyopia. 


Aber Liebste, bringe uns Hetaren in kein schlechtes Licht, 
lass dich von Bitten und Beschworungen des Euthias nicht 
erweichen, damit Hypereides nicht glauben muss, er habe 
Unwurdigen seinen Beistand geliehen. Gib auch nichts auf 
die, die sagen, dafg dir der Anwalt gar nichts genutzt hatte, 
wenn du dir nicht das Kleid aufgerissen und den Richtern 
deine Brust gezeigt hattest, denn dass du dies eben im 
richtigen Augenblick tun konntest, verdankst du doch nur 
seiner Verteidigung. 


Die klassische Redekunst kann den Hetaren nicht helfen, sie ist 
vielmehr zu einer Taktgeberin fur die eigentliche und viel 
wirkmachtigere Ausdrucks- bzw. Darstellungsform der Hetaren 
selbst geworden, die sowohl visuell, aber auch vor allem 
literarisch in den Hetarenbriefen ihren Niederschlag findet. 
Hierzu passt, dass der Rhetor durch das Angebot, ihm eine 
Statue zu errichten, in gewisser Weise stumm gestellt werden 
soll (3.3), denn seine Rede werden, wollen und brauchen wir 
nicht zu lesen, um den Ausgang des Prozesses zu verstehen 
bzw. wurdigen zu k6nnen. An seine Stelle tritt der Brief, in dem 
die Hetaren - wie im Fall von Hypereides - in bestem Attisch23 
auch Uber vermeintliche Bildung ,reden’ und diskutieren 
kOnnen. Mit den Hetarenbriefen bildet sich eine neue Form des 
Sprechens uber die eigenen Angelegenheiten heraus, die sich 
von etablierten Arten, Uber Hetaren zu sprechen bzw. sie zu 
Wort kommen zu lassen, unterscheidet und im Dialog mit der 
Koméddie und in Auseinandersetzung mit der Rhetorik entsteht. 
Mit Blick auf die Briefform selbst lassen sich diese 
Beobachtungen noch um einen Aspekt erganzen. Neben 
Literaten, KUnstlern und Rednern werden in den Hetdrenbriefen 
auch eine ganze Reihe von Philosophen erwahnt, die zur 
Bildungselite gezahlt wurden. Dabei fallt auf, dass die 
Erwahnungen durchweg negativ gehalten sind: So ubt Thais im 


7. Brief harsche Kritik an der Philosophie und ihren als 
geldgierige , Sophisten” bezeichneten Vertretern und relativiert 
den sokratischen Anspruch, eine besonders gute Bildung 
vermitteln zu kOnnen, dadurch, dass dessen Schiler Kritias 
deutlich hinter dem Sohn der Hetare Aspasia zurUcksteht (7.7). 
Damit wird der Bildungsanspruch einer lebensfernen 
Philosophie durch die lebenswirklichen ,Leistungen’ von 
Hetaren (auf komische Weise) in Frage gestellt, die Hetare 
erweist sich - wie Thais mit einem Augenzwinkern von sich 
behauptet - in ihrem Tun ,,als besonders weise” (7.8: uGALota 
pavobpuat con). Besonders hart geht Leontion im 17. Brief mit 
Epikur ins Gericht, wobei das Briefeschreiben in einer fur die 
Hetdrenbriefe selbstreflexiven Weise thematisiert wird (17.1-3): 


OUSEv SUGAPECTOTEPOV, WC EOLKEV, EOTiV GPTL TIGALV 
HELPAKEVOLEVOU TIPEGBUTOU. oid HE ETtLKOUPOG OUTOG 
SLotket TIAVTa AOLSOPWv, TIaVtTa UTIOTITEUWY, ETTLOTOAAG 
ASLAAUTOUG HOL ypaQwy, EKSLWKWV EK TOO KNTIOU. Ua Tv 
Agposditny, ci Adwvic hy, Sn EyyUs OySonkovta yeyovws 
Etn, OUK Gv autod hveoxyounv pOEtpLwvtos kai 
(iAovooobvtos Kai KATATIETILANHEVOU EU EGA TIOKOLG avTi 
TUAWV. HEXPL TiVOG UTIOHEVET TLG TOV PADCOPoV TOUTOV; 
EXETW Tac TlEepl PUGEWS AUTO KUptac 60€ac Kai toc 
SLEOTPAUYEVOUG KaVOVaG, EHE SE APETW THV PUGLKWG 
Kuplav EMaUTASG Aotouayntov Kal avuUBPLoToOv. d6vtWs EyW 
TIOALOpKNtrv Exw tLot]odtov, obx oiov ob AduLa 
Anuntptov. un yap €ott owppovijoat 6a tov dGvOpwrtov 
tobtov; kai owkpatietv kai otWHUAAEGOat BEAEL Kai 
elpwvevEec@aLt, Kal AAKLBLASnv tLvd TOV MUBoKAEG VOLIZEL 
kai =avOinmnv eye oietat toinoetv. [kai] Tépac avactéioa 
OTLOLTIOTE fv TIPO yijc PEVEOUAL HGAAOV A Td ETLOTOAGG 
aUTOU Tac Adtattavotous aveEouat. 


Es gibt wohl nichts Murrischeres als einen Alten, in dem 
eben wiederum das Kind erwacht. Wie mich nur dieser 
Epikuros qualt! An allem hat er etwas zu norgeln, alles 
beargwohnt er, ununterbrochen schreibt er mir Briefe und 
jagt mich aus dem Schulgarten. Ja, bei Aphrodite, wenn er 
mit seinen fast achtzig Jahren wenigstens ein Adonis ware! 


Ich kann es nicht langer bei ihm aushalten, bei diesem 
gichtischen Hypochonder, der statt mit Haaren mit einem 
Fell bewachsen ist. Wie lange verméchte man bei diesem 
Philosophen zu bleiben? Er soll seinen ,,Katechismus Uber 
die Natur der Dinge” und seine zweifelhaften 
,arundregeln” fur sich behalten und mich, die ich von der 
Natur meine eigenen Regeln habe, soll er ungeschoren 
und unbeschimpft lassen. Wahrlich, ich habe an ihm einen 
»Eroberer”, aber nicht einen solchen wie Du, Lamia, ihn an 
Deinem Demetrios hast. Ja, kann man denn wegen dieses 
Menschen nicht ruhig leben? Er will den Sokrates spielen, 
die Leute anschwatzen und ironisieren, und halt den 
Pythokles sozusagen fiir seinen Alkibiades, und glaubt, 
dass ich ihm eine Xanthippe abgeben werde, aber eher 
gehe ich auf und davon und fliehe von Land zu Land, ganz 
gleich wohin, bevor ich seine langatmigen Briefe noch 
langer uber mich ergehen lasse. 


Der Brief lehnt sich einerseits an die biographische Tradition der 
Epikurviten an, in denen von Briefen des Philosophen an eine 
Themista und eine Leontion die Rede ist,24 und ruft andererseits 
die von Epikurs philosophischen Briefen bekannte protreptische 
Ausrichtung auf, an deren Ermahnungen und Lange Leontion 
bei ihrer Klage zu denken scheint. Wie bei Thais ist die 
Ablehnung einer Philosophie deutlich, die fur die Hetaren keine 
Relevanz fur die Ausgestaltung ihres Lebens hat, und wie Thais 
verspottet auch Leontion Sokrates als Inbegriff eines 
uberheblichen, storenden, alles in Frage stellenden Philosophen. 
Dabei fallt auf, dass Leontion ftir ihre Kritik dasselbe Medium 
der Kommunikation nutzt, das Epikur verwendet hat: den Brief. 
Dieser wird ex negativo in seinen Charakteristika vorgestellt: Er 
ist enorm wirkmachtig, ermdglicht standige Erreichbarkeit und 
erlaubt Kommunikation Uber groe Entfernungen, was im Bild 
der Flucht Leontions vor Epikur ,,von Land zu Land” eingefangen 
ist. Zudem ist der Brief als ,jhalbes Gesprach’ (vgl. Demetrios, 
Peri Hermeneias 223) ein Angebot bzw. eine Einladung zu einer 
Antwort, und genau diese gibt Leontion. Zwar antwortet ihr 
Brief nicht Epikur, gleichwohl sind seine Philosophenbriefen - 


und hier liegt eine metapoetische Aussage nahe - die Ausldoser 
fur den Hetarenbrief, der als Brief in einer Briefsammlung uber 
das Thematisieren von Briefen das eigene Gemachtsein 
ausstellt.29 Leontion stellt die Gattung des Philosophenbriefes 
ihrer fiktiven Adressatin ebenso wie den Rezipienten der 
Hetarenbriefen als ein literarisches Modell vor Augen, von dem 
sie sich abzugrenzen sucht. Sie, eine Hetare, schreibt andere 
Briefe mit anderen Themen und in kreativer 
Auseinandersetzung mit bestimmten literarischen Traditionen. 
Die Regeln Epikurs gelten nicht fur Leontion, die Flucht aus 
seinem Garten ist eine Wegbewegung aus Athen, die sich als 
Reisemotiv im 18. und 19. Brief fortsetzt. Zugleich ist der Brief 
das geeignetste und angesichts der raumlichen Entfernung von 
Sender und Adressaten auch einzige Medium der 
Kommunikation zwischen Hetaren, die in den Hetdrengesprdchen 
das aus der Geschichte oder Literatur von ihnen zuvor 
gezeichnete Bild zu korrigieren oder zu erweitern suchen. Die 
dabei zu Tage tretenden Fiktionalitatssignale zeigen deutlich, 
dass wir es mit Kunstprodukten zu tun haben, die als Schreiber 
und Adressaten ebenso konstruiert sind wie ihre Briefe.26 


a 


3 Der komodische Brief - Alkiphrons ,lukianischer 
Hippokentaur 


Alkiphron gibt den Hetaren das, was ihnen bislang weitgehend 
fehlte - die Schrift -, und lasst sie in dieser Form literarische 
Traditionen reflektieren und zugleich eine bestimmte 
literarische Form neugestalten: den Brief. Anders als in den 
Hetdrengesprdchen Lukians2/ schreiben seine Hetaren, was ihren 
,Gesprachen’ Dauerhaftigkeit verleint und zudem Uber Raum- 
und Zeitgrenzen hinweg ein scheinbar unmittelbares Miterleben 
erlaubt. Brief 13 macht diese Absicht in Ansatzen deutlich 
(13.19): 


€5el ATIoAaUoal o€ tic yoUv akofic toU GUUTIOGLOU - 


TpUMEpPOV yap Av Kal TIpETIOV EOWTLKA OUia - Ei Kal UN 
Tic Mapowiacs ESuvnOnc: EBouAduny ovv aKpLBdc Exaota 
eTILOTEtAal kal TIpOUTpaTInv: ou dé El HEV OvTWC EOXNKAG 
HaAakWc, STW GuELvov E€ELG OKOTIEL: Ei SE TOV EPaOTV 
TIpocdoKkWoa Néetv Evdov oikoupeEic, OUK EVADYWC 
olkoupetc. Eppwoo. 


Dieses Mahl - es war schwelgerisch und einer verliebten 
Gesellschaft wurdig - musstest Du wenigstens in der 
Erzahlung mitgenieBen, da Du persoénlich nicht daran 
teilnehmen konntest. Ich wollte Dir alle Details berichten 
und tat es gerne. Wenn Du wirklich nicht wohl warst, schau 
dazu, dass du Dich wieder erholst. Wenn Du aber weiterhin 
aus Deinen vier Wanden nicht herausgehst, weil Du 

Deinen Geliebten erwartest, tust Du mir leid. Lebe wohl. 


Der pornographisch28 anmutende Brief ermodglicht die gezielte 
Einbeziehung von Figuren und ihr Miterleben erotischer 
Handlungen unabhangig ihres konkreten Standorts. Man muss 
nicht ins Theater gehen, um eine Hetare zu sehen bzw. ihr 
zuzuh6ren, Man muss auch nicht in ein Bordell bzw. in die 
ergasteria (fr. 5.1) der Hetaren gehen, um sich mit einer Hetare 
zu vergnugen, man kann sie in seinen vier Wanden in all den 
Facetten geniefsen, die sie in der Selbstdarstellung der 
Hetdrenbriefe offenbaren.2? Im Medium Brief emanzipieren sich 
die Hetaren von den ihnen traditionell und literarisch 
zugedachten Orten, sie erweitern ihren Horizont und 
organisieren sich und ihre Anliegen weit Uber die Grenzen von 
Athen hinaus. Dieses Ausgreifen und die Aneignung einer 
etablierten literarischen Form wie dem Brief zu eben diesem 
Zweck ist hybrid, in dem Sinne, dass Alkiphron mit der 
Verbindung des (philosophischen) Briefes und der Hetare eine 
ahnlich neue literarische Form, einen ahnlichen literarischen 
Kentaur erzeugt, wie ihn Lukian mit dem komdédischen Dialog 
geschaffen hat. Dieser wird von Lukian in mehreren Schriften, in 
deren Umfeld auch die so genannten Dialogi minores mit den 
Hetarengesprachen gehoren, als literarische Neuheit 
ausgestellt.30 Der komddische Dialog lasst sich wie im Bis 


Accusatus oder Prometheus Es in Verbis3' als eine Mischform aus 
philosophischem Dialog und Komddie32 ansprechen, wobei die 
jeweiligen Bestandteile skalierend eingesetzt werden konnen. 
Hinzu tritt bei komddischen Dialogen Lukians eine starke 
Handlungsorientiertheit und mdgliche Inszenierbarkeit. 
Letzteres ist bei den Hetdrenbriefen Alkiphrons zwar nicht der 
Fall, aber man erkennt eine ahnliche Technik: Alkiphron mischt 
einer etablierten literarischen Form, dem Brief, Uber die Hetaren 
und komische Motive die Komddie zu und reichert die Briefe 
insofern mit Handlungen an, als diese sich - wie bei Menanders 
Reise und seiner Uber die fiktive Zeit der Briefe hinweg 
entwickelten Krankheit - zwischen den einzelnen Briefen 
abspielt und von den Rezipienten mitgedacht werden muss. Im 
Unterschied zu Lukian belauschen wir die Hetaren nicht mehr in 
inren Gesprachen, sondern lesen ihre Briefe.33 Dass Alkiphron 
dabei mit literarischen Traditionen spielt,34 die ,klassische’ 
Epoche Griechenlands als Folie nutzt, ein hervorragendes 
Attisch verwendet?> und gerade die Reprasentanten der 
Bildungseliten der Kaiserzeit (Philosophen, Rhetoren, Literaten) 
auftreten lasst - passt zum Kontext der Zweiten Sophistik, in den 
sich die Hetadrenbriefe sicher einschreiben, ohne dadurch 
sicherer datierbar zu werden. 
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Notes 


Alkiphron, Hetdrenbriefe, Fragment 5.4. Der griechische 
Text folgt der Ausgabe von Schepers (1969), alle 
Ubersetzungen stammen, soweit nicht anders 
angegeben, von Plankl (1940). 


Die Zugehorigkeit des Fragments zur Sammlung der 
Hetarenbriefe Alkiphrons kann entgegen fruherer 
Einschatzungen in der Forschung nicht in Frage gestellt 
werden: Die vier Haupthandschriften des wichtigsten 
Uberlieferungszweigs der Hetdrenbriefe (x2 Schepers) - 
Vaticanus Graecus 1461, Laurentianus plut. 59.5, 
Parisinus Graecus 3021, Parisinus Graecus 3050, die bis 
auf den Parisinus Graecus 3050 auch dieselbe 
Anordnung der Briefe aufweisen - haben das Fragment 
am Schluss der Hetdrenbriefe und am Ende der 
Alkiphron-Uberlieferung. Da es weder sprachlich- 
stilistische Unterschiede zwischen dem Fragment und 
den Ubrigen Briefen gibt noch - wie Lesky (1929) 47-51 
gezeigt hat - das Fragment aufgrund seiner im 


Vergleich zu den Ubrigen Briefen ungewohnlichen 
Uberschrift und Adressierung als unecht zu bewerten 
ist (vgl. Schepers (1969) 156 App. Crit.: Hoc fragm. 
Alciphroneum non est: numquam ille in titulo add. yaipew 
nec ullam a pluribus ad plures mitti ep. finxit), gibt es 
keinen Grund, seine Echtheit im Sinne der Autorschaft 
Alkiphrons anzuzweifeln. Und selbst wenn der Brief 
nicht von Alkiphron stammen sollte, sondern ein 
spaterer Zusatz ware, hat er sich aus 
rezeptionsasthetischer Perspektive als fester 
Bestandteil in die Sammlung der Hetdrenbriefe 
eingeschrieben und komplementiert diese als 
Abschlussbrief. Vgl. dagegen Rosenmeyer (2001b) 306: 
»With the letters between Menander and Glycera [18 u. 
19], Alciphron closes the entire collection.” Skeptisch 
auch Vox (2018) 122-123 und Granholm (2012) 205, der 
es sogar als unpassenden Platzfuller ansieht: ,,But a 
more likely explanation is that fragm. 5 does not belong 
to Alciphron but was added later as a place filler at the 
end of a manuscript.” Zur Anordnung und 
Uberlieferung der Alkiphron-Briefe vgl. Marquis (2018) 
und Morrison (2018). Das Fragment fehlt in der 
Ubersetzung von Wright (1928); Benner/Fobes (1949) 
340-341 stellen es an das Ende der Briefsammlung und 
folgen Lesky (1929) in seiner Beurteilung der 
Authentizitat; Conca/Zanetto (2005) und Granholm 
(2012) geben es als fr. 5 am Ende ihrer Ausgaben nach 
Brief 19. 


Zur Sicherung des Leseflusses wird im Folgenden fur 
Leser/Innen, Rezipienten/Innen das generische 
Maskulin verwendet. 


Vgl. Hodkinson (2018), Casevitz (2002) und Konig (2007) 
278, der im Anschluss an Schmitz (2004) 98-99 die 
Funktion der sprechenden Namen als 
Fiktionalitatssignale betont: ,,One of the functions of 


these names is to signal ostentatiously the sophistic 
unreality of Alciphron’s characters.” 


Zur Verschleierung der Fiktionalitat in 
Authentizitatsfiktionen vgl. Wolf (2017) 188-196. Zur 
eigenen ‘Realitat’ in Alkiphrons Briefen siehe 
Rosenmeyer (2001b) 257-258: ,,While Menander was 
praised for showing scenes of ,real life’ to his audience, 
Alciphron creates for his readership a ,reality’ based on 
the literary representations of Menander, so ata 
second degree of distance. Part of the point of 
Alciphron’s game is his readers’ sophisticated 
awareness that his recreations of the past are precisely 
not ,real’.” Zur alteren Forschungsdiskussion um den 
moglichen Historizitatsanspruch der Hetdrenbriefe vgl. - 
mit Blick auf den Briefwechsel von Menander und 
Glykera (18 u. 19) - Bungarten (1967) 168-183. 


Hierzu siehe Athenaios 13.588c. 


Zu Hetaren im Bildungsdiskurs der Zweiten Sophistik 
vgl. R6sch (2019). Zur (sprachlichen) und sozialen 
Abgrenzung einer starker mit Exklusivitat und 
Aristokratie verbundenen Hetare (étaipa) von einer sich 
allgemein zur VerfUgung stellenden, durch Geld 
kauflichen Prostituierten (t™Opvn) vgl. Davidson (1997) 
und Kurke (1997). Zahlreiche Anekdoten, vgl. Athenaios 
(13.583-585f.), inszenieren Hetaren wie Phryne als 
auferst schlagfertig und gebildet. 


Fr. 5.2-3: vA thy Appoditny, Kai ot Kw~oi StavevoOUOLV 
GAANAOLG TO EKELVNG KAAAOG: OUTW yAWooa yivetat Kai 
Tots AdAgiv un Suvauevotc Aaic. - ,,Bei Aphrodite, selbst 
die Stummen nicken einander ihre Schonheit zu. So gibt 
Lais auch denen, die nicht sprechen k6nnen, Sprache.” 


Vgl. zur mdglichen Bedeutung auch LSJ ad /oc. ,,train as 
a wild beast” und die Ubersetzung von Benner/Fobes 


(1962) 341: ,,Lais trained for the Arena by Apelles the 
painter.” Conca/Zanetto (2005) 131 Ubersetzen ,,allevata 
come una bestia dall pittore Apelle”, Granholm (2012) 
145: , kept as a wild beast by the painter Apelles”. 


Zur Interpretation des Briefes als Infragestellen und 
Aushandeln von traditionellen Machtstrukturen siehe 
Rosenmeyer (2001a); zu Phryne als Modell fur die 
Statue der Aphrodite von Knidos vgl. Funke (2018) 145- 
149. 


Vgl. Athenaios 13.590d-591f und die Zusammenstellung 
der Anekdoten und Berichte bei Pollit (1990) 84-89. 


Hierzu Rosenmeyer (2001b) 276: ,,Phryne actually 
switches from her own voice to the voice of the statue 
halfway through the letter ... Thus Phryne blurs the 
boundaries between herself as the artist's living 
inspiration and the artistic representation.” 


Plankl Ubersetzt mit ,,im Haine”, wodurch das Bild eines 
locus amoenus angedeutet wurde, das hier aber gerade 
nicht gemeint zu sein scheint; passend dagegen 
Benner/Fobes (1962) 251 u. 253: ,,(sacred) precinct”. 


Zur Programmatik der jeweils ersten Briefe der vier 
einzelnen Briefkorpora Alkiphrons vgl. Rosenmeyer 
(2001b) 267-277. 


Die poetologische Bedeutung des Briefeschreibens in 
den Hetdrenbriefen wird durch die auffallende Betonung 
des Schreibens in den Briefen selbst unterstrichen, 
siehe auch Rosenmeyer (2001b) 299: ,, more than half 
the letters allude to their own writing.” 


DarUber kdnnen auch die Zeugnisse von Pausanias 
(9.27.5) und Plutarch (Moralia 753f.) Uber eine 
tatsachliche Aufstellung ihrer Statue im Heiligtum des 


Eros in Thespiai nicht hinwegtauschen. Eine historische 
Verbindung von Phryne und Praxiteles ist fraglich, vgl. 
zur Diskussion Havelock (1995) 39-54 und Rosenmeyer 
(2001a) 243-244: ,,the levels of mythologizing of Phryne 
and her relationship with Praxiteles are so convoluted 
that it is impossible to separate fact from fiction.” Zum 
skandaldsen Ansinnen, sich im Tempelbezirk der Liebe 
hinzugeben, vgl. auch Vox (2018) 119. 


Vgl. hierzu Korte (1919) 88-90. 


Zur Frage der Historizitat Menanders in den 
Hetdrenbriefen vg|. Bungarten (1967) 168-183, der die 
altere Forschungsmeinung diskutiert und folgert, ,,[d]a& 
Alkiphron irgendwelches ihm vorliegende Material Uber 
Menander verwendete, ohne Rucksicht auf historische 
Wahrheit, mit RUcksicht allein auf seine literarischen 
Zwecke, dag er notigenfalls auch selbst erfunden hat.” 
(ibid. 169). 


Vgl. zur Diskussion oben, Anm. 2. 
Hierzu siehe den Kommentar von Bungarten (1967). 


So gesehen liegt es nicht nahe, hinter Menander den 
Autor Alkiphron zu sehen, wie Hodkinson (2012) 51-53 
vorschlagt. 


Vgl. zu dem Prozess und der ungeklarten Frage seiner 
Historizitat Cooper (1995). 


Vgl. die Bemerkung Glykeras in Brief 19 Uber eine 
Freundin, die Menander wegen ihrer ,,reinen attischen 
Aussprache” (19.1: ... ETIVELG AUTHG TOV ETILYWPLOV 
ATTLKLOHOV) gelobt habe. 


Diogenes Laertius 10.6-7 u. 23. 


Zu den zahlreichen (selbstreflexiven) Beziigen auf das 


Briefeschreiben in Alkiphron vgl. Gallé Cejudo (2018) 
161-163. 


Vgl. zur kreativen Verbindung von historischer Prasenz 
und fiktiver Ausgestaltung der Hetaren Wright (1928) 
18:,,In this section [Courtesans] the persons are no 
longer pure imagination; many of them are historical 
characters imaginatively treated - the method of our 
historical novel.” 


Zu Lukians Hetarengesprdachen vgl. die Arbeiten von 
Legrand (1907), Gilhuly (2006), Rosch (2019) und 
Boehringer (2015). 


Vgl. Konstan (2011) 330-332: ,,The reader looks, as it 
were, through a peephole, and enjoys the fantasy of a 
somehow forbidden intrusion. The peephole effect is ... 
central to the pornographic experience.” (330) ... 
,Pornography ... is not just literature or art that is 
explicitly sexual, not even if it arouses, intentionally or 
not, the reader or viewer. Pornography always implies a 
degree of repression, and it creates a space of libertine 
sexuality against the backdrop of a conventional 
morality.” (332) 


Vgl. hierzu Rosch (2018) 240. 


Vgl. hierzu umfassend Baumbach/v. Mollendorff (2017) 
176-209. 


Lukian, Prometheus Es in Verbis 5: €mtet6n OUSE TO EK 
duotv toiv KaAALOTOLV ouyKEeto@aL, Stadoyou Kal 
KWUWSLac, OUSE TOTO ATIOXpN Eic EULOPYiav, Ei UN Kal 
r pl&ts Evappovioc Kal KATA TO GUUHETPOV ylyvoLto. 
EOTL yOUV Ek U0 KAAWV AAAOKOTOV Try EuvOnkny Eivat, 
Olov EKELVO TO TIPOXELPOTATOV, O iTITIOKEVTAUPOG: OU 
yap av pains emepaotov tt CMov touti yeveo@at, GAAG 
Kal UBpLototatov, i Xpr| TLOTEUVELV TOs Cwypawpotc 


ETILGELKVUHEVOLG Tac Trapotviac Kal opaydc auto. tt 
OUv; oUyi kai EUTIAALy yevolt’ dv eUuOpMoOv TL Ek SUOtvV 
totv aplototv Euvtedev, Wottep €€ oivou kal HEALTOG TO 
EUVAUMOTEPOV NSLOTOV; PN EywWYE. OU UNV TlEpt ye 
TOV Eudv Exw StatelveoGal wc TOLOUTWV SvTWV, GAA 
S€Sta UN TO EkKATEPOU KAAAOG NF HLELG OUVEPOELPEV. - 
,Denn es gentgt nicht, dass es [sc. mein Werk] sich aus 
zwei exquisiten Bestandteilen zusammensetzt, dem 
philosophischen Dialog und der Komédie - nein, auch 
das genugt nicht, um von Wohlgestalt sprechen zu 
k6nnen, wenn nicht zugleich auch ihre Verbindung den 
Forderungen nach Harmonie und Symmetrie 
entspricht. Es kann vorkommen, dass die 
Zusammenstellung von zwei sch6nen Bestandteilen 
scheuBlich ist. Nehmen wir etwa das naheliegende 
Beispiel des Kentauren: Den wurdest du ja wohl kaum 
als reizvolles Wesen bezeichnen - vielmehr verletzt er 
jedes Mafg, wenn man den Malern Glauben schenken 
darf, die die alkoholischen Exzesse und die blutigen 
Auseinandersetzungen dieser Wesen darstellen. Aber 
was denn! Konnte nicht auch andersherum, wenn man 
zwei erstklassige Bestandteile miteinander kombiniert, 
ein geschmackvolles Ergebnis dabei herauskommen, so 
wie die kdstliche Mischung von Wein und Honig? Das 
will ich doch meinen! Allerdings zdgere ich, 
Entsprechendes von meinem Werk zu behaupten. 
Vielmehr befurchte ich, dass die jeweilige Schonheit der 
beiden Bestandteile durch ihre Mischung verdorben 
worden ist."(Ubers. Baumbach/v. Mollendorff 2017, 
182). 


Lukian waht sich Aristophanes als Beispiel im Bis 
Accusatus, was nicht als Verengung auf konkret die Alte 
oder Mittlere Komddie verstanden werden darf, vgl. 
auch Gilhuly (2006) 277: ,,the specific allusion to 
Aristophanes gives authority to Lucian’s comic roots, 
but does not in any way exclude Middle or New Comedy 


from the reference. ,,Komoidia“ means comedy as a 
whole...” 


Zu dieser Spannung von Privatem und Offentlichem vol. 
Konstan (2011) 328-329: ,Where the interior of ahome 
is So protected - and the practice of not exposing 
indoor spaces on the stage, whether in tragedy or in 
comedy, is another sign of the sharp boundary between 
the household and the outside world in classical Greece 
and Rome - peering into another person’s epistles 
must have seemed all the more invasive.” (329). 


Zu weiteren literarischen Innovationen und Tendenzen 
der Hybridisierung von etablierten progymnastischen 
Formen wie dem Enkomion (4.11) oder der Ethopoiia 
(4.16) in den Hetdrenbriefen vgl. Gallé Cejudo (2018). 


Zur unterschiedlichen Bewertung von Alkiphrons 
Sprache und Stil in der alteren Forschung vol. 
Bungarten (1967) 204-209. Das Vorkommen von 
umgangssprachlichen Elementen erklart sich sowohl 
aufgrund der Gattung Brief als auch durch die 
Rezeption der Neuen Komddie. 


Vorsichtig fur eine spatere Datierung Alkiphrons 
Robinson (1979) 65: ,,Alciphron, whose life probably 
overlapped chronologically with Lucian’s, appears to 
have borrowed from the Dialogues of Courtesans in his 
Letters of Courtesans.” 
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Order and Structure in the Letters of 
Philostratus 


A. D. Morrison 


Abstract 


The textual transmission of Philostratus’ Letters is complex 
(Rosenmeyer 2001, 322 n. 2; Gallé Cejudo 2010, 43-47): no single 
MS preserves all the letters, so that our collection of 73 letters is 
constructed from distinct MS families and some independent 
MSS (see Benner/Fobes 1949, 394-408, building on the edition of 
Kayser 1844). The number of letters and the order in which the 
letters are presented in these different MSS are radically 
different. Following on from the ground-breaking study of 
Gibson 2012 on letter-collections (and their ordering principles) 
in Latin, and my own recent study of the order and arrangement 
of Alciphron’s letters (Morrison 2018), I examine the principles 
of order and arrangement within these different MS groups and 
the effect on the reader of (e.g.) the arrangement and placing of 
pairs of letters, the juxtaposition of particular letters and the 
arrangement of larger groups of letters, in order to compare the 
arrangements in different MSS and different MS groups. The 
time is propitious for such a re-evaluation, since we can now 
take advantage of the work of Raios (1992/1997) on the MS 
tradition of the letters, which remedies some of the deficiencies 
of Kayser (1844). In particular, I continue and expand the 
preliminary investigation of Benner/Fobes (1949, 399-401) and 
Rosenmeyer (2001, 322-324) into the significance of the 
different groups and orders into which the letters are put in 
different MS families, in order to begin to reconstruct some of 
the ordering principles which underlay the arrangement of 
Greek letter collections. 


Recent years have seen growing interest in examining ancient 
letter collections as significant aesthetic units, akin to poetry- 
books, with many critics recognising that there exist similar 
Opportunities in a prose letter collection for the sorts of 
significant arrangement, juxtaposition and meaningful ordering 
which we find in collections such as Horace’s Satires or Epistles 
(or before them Hellenistic poetry-books such as Callimachus’ 
Iambi).1 Such meaningful order and structure might be 
authorial, as it usually is in poetry-books, but it is also 


sometimes (probably) the work of later editors, as seems to be 
the case with the books of Cicero’s correspondence, in which 
meaningful arrangement has been found in several different 
books,2 but which were not intended for publication in this form 
by the author himself.3 It is in part the recognition of the 
importance of such orders and arrangements (and the 
significance of the different orders and arrangements one finds 
in the MSS of some collections, such as those of Alciphron) 
which underlies the Durham/Manchester AHRC-funded Ancient 
Letter Collections Project, of which I am co-director (with Roy 
Gibson).4 The project aims (amongst other things) to produce 
such a description of the main MS orders and arrangements for 
each surviving ancient letter collection in Greek or Latin up to 
around A. D. 400. This will form the basis for a critical 
investigation into the principles of arrangement which we can 
discern within ancient letter collections and the interpretative 
significance of these different orders and patterns. 

Among the obstacles, however, to a recognition of 
significant patterns in the order and arrangement of a given 
collection is often the modern rearrangement of MS orders 
(here again the most famous example is perhaps Cicero, but 
there are in fact many examples).> Modern editors have 
regularly arranged or re-arranged letter collections in such a 
way as to obscure the original order in the MSS (e.g. in the 
chronological re-arrangement of Cicero’s correspondence by 
Tyrell and Purser) or by combining different orders in the MSS 
(as is the case for the letters of Alciphron, for instance, where 
our modern collection of four books in the order fishermen, 
farmers, parasites, courtesans is not found in any surviving MS)§ 
or preferring one MS order over competing orders (in due 
course we shall see how the modern ordering and numbering of 
Philostratus reflects such an approach). I do not want to suggest 
that such modern re-orderings are capricious: they arise from a 
variety of motivations, including in some cases a desire to make 
modern editions both useful and usable (for different 
audiences) as well as to reconstruct an original or authoritative 
order (though these two should be carefully distinguished: the 


authorial order is not necessarily the same as the order in the 
archetype of the MSS). Nevertheless, the presentation of letter 
collections in modern editorial orders and arrangements is a 
challenge for uncovering significance in the structure of letter 
collections as found in the MSS. 

Another further (and related) obstacle is often a lack of 
clarity about authoritative orders in some collections, because of 
particularly complex or apparently intractable MS traditions: it is 
difficult to discern significant order or structure when there is 
uncertainty about the authority or antiquity of different orders, 
or where there appears only to be disorder. (In fact, of course, 
this is one further reason for some of the modern re-orderings 
of letter collections). Philostratus’ Letters form a nice illustration 
of both obstacles, since their textual transmission is complex, 
and the most influential modern edition has significantly 
complicated the interpretation of the letters by arranging them 
in a way which obscures the most significant ordering in the 
MSS. As such the Letters of Philostratus form a nice instance of 
the challenges involved in tackling the issue of MS order in an 
ancient letter collection, but also the major potential critical and 
interpretative benefits of taking on such a challenge. 

The critical consensus, which I am happy to follow, is that 
the author of these letters is the same author as the author of 
the Lives of the Sophists and the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, i.e. 
Philostratus II ‘of Athens’, born in the latter part of the second 
century A.D.” This places the letters in the period of the late 
second or early third century. Nothing I argue here depends on 
the precise identity of the author. More germane to my 
argument is the make-up of the collection as we have it. There 
are a total of 73 letters: no MS preserves all of these. 8 Most are 
erotic in character, and have anonymous addressees, but not all 
(letter 73, for instance, is addressed to Julia Domna, wife of 
Septimius Severus and concerns Plato, the sophists and literary 
style). Kayser divided the MSS into two main families (with some 
independent MSS).9 Family 1 (F1) contains 58 letters, ordered 
(for the most part) in the sequence in which we read the letters 
today (Kayser adopted its order for his edition), though not all of 


the MSS preserve all 58 of these letters.19 Family 2 (F2), on the 
other hand, preserves 53 letters (1-39, 46-47, 50, 54-64) ina 
quite different order:"1 


3, 54, 1, 2, 46, 20, 9, 55, 17, 63, 4, 21, 27, 22, 5, 47, 6, 7, 23, 8, 
28, 11, 50, 10, 12, 56, 29, 24, 25, 57, 26, 30, 13, 31, 58, 59, 15, 
60, 33, 32, 16, 61, 34, 62, 14, 35, 36, 37, 18, 38, 19, 39, 64. 


Some of the MSS Kayser placed in F1 contain some of the letters 
otherwise only found in F2, with readings which reflect that 
family, but in different orders: note for instance Urbinas 127 
(15th century, Kayser’s U), which preserves 1-64, but for 59-64 
‘deserts Family 1’ (Benner/Fobes 1949, 395), and the MSS 
grouped by Kayser under y,12 which also reflect F2 (Benner/ 
Fobes 1949, 396) and preserve 54-56, 58-64 in the order 54, 46, 
55, 63, 47, 50, 56, 59, 58, 64, [34], 62, 60, 61. Of the forty-seven 
letters shared between F1 and F2 (all of which are erotic in 
content, and all to unnamed addressees), twenty are found in 
abbreviated form in F1 (7-8, 10, 12-13, 15, 18-19, 21-22, 25-29, 
33-34, 36, 38-39; Benner/Fobes 1949, 401). Finally letters 65-72 
are found in independent MS @ (Laurentianus 59.30, 13th 
century) and 73 in M (Matritensis 4693, 15th century) and 
Parisinus 2775 (15th century). These letters are different in 
content from the erotic letters, since they are written to named 
addressees and concern a variety of topics (71 is a letter of 
recommendation, 72 a rebuke, possibly directed at Caracalla). 

The complexity of the resulting picture, in which it becomes 
difficult to see a way of untangling the different orders and 
versions of the letters, has led to widespread critical aporia 
(implicit and explicit) about the order of the letters: 


The two surviving families of manuscripts order the letters 
quite differently, complicating our understanding of 
Philostratus’ literary intent in this epistolary collection. 
(Rosenmeyer 2001, 322 n. 2) 


The fact that the arrangement of the individual letters in 


the different manuscript traditions is wildly erratic 
(creating nightmares for the modern editor) means that 
we have no clear authorial order: the very flexibility of the 
arrangement is itself a signal for the kind of text this is by 
contrast with the other works in the corpus (although one 
might assume there was a clear original order, rather than 
a variety of versions, at the time of publication). (Elsner 
2009, 6) 


The manuscript tradition of Letters is as confused as any in 
the ancient world. ... All this makes it very hard to talk at all 
of ‘the collection’, as if it were a poetry book or an 
organised sequence like Cicero's Letters - although each 
manuscript is, by default, a collection of letters. (Goldhill 
2009, 288) 


These uncertainties make it difficult to consider 
Philostratus’s Letters a ‘book’ in the sense of a structured 
collection of shorter texts tied together by authorial (or 
even editorial) intention. (Schmitz 2017, 258-259) 


Such reactions are understandable, especially since we still await 
a modern critical edition to succeed Kayser’s, and there are 
some interesting links made here between the complexity of the 
different orders in the MSS and the character of the letters 
themselves (to which we shall return), but it is important not to 
abandon too quickly the search for order amid the apparent 
chaos of the MS arrangements. More particularly, we are now in 
a position to benefit from the work of Raios on the MSS of the 
Letters and therefore to be able better to assess some of the 
editorial decisions taken by Kayser which still affect the order in 
which we read the letters and the critical suspension of 
judgement about the authoritative (and possibly authorial) 
order.!3 One of the key reasons for students of Philostratus’ 
Letters regarding the MS orders as hopelessly tangled is the 
judgement of Kayser that there were two authorial editions of 
the letters, one produced in Philostratus’ youth, the other later 
in his career.14 This explains for Kayser the abbreviated versions 
of some of the letters: these are in his view the revised versions 


of a later Philostratean recension.'> It is the later edition which 
is superior: ‘illa vividior est, brevior et concisior; haec magis 
contemplativa, diffusior et verbosior'.1® Crucially, these shorter 
versions are found in F1, which Kayser therefore views as 
superior and more authoritative MSS, and it is the order of the 
MSS of these letters which he adopts. As Raios has pointed 
out,!7 however, there is in fact no evidence whatsoever to 
support this hypothesis of two authorial editions of the letters, 
and good evidence rather that the abbreviated versions must be 
alterations of the longer. Letter 19, for example, clearly shows 
not only abbreviation, but also a change of addressee (from 
male to female) and some alteration of pronouns, with the 
omission of material which identified the addressee as male, to 
produce the shorter version (material omitted in F1 is in bold 


type):18 


[Metpakiw topvw'9] 


NwaAgic ceautdév20: kai yap oi ptoBowadpol. kai Tlavtoc et 
to Std6vtoc: kai yap oi KUBEpviltat. oUtW cou TivoHEV 
WG TOV TOTAU Mv, OUTWS ATITOHEBA WC THV Pddwv. 
LEKELVOLG HEV GPEOKELG, OTL KAL yUVOG EotNKas Kai 
Sidwe Ec Kpiotv ceautov, 6 HOvov KdAAOUG (SLOv EOTL 
Ttappnoiav evtuxoOvtos.. UN SA aido0 tM EUKOAW, GAAG 
OEUVUVOU TH ETOiUW, Kal Yap VSWP TIGoL TPOKELTAL Kal 
TIOp OUYX EVOG LKal Gotpa TIavtwv. Kai 6 HALOG SNudoLoG 
Oedc. TO HEV O(KNHG GOU KdAAOUG AKPOTIOALG, Ot SE 
EOLovtes LEpEtc, ol SE OTEPAVOUHEVOL DEWPOI, TO APYUPLOV 
(POPOL. TOV UTIAKOUOVTWV Ndéws Baoireve kai AdpBave.s 
Kal ETL TIPOOKUVOD. 


[To a Boy who is a Prostitute] 


You offer yourself for sale; yes, mercenary soldiers do the 
like. You belong to anyone who pays your price; yes, so do 
pilots. We drink of you as of the streams; we feel of you as 
of the roses. 


‘Your lovers like you because you too stand naked and 
offer yourself for examination— something that is a 


peculiar right of beauty alone—beauty fortunate in its 
freedom of action. Pray, do not be ashamed of your 
complaisance, but be proud of your readiness; for water 
too is public property, and fire belongs to no individual, 
‘and the stars belong to all, and the sun is acommon 
god. Your house is a citadel of beauty, those who enter are 
priests, those who are garlanded are sacred envoys, their 
silver is tribute money. Rule graciously over your subjects, 
‘and receive what they offer, and, furthermore, accept 
their adoration. 


Raios further argues that given shared errors found between 
the two families of MSS (suggesting a common archetype),21 
and the possible intervention of a Byzantine censor in creating 
the altered and abbreviated versions of some letters in F1 
(alongside other sorts of error in transmission), we are dealing 
with ‘two versions of a single tradition which has been seriously 
interpolated’. As Raios emphasises, we need a critical edition 
which restores the MSS of F2 to their rightful place.22 

It also means, I think, that we can provisionally conclude that 
the order in F2 is much more likely to be more authoritative,23 
and that the order in F1 is likely (for the most part) to bea 
derivative, altered order (rather as the abbreviated versions of 
some letters are likely to be altered, shortened versions of the 
longer form of the letters in F2), at least for those letters shared 
between the families (I return briefly below to the issue of the 
wider corpus of letters). This is in large part confirmed by the 
careful arrangement of the letters in F2 (see Table 1 below), and 
allows us to see some other important juxtapositions and 
arrangements within the collection. It is useful to begin by 
taking a look at the letters of F2 in the order in which they are 
found in that family of MSS (there are occasional variations, but 
these seem to be variations, e.g. by selection, on that main 
order).24 

Table 1: Order in F2 


Kayser’s number Addressee Content/Theme 


3 BOY Roses. 
TTT AI CORSE OTT TTI CCT 
——_— ra SS SSmTMNmm0—0—o—o—— ooo ffeection. 

1 BOY Roses 


55 WOMAN —Roses,wormanrtike tose, 
a OOO carpe diem. 
17 BOY —Boy is Tose, carpe dient, —— 


> aaame59090900 ooo FTAIF-CUttNg letters. 


27 BOY —Naturatbeaaty————— 
22>-——_____\_—wetran-—_————Naturatbeanty better than 


ss ss mmm SE OF COSMEtics. 


5 BOY —Whereveraddressee from, — 
gg mm ——tVEY WISHES EVEN for 
wound. 
47 WOMAN 
rr (0) 001) 0) fot, lover has 
exemplum. 
6 WOMAN very -shorttetter-———_—_ 


7 —____—._—BhMR\—M—aB 8B oot teeter roma — 
—o—o—T moomoo with preceding), 
advantages of poor lover. 
23 WOMAN —A poortover.—_————— 
a. .—M—é«_ Booty tet er Advert arges of — 
ra 1°) ¢-1( 100 (0)\/-1 


28 WOMAN —tongtetter Advantages of— 
TTT 0089 IGN lover. 
11 BOY ye 


as ©] 011(0)-%0) ©) 1/2 
29 WOMAN —tyes—____- 


Iho CO reluctant 
beloved. 


26 WOMAN Let lover look at you. 
TTT TT lOVErr, DU More exciting 

if more dangerous. 

13 BOY Bear ee 
TTT TE nor BrarTger_for_tover_ but —__— 
oo sOIOO—TIT0000989090979 om HF LEL tO Get desire and be 

afraid than not. 


58 BOY Staying. AA 
th ——S4S8 0... MMN—a ET i($($@>WhT AR 
58 ONAN, ei a: ‘ 
TO ooootyvartkt KaTINALSL) addressee captures lover. 
ee Wl™ Vine-cup. 
33 TO THE SAME Eyes, WiTte=cups, 


16 BOY —tongtetter- Boy tas cat 
———.ssae Ew ——eeroav—w—o———trair Off. 
61 WOMAN —tover- tas tutta. 


aI ooo ISO? 

62 TO THE SAME —toverwouttwit——— 

TTT oF Geert OF Paris, 
Named as Euippe. 

14 BOY —fardressoftbetoved-wist— 

TTT FU Hr to become lover, 
receive same treatment. 
Riffs on yalpetv at start. 

35 WOMAN —tover pteads witt betoved— 
TTT HED CCT Gifts. 

36 WOMAN —Bare feettever-wear——— 
TTT oo BHOV|V’. 

37 TO THE SAME Bare feet 
3 88 it rare fot} —_— Bare ft 
333 oot prostitute} — tng tte BE Prout of — 
TTT OS Cuity, follow 

example of famous 
hetairai. 


19 BOY (prostitute) —Be prout-of promiscuity.— 
8 3 ove AN tovers ptea for betoved to— 


ef _e—vvv>>>mmm000—0Om TEC ive letters from exile. 


64 BOY —A chaste poternttat—_— 
rs ©) -1(0))1-16 0 


The clearest pattern to emerge is that of the careful alternation 
between male and female addressees in these letters, which is 
maintained strictly for the first 31 letters (with one exception, 47 
and 6, two letters to women juxtaposed), before allowing a little 
more variation, since in the letters later in the collection we find 
groups written to women clustered together (e.g. 26, 30; 61, 34, 
62; 35, 36, 37), in some cases apparently directed at the same 
woman (60, 33, 32; 34, 62; 36, 37).25 The alternation between 
male and female still holds, and throughout there are clear 
thematic groups where letters on the same or similar topics 
cluster together. The long series of twelve letters in which roses 
are prominent at the start is the most obvious: 3, 54, 1, 2, 46, 20, 
9, 55, 17, 63, 4, 21, but we also find the juxtaposed letters on the 
advantages of a poor lover (7, 23) and those on the advantages 
of a foreign lover which immediately follow (8, 28). The pair 38 
and 19 both urge their addressees (prostitutes, female and male 
respectively) to be proud of their promiscuity, while the series 
36, 37, 18 all concern bare feet and their attractions. Several 
more thematic groups can be found. There is much work, then, 
to be done on the meaning of the patterns of order we can 
discern in F2: I make some preliminary observations here. First 
of all, we should note the at least potentially programmatic 
character of the opening pair of letters in this arrangement: 3 
and 54. The first of these letters, addressed to a boy, urges the 
suitability of a rose for all, and ends with praise for the rose as 
the ‘tresses of spring, lightning bolts of earth, torches of love’ 
(aUtal Hpos koyat, tabta yc dotpanai, tabta Epwtos ai 
AauTtadEc). Given the emphasis roses receive in the next letters, 
one can view this praise of the rose as preparing the ground for 
their thematic significance in the opening dozen letters and in 
the collection as a whole. In the next letter the addressee is an 
unwilling lover (kauE wevyetc), and the roses act as a substitute 
for the lover: ‘at least accept the roses in my place’ instructs the 
lover, who has told the roses ‘to play the part of the man’ 
(avSpioac@at). Here the idea of absence, distance and 
separation from the intended beloved, which is prominent in the 
letters, is clear,2® as is the situation of unrequited attraction, 


which is also found elsewhere (cf. e.g. letter 14). The final 
instruction, that the roses should ‘burn up’ (katakaUoate) the 
addressee if she is not persuaded by the roses anticipates the 
bringing to light in in the collection of the ‘often bizarre nature 
of erotic feeling and expression’ in its explorations of ‘fetish and 
obsession’, as Patricia Rosenmeyer has put it.27 This letter also 
looks forward to the final letter, 64, written to a chaste potential 
beloved (a boy), whom the lover hopes will yield to his 
approaches. 

Patterns such as these are obscured by Kayser’s ordering, 
but their examination promises productive avenues to explore, 
whose full interpretative significance is likely to be considerable. 
It is clear that a comparison of the different relative lengths of 
contiguous letters in F2 would be interesting, since in places we 
can see the clustering of long letters (e.g. 8 and 28) and the 
juxtaposition of very short and much longer letters, as in the 
series 47 (long), 6 (short), 7 (long). Those letters which are 
apparently written to the same addressee also merit greater 
attention, since they form an important counterweight to the 
view sometimes expressed that the letters differ from other 
Second Sophistic letter collections in their /ack of unity or 
continuity: 


... the external reader is obliged to read the letters 
separately - not consecutively - in order to sustain the 
image of a unified collection. ... in Philostratus, we must 
face the possibility that such artistic unity [as found in 
Aelian, Alciphron] is not his goal; rather, he writes in his 
own voice without regard for linear consistency or 
sustained self-characterization.’ (Rosenmeyer 2001, 329) 


One particularly important series of connected letters is 60, 33, 
32, which are linked by both their addressee and their content 
(see also Table 1 above): 


60 


[Fuvatki Kkattnaist] 


Navta ye aipet ta od, kai 6 Atvosc xttwv, We 0 TAG “Iotdoc, 
Kai TO KaTtInAstov, wo Appodiotov, kai Ta EKTIWHATA, WC 
“Hpac oupata, Kai 6 oivoc, wc dvoc, kai THV TpLOV 
SaktUAwv ai GUVOECELG, EY’ WV OXELTAL TO TIOTNPLoV, WOTTED 
ai THv PUAAWY TH Ev Tots Pddotc EKBoAat: KayW HEV 
PoOBOOUAL UN EON, TO SE EOTNKEV OXUPHG, WG YYWHN 
EPNPELOHEVOV, Kal TOLG SAKTUAOLG OUTIEMUKEV. El SE Kal 
ATLOTILOLG TIOTE, TAY TO KATAAELTIOHEVOV yiyvETaL 
BEpyotEepov TH GoO8patt, AStov Sé toO vEKtapos. KATELOL 
yoov emi Thv Pdpuyya AkWAUTOLG OSoic, WoTtEp OUK otvw) 
KEKPAHEVOV GAAG PLAHOOLv. 


To the Hostess of an Inn 


Everything about you captivates me: your linen tunic, like 
the tunic of Isis; and your inn, like a temple of Aphrodité; and 
your wine-cups, like Hera’s eyes; and your wine, like a 
flower; and that tripod of your three fingers on which the 
wine-cup rides, as on rose-sepals. And Iam afraid that the 
cup will fall; but it rests firmly, as if supported by its own 
resolve, and has grown to be a part of the fingers. And if 
ever you sip from the cup, all that is left becomes warmer 
with your breath and sweeter than nectar. At all events it 
slips by a clear passage down to the throat, as if it were 
mingled not with wine but with kisses. 


33 
TA auth] 


'EE VEAOU HEV Ta EkTIWHATA, ai SE cai xElpeG Apyupov auTa 
TIOLOUOL Kal YPUGOV, WC Kai TOUTOLG TO BAETIELV UypWC 
Tapa THV OW OUPaTwv Eival. LGAAG Tots HEV GWuxXov kal 
akivntov TO StELdéc, KABATIEp THV USATWV Toi EOTHKOOL, 
Ta SE Ev TOLG TPOOWTIOLG EKTWHATA TH TE GAAN VYPOTNTL 
eUppaivety EOLKE Kal Th OUVECEL TOV PUNUATWV.4 WOT’ 
eketva HEV KatTdGou kal xaipetv Ea Ta te GAA kal Sta Tov 
Ev TH OMAAEND Thc VANS PoBov, Eyoi SE HOvOLG TIPOTILVE 
Toic OupaoLy, Wv Kai 6 ZeUG YEUOGUEVOG KAAdv oivoydov 
Tlapeotrjoato. ei SE BOUAEL, Tov HEV Oivov UN TlapaTtoAAuE, 


Hovou d€ EuBaAooa USatoc kai Tots yEiAEoL 
TIPOOWMEPOUGA TIANPOU PUNUATwWY TO EkTIWHA Kai Si50u 
Toic SEOUEVOLG. EOTL YAN AvEpaotoOs OVSEic OUTWC WC 
TIoBEtv ETL THY ALovUoou xaptv HETA TAG Apposditnc 
AQUTIEAOUG. 


To the Same 


Cups are made of glass, but your hands turn them to silver 
and to gold—so that they too get their liquid glances from 
your eyes. But their limpidity is soulless and unmoved, 
like that of standing waters, whereas the cups set in your 
face appear to give delight not merely by their general 
liquid loveliness but also by their showing that they know 
what kisses are. So set the cups down and leave them 
alone, especially for fear of their fragility; and drink to me 
only with your eyes; 'twas such a draft that Zeus too drank 
—and took to himself a lovely boy to bear his cup. And, if it 
please you, do not squander the wine, but pour in water 
only, and, bringing it to your lips, fill the cup with kisses 
and so pass it to the thirsty. Surely nobody is so ignorant 
of love as to yearn for the gift of Dionysus any longer after 
the vines of Aphrodité. 


32 
[TA autfl 


Ta HEV SUNATAa ou SlLaUYEOTEPA THV EKTIWHATWV, WC 
SUvao08at St autTwy Kai Thy Wuxnv deliv, tO S€ tHv 
TIAPELMV ENUONUA EUYXpoUV UTEP AUTOV Tov Oivov, TO SE 
AtvoOv TOOTO XLTWVLOV AVTAGUTIEL Talc TapEtatc, Ta SE 
xeiAn BeBantat tH) THVv1 Pddwv aipatt, Kai Hot SoKeEtc TO 
USWP PEPELV WE ATO TINYAV THV OUPAaTwy Kal Sta TOOTO 
eiVal VUUMDV Hia. TOGOUG Lots ETELYOHEVOUG; TOGOUG 
KATEXELG TAPATPEXOVTAG; TOGOUG PHEYEAUEVN KAAEIG; EyW 
TIPWtoG, ETteLdav (6w o¢€, Sup kai totapat yn GEAwv kai TO 
EKTIWUO KATEXWV: Kai TO HEV OU TIPOGdywW Toic xEiAEoL, cot 
8’ oiSa mivwy. 


To the Same 


Your eyes are more translucent than drinking cups, so that 


even your soul can be seen through them; and the blush of 
your cheeks is lovelier than the colour of wine itself; and this 
linen dress of yours reflects the brilliance of your cheeks; 
and your lips are tinged with the blood of roses; and you 
seem to me to give men drink from your eyes as if your eyes 
were fountains, and therefore to be one of the Nymphs. 
How many men hastening on their way do you bring to a 
halt? How many men speeding by do you detain? How 
many do you call to yourself when you raise your voice? I 
first and foremost, when I see you, feel thirst, and against my 
will stand still, and hold the cup back; and I do not bring it to 
my lips, but I know that Iam drinking of you. 


Reading the letters in this order, as a connected sequence of 
three letters lets us see more clearly the development of the 
connections between wine, love and vision which have been 
described in an important study by Andrew Walker.28 The fact 
that the first letter in the sequence is 60, addressed to the 
(female) keeper of an inn, sets up the subject-matter (wine, 
wine-cups, sexual attraction) which will be the basis of the 
sequence as a whole. The inn is ‘like a temple of Aphrodité’, and 
Letter 60 naturally enough takes up the idea of the wine and the 
wine-cups of the innkeeper, which become invested with erotic 
significance. The cup seems to become fused with her fingers, 
and the writer of the letter imagines the wine she sips as mixed 
with her kisses - the contact between the lips of the beloved and 
the lip of the cup (both yetAoc in Greek, as Walker 1992, 141 
points out). In this letter we find the starting-points of the 
images used in the next two letters: in addition to the image of 
the beloved drinking, we have the innkeeper’s wine-cups 
described as wc “Hpac oupata, ‘like the eyes of Hera’, which 
leads to a more central place for the beloved’s eyes in Letters 33 
and 32. The next letter, 33, moves on from the wine-cups which 
were central in 60 (and which the addressee of 33 may be 
handling as much to serve or clean as to drink from, since she 
works in an inn) to the eyes of the beloved, which are superior 
to mere cups - the eyes are ‘the cups set in your face’ and (like 
the cups of 60) suggest knowledge of kisses (‘they know what 


kisses are’). The beloved is then told to put down the cups and 
drink to her admirer only with her eyes, before the letter returns 
to the image of a cup of kisses from letter 60 at the close of 33 - 
the beloved is to fill the cup with kisses and hand it to the lover. 
The comparison of eyes with cups from 33 is taken up in the 
final letter of the triad (32): ‘your eyes are more translucent than 
drinking cups’, but also forms a ring with the first letter in the 
sequence - here we find the beloved’s linen dress once more (6 
Awoic xttwv, 60 ~ td 5€ Atvobv ToUTO xLtTWVLOV, 32), and more 
importantly the beloved’s profession (compare to katnastov, 
60) is taken up in the third letter, although now it is not a real 
drink that she serves out to the men visiting her in, but ‘drink 
from your eyes as if your eyes were fountains’. It is this which 
makes the men stop at her inn (‘How many men hastening on 
their way do you bring to a halt? How many men speeding by do 
you detain?’), rather than the attractions of alcohol. This leads 
to the final image of the letter-sequence, in which the visitor to 
the inn does not drink: the sender of the letter tells us that he 
‘feels thirst’, but this is a thirst for the beloved and her eyes. He 
does not bring the cup to his lips, ‘but I know that I am drinking 
of you’. This picks up the superiority of Aphrodite to Dionysus 
from 33, but gains added significance from the profession of the 
addressee. One might also discern an admiration at a distance, 
unknown to the addressee at the time (and perhaps to be 
imagined as revealed only in the letter), an unrequited desire for 
the hostess. Although the series presents us with the beloved 
and the (potential lover) drinking in one another (beloved in 33 
then lover in 32),29 the overall sense is of a love or desire which 
exists only in the writer’s imagination. 

Recognising the sequence is not then a question simply of 
reversing the order of 32 and 33 (cf. Walker 1992, 146 n. 33), but 
of seeing the connections across the group of letters as a whole. 
It is an instructive exception to the lack of order and 
arrangement often discerned in the collection (‘the random 
order of the Letters in the manuscripts’, which Schmitz 2017, 263 
discerns), since in F2, at least, there are some clear and 
significant letter sequences which we need to take seriously and 


which are likely to repay careful examination, since in all 
likelihood these sequences are more authoritative than the 
rearrangements visible in F1. 

What, though, of the order of the letters in F1? If this order 
is secondary, as I have suggested, but the arrangement in F2 
shows clear and important juxtaposition of letters and 
important sequences of letters which should be read together, 
why are the letters in F1 re-arranged so as to obscure or confuse 
this order? Though it has been suggested that in part the 
rearrangement (and omissions in the abbreviated letters in F1) 
may have been motivated by Byzantine censorship of some of 
the aspects of the letters (such as the homosexual love 
portrayed in some letters), the picture is more complex, since 
some of the letters in F1 have the sex of the addressee changed 
from female to male (e.g. letters 2, 6, 12), seemingly to create 
sequences of letters written to different types of addressee (first 
boys, 1-18 in some MSS of F1, then mainly women, 19 [changed 
from male in F2] to 39 [19 letters to unnamed women, 2 to 
boys]). This suggests a different ordering principle, the category 
or type of addressee. Its employment in turn prompts a 
question: why abandon the arrangement of F2? It is worth 
taking seriously the possibility that in part this is driven by a 
dissatisfaction with the character of the collection as ordered in 
F2. Here it is useful to point out the /ack of coherence perceived 
by many critics, in particular the absence of the development of 
a narrative (or narratives) across the collection. There are 
exceptions, as I have argued, but it is true that for the most part 
the letters (or pairs of letters) are more independent from one 
another than in many ancient epistolary collections. If one can 
see them, as Simon Goldhill has (Goldhill 2009, 288-289; cf. 
Schmitz 2017, 263-268), as a handbook of rhetorical self- 
positionings for lover or an anthology of erotic moments, then 
perhaps the order even of F2 invited rearrangement (for 
instance to make the collection more usable still as such an 
anthology). The order in F1, then, remains important as a useful 
document of a particular reading strategy and a response to 
some aspects of the character of the collection and the letters it 


contains. Although careful examination of the MS order of the 
letters strongly suggests the order in F2 is more authoritative 
than the order in F1, the latter order is still of critical interest in 
itself and an important witness to ways of arranging and 
reading letter collections. It is for this reason that such 
significant alternative orders also form a prominent part of the 
Ancient Letter Collections project. 

There remain some letters about which I have had little to 
say, those found outside F2. There are two groups, one mainly 
erotic in content (40-45, 48-49, 51-53), the other not (65-72, 73). 
The first group is preserved in F1, the other only in independent 
MSS.39 There is an apparent similarity in the two groups in that 
both have for the most part named addressees, but it should be 
noted that in several cases for the letters in the first group (from 
F1), the addressees are supplied by the Aldine edition, but not 
shared with the MSS (this is true of letters 40, 42, 43, 49), which 
have instead ‘to the same’ or a similar designation, while in 
some cases only one MS preserves the title (51, 52). There are in 
the first group some thematic connections with the main group 
of letters we have already considered, such as the comparison 
of the addressee (Cleonide) to a rose in 51, but many of the 
letters (perhaps because they are directed at named individuals) 
have a more advisory or admonitory character - 40 (to Berenice, 
according to the Aldine) shares the theme of cosmetics and 
beauty with 22 and 27, but turns to advice (rather than praise of 
the beloved): stop laying on the make-up or you'll look old. 
There is also a marked proverbial character to many of the 
letters, such as 43 (‘to love but resist it shows more self-control 
than not to fall in love at all’) or 52 (‘loving is not a disease, but 
not loving is; if €pav is derived from opav, those that do not love 
are the blind ones’). There is a marked critical or satiric element 
in some of the letters (such as 44 or 48). 

The final group of non-erotic letters (65-73)31 shares one 
addressee (if one can rely on the Aldine for 42) with the first 
group, Epictetus (letters 65, 69; cf. 42); one of the letters 
addressed to him in the second group seems to pick up the 
theme of 42, the applause Epictetus receives from the Athenians 


(69), and of which he may be too fond.32 Some of the letters of 
this second group are letters of recommendation (67, 71), one is 
satiric (72), the last is much longer than the others, which are 
mostly very short. This longer letter is 73 and (as we have seen) 
it is addressed to Julia Domna, wife of the emperor. The letters 
in this second group seem distinct in character both from those 
of the first group of ‘extra’ letters (those outside F2) and those 
we considered above, those in F2. The relationship of both of 
these groups of letters remains uncertain, though it is perhaps 
possible to conclude that they form separate sections or groups 
from the letters in F2, which do appear to show meaningful 
order and arrangement. A more definitive statement of their 
relationship to the rest of the corpus of Philostratus’ letters 
must await a new critical edition of the letters. 

Whatever we should make of those groups of letters, we 
should be very wary indeed of thinking that Philostratus’ letters 
were really (as they have sometimes seemed) akin to ‘a real 
jumble from a lost mailbag’ (Rosenmeyer 2001, 329) or that ‘the 
letters can be read in any order’ (Goldhill 2009, 289) or that 
‘these texts cannot be arranged in any definitive order what 
would be inherently superior to any other’ (Schmitz 2017, 263): 
there is much more order to be found (at least in F2) than some 
recent critics have assumed, and that order suggests a careful 
design, at least in one major group of the letters which have 
come down to us. In this collection, as in those in Greek and 
Latin more generally, careful attention to the orders and 
arrangements in the MSS promises further fruitful results, with 
the potential to transform long-held views of the order (or lack 
of it) in ancient letter collections, and therefore significant gains 
for the critical understanding of the nature and character of 
such letter collections. 
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Notes 


For such order in Greek and Latin poetry-books see 
(e.g.) Kerkhecker (1999) on Callimachus’ Jambi, 
Gutzwiller (2005) on Poseidippus, Zetzel (1980) on 
Horace, Satires 1. 


See (e.g.) Beard (2002) on Ad Fam. 16, Grillo (2015) on Ad 
Fam. 1. 


See esp. Gibson (2012) on arrangements in Latin letter 
collections. 


The Ancient Letter Collections Project is running to 
February 2024. Its purpose is to establish the number of 
surviving (prose or verse) letter-collections in Greek and 
Latin, and the conventions of arrangement visible in 
their manuscripts, to make it possible to analyse how 
ancient letter collections were ordered and read. The 
project’s main publications are to be a critical review of 
individual ancient letter collections and a separate 
monograph examining ancient letter collections from a 
synoptic and synchronic perspective. Along with the co- 
directors of the project, the research is being carried 
out and published by Dr Antonia Sarri and (from 2022) 
Dr Julene Abad Del Veccio as the project’s Research 
Associate. See further https:// 
www.research.manchester.ac.uk/portal/en/projects/ 


ancient-letter-collections(3e247582-ae41-4127- 
a179-07dbbb76c319).html and https:// 
clahresearch.wordpress.com/ancient-letter-collections- 
project/. 


See Beard (2002) on Cicero's Ad Familiares, Gibson 
(2012) 56. 


See Morrison (2018) and cf. Marquis (2018) for an 
important discussion of what can be reconstructed 
about the order of the books of Alciphron. 


Rosenmeyer (2001) 322. 


About the most complete is M (Matritensis 4693, an 
independent MS of the 15th century, written by 
Constantine Lascaris, probably based on early MSS of 
both F1 and F2 (Raios 1992, 209-210; Kayser placed it in 
F1). It is missing only 19, 34, 36, 38, 39, 51, 52, 53, 61, 62, 
64 (i.e. the final 12 letters of F2, with the exception of 14, 
35, 37, 18, which are promoted ahead of the rest of the 
F2 letters; 51-53 from F1 are also omitted). 


Kayser (1844). 


Compare (e.g.) the F1 MSS R (Vaticanus 140, 14th 
century) and r (Vaticanus 87, 14th-15th century), which 
both preserve the letters 1-58 in that order with F1 MSS 
v (Vindobonensis phil. 331, 14th century), which 
preserves 28-57, and tt (Parisinus 2885, 16th century), 
which preserves 1-47. 


Cf. e.g. p (Vaticanus 96, 12th century), fa (Laurentianus 
55.7, 15th century), fb (Laurentianus 58.16, 15th 
century), | (Lugdunensis BPG 75), which contain all 53 
letters; W (Parisinus 3026, 16th century) contains 1-39, 
46-47 (but ordered for these letters as the fuller MSS of 
F2), b (Baroccianus 50, 11th century) contains 1-3, 54, 


46,20; 9, 55,.17, 63; 4,.21;:27,22,5, 47-48, 6=/,-23; 8; 26; 
a 


Le. Palatinus 155 (16th century), Coislinianus 321 (16th 
century), Parisinus suppl. grec 353 (13th century). 


Raios (1992), (1997). 

Kayser (1844) i. 

See also Benner/Fobes (1949) 401-402. 
Kayser (1844) i. 


Raios (1997) 262-263, following the arguments of 
Munscher (1907); see also recently Miles (2017) 137 who 
notes the improbability of Kayser’s hypothesis. Hercher 
among others also argued that the longer versions 
must be original: see Benner/Fobes (1949) 401-402, 
Raios (1997) 261-262. 


Text and translation here and elsewhere in this article 
from Benner/Fobes (1949). 


TLOPVN or yuvatki TtOpvN, F1. 
OEQuTNy F1. 
Raios (1997) 264; see also Gallé Cejudo (2010) 47. 


Raios (1997) 264-265, cf. MUnscher (1907), Benner/ 
Fobes (1949) 405. 


It remains uncertain whether this more authoritative 
order is authorial, but that seems to me to be more 
likely than not. See Hodkinson in this volume for 
powerful arguments (on different grounds) for 
assuming the authorial origin of the order in F2. 


Cf. e.g. MS b, where the order is 1-3, 54, 46, 20, 9, 55, 17, 


63, 4, 21, 27, 22, 5, 47-48, 6-7, 23, 8, 28, 11: see further n. 
11 above. 


Not all MSS have these addressee titles, though. 
See Schmitz (2017). 

Rosenmeyer (2001) 323. 

Walker (1992). 

See Walker (1992) 142-143. 

See pp. 73-74 above. 

On these see Goldhill (2009) 302-305. 


The thematic connection, however, may be the source 
of the ascription in the Aldine. 
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Poor, Foreign, and Desperate: Philostratus’ 
Fictional Letter-writer Persona in the Erotic 
Letters 


Owen Hodkinson 


Abstract 


This paper will examine the fictional persona — or personae — 
of the epistolographer in Philostratus’ Erotic Epistles. Recent 
studies of this collection of love letters (even leaving aside the 
letters in the corpus that are not erotic) have tended to 
emphasise its disunity, seen for instance in its fragmented 
collection of moments, which is akin to Barthes’ A Lovers’ 
Discourse (Schmitz); in its potential use as a storehouse of erotic 


persuasion (Goldhill). Of course, there is no clear, single persona 
that emerges from this collection, whether one to be identified 
with aspects of the Philostratean author or not. Yet at the same 
time, the epistolographer has been frequently described as 
seeming in several letters solipsistic, fetishistic, impoverished, 
an exile, and as possessing other rather negative or unusual 
characteristics for one attempting to persuade a would-be lover; 
and it is with good reason that no one has tried to argue that 
others of the letters present him in contrastingly positive terms. 
Further consideration is needed about the effect for the reader 
of these letters circulating together - both read as if from the 
same fictional persona, and read as some highly fictionalised 
version of the Philostratus under whose name they were 
collected. In this text as in others, Philostratus is capable of 
playful and sophisticated fictional and metafictional techniques, 
including (especially) in the creation of narrators’ and other 
important speakers’/writers’ personae. This paper will explore 
some of these techniques in the Erotic Epistles, including 
reassessment of the more consistently negative aspects of the 
fictional persona. 


Note: I would like to thank Ewen Bowie, supervisor of the D.Phil. 
thesis in which this chapter first appeared, and the examiners, 
Tim Whitmarsh and Richard Hunter, for comments on the 
earliest versions of the chapter; Emeline Marquis for the 
invitation to participate, and the audience in Berlin for many 
helpful comments; Andrew Morrison and Tiziana Drago for 
sharing their work before publication as well as reading a draft 
of the chapter; and Antonios Pontoropoulos for several helpful 
comments. 


1 Preamble 
When I first wrote the majority of this chapter, as part of my 


D.Phil. thesis comparing the letters of Aelian, Alciphron, and 
Philostratus in 2003-2008, the arrangement of Philostratus’ 


letters according to Kayser’s edition was the only available 
ordering, whether one read the text in Kayser’s edition, or in 
others who followed it, such as Benner and Fobes’ 1949 Loeb 
edition.’ The latter had the substantial advantage of printing the 
bracketed portions of some letters in half square brackets in the 
main body of the text, rather than in Kayser’s footnotes 
surrounded by abbreviated parts of the surrounding text - and 
thus of making it significantly easier to read the longer version 
of the letters, without having to reassemble the whole from the 
text above and below. It also included far more detail about the 
textual tradition than a Loeb normally supplies, making it clear 
that there were severe problems with some of Kayser’s editorial 
choices, and that there was an urgent need for the new critical 
edition that has still not appeared, but at the same time 
admitting that it was beyond the editors’ present remit to go 
beyond a dependence on Kayser in many respects, including in 
following his ordering. This is still the case for anyone wishing to 
write literary studies on Philostratus’ Epistles,2 and Morrison’s 
chapter in this volume includes many quotations from recent 
scholars arguing for the affinities with rhetorical exercises, the 
disunity, and the anthology-like nature of the text, with which 
my paper at the conference also began: for the few who have 
attempted to make something of the text as a literary work in 
recent years, it was decidedly a letter collection and not a letter 
book.3 I argued in my thesis, and in this paper prior to hearing 
Morrison’s contribution, for a unity in certain recurring themes 
in the collection: not only the most common theme of roses and 
the second most common theme of the erotic gaze,4 which I left 
aside as being so common a theme of erotic literature as to be 
an unremarkable choice, but more particularly the fetishistic and 
masochistic aspects, including the theme of feet in an erotic 
context,° and the two little-discussed recurring themes of the 
poor lover and the foreign or exiled lover. Without having 
undertaken the kind of study of the MS tradition that Morrison's 
contribution now provides, I argued for a unified epistolary 
persona emerging from the book of Epistles, both through such 
significant recurring themes - wherever in the uncertainly 


ordered text they might originally have appeared - and through 
the omission of other, opposing self-characterisations of the 
letter-writer (e.g. as wealthy; as being attracted to other parts of 
a beloved’s body sufficiently to dedicate multiple letters to 
them) which, had they been present, would perhaps have 
justified readings of Philostratus’ Erotic Epistles as a “sophistic 
exercise in variatio”,© an anthology of necessarily contradictory 
love-letters for all situations. These recurring presences and 
notable absences, and the intratextualities found within the 
book, do not depend for their validity on acceptance of 
Morrison’s arguments for the ordering of Family 2 of the MSS, 
or indeed on any given ordering of the letters. However, Iam 
fully persuaded of Morrison's case for the necessity of re- 
ordering the letters according to Family 2 in a future edition, and 
of the far greater poetic book-like quality, and of the many 
emerging kinds of unity (including but not limited to significant 
juxtapositions and thematic clusters) that result.” Accepting 
Morrison’s conclusions about F2 offering the more authoritative 
ordering of the Epistles thus strengthens my arguments for unity 
and reading for connections between the letters; and I hope 
that the particular connections focused on in this chapter give 
some further weight, on different grounds, to Morrison's desire 
to see order, structure, and unity in the text. 

The state of the MSS and the editions of Philostratus’ Epistles 
has contributed a great deal to their inaccessibility for readers 
and for would-be authors of literary studies of the work, making 
them difficult to get a handle on for anyone wanting to go 
beyond Quellenforschung, or to go beyond saying that they are 
merely rhetorical exercises, and identifying the kinds of exercise 
employed in each. There is, of course, some validity in these 
approaches: in stressing the variatio within the book as part of 
the author’s game, and part of the appeal for his contemporary, 
rhetorically-educated readers. Many variations in terms of 
genre, types of rhetorical exercise, intertextual models, standard 
erotic motifs, mythological exempla, and more, can certainly be 
found in this book. This is the approach of scholars such as Gallé 
Cejudo in some of his work on these and contemporary letters,® 


of Goldhill and, to a lesser extent, Rosenmeyer, and of Thomas 
Schmitz in a richly suggestive recent comparative study with 
Roland Barthes’ Fragments d’un discours amoureux.? Rosenmeyer 
calls the book “a sophistic exercise in variatio",19 while Goldhill, 
for example, wants to view the collection as a “handbook or 
manual for the desiring subject. They aim to produce for the 
reader an anthology of rhetorical self-positionings ... They are to 
help you express yourself as a Greek lover ... to be chosen from 
... used and re-used.”11 Schmitz, in comparing Philostratus’ 
book of “vignettes” (as he calls them) to Barthes, puts it as 
follows (emphases mine):12 


[Philostratus’] refusal to provide the speaking subject with 
any hint of a life outside of the text is a meaningful analogy 
to Barthes’ avoidance of autobiography: Philostratus’s 
writer is reduced to his role as a lover, “in his nakedness” ... 
In both cases, this one-dimensionality of the desiring 
subject is caused by similar circumstances. Barthes’ book 
is not meant to be autobiographical but wants to 
reproduce the discourse of any lover - of the archetypical 
lover; the end of his introductory chapter reads ...: “So it is 
a lover who speaks and who says.” In Philostratus’s case, 
the writer is archetypical as well: fictitious letters mostly 
developed out of rhetorical exercises of the “what would X 
say or write in a given situation” variety, the so-called 
ethopoiia. These short texts are meant to capture the typical 
words that a lover might write in a letter; they want to 
convey a general impression of how he reacts to different 
circumstances. 


This is strikingly similar to Goldhill’s “anthology” and 
“handbook” comparisons, and denies any unified persona - 
indeed, any personality at all - to Philostratus’ letter-writer 
persona in the Erotic Epistles, though attributing this to a 
different cause (namely that discourses of erotic desire are by 
their nature necessarily fragmented). In this chapter I consider 
the fictional epistolary persona of the letter writer, 
‘Philostratus’, and argue that there is some kind of fictional 


persona to explore, however nebulous. This persona bears in 
some respects a relation to the real author and his career (but a 
relation that is certainly far from being straightforward identity 
with him).13 Beyond any possible comparisons with the real 
author, or to put it otherwise, even if such comparisons are not 
accepted, a unified persona for the letter writer can be 
discerned in the recurring motifs and the intratextuality 
between letters in the book of Erotic Epistles. 


2 Variatio vs various ways of being downtrodden 


If the Erotic Epistles as a book is to serve as a “Sort of handbook 
or manual for the desiring subject”, “an anthology of moments 
... to be chosen from ... used and re-used,” then they are of use 
for a particular kind of desiring subject: one with particular 
kinds of desires, and not others: three erotic letters about feet, 
none about several other, more traditionally erogenous, body 
parts. More than this, though, I have argued elsewhere that, as a 
writer of a kind of prose “elegies” and prose erotic “epigrams”, 
Philostratus’ persona is extremely negative and pessimistic 
about his chances in love;'4 he takes to extremes that sometime 
elegiac submissiveness and those portrayals of the lover 
rejected which, for other authors of elegy, are tempered by 
successful conquests, !° or appear within the context of a long- 
standing relationship. It is not that every letter in the book 
shares these negative, pessimistic attitudes; 1© but there is not 
so much on the lighter side to balance them out, and the other 
letters are not inconsistent with these qualities. That is, there is 
in this respect a recurrence of themes and of a pessimistic or 
negative tone in some of the Epistles, combined with the 
complete absence of any particularly positive or successful self- 
representation by the epistolary lover’s persona. The 
explanation of variatio of rhetorical and elegiac motifs alone will 
not suffice: Philostratus’ selections, and crucially also his 
omissions, among the vast database of erotic motifs in earlier 
literature, leave his epistolary persona to appear only as an 


unrequited and a would-be lover, rather than as a lover in fact. 
The cumulative effect of so many kinds of negative 
characteristics and obstacles to his success also makes the 
reader more likely to pity him than to want to identify with or 
learn from him, in contrast with a more successful elegiac 
persona or the author of a “handbook”.'7 These have led 
several scholars accept Benner and Fobes’ description of a 
“strange, brooding spirit” to the Epistles,18 and to discuss them 
in terms of fetishism and masochism, along with similar 
characterisations, which I believe do capture something unique 
about Philostratus’ lover-persona. 

As if these pessimistic and idiosyncratic qualities were not 
enough, a second set of negative qualities are also attributed to 
the epistolary persona, giving him yet more difficulties to 
overcome if he is to win over his addressees: for he is several 
times portrayed as foreign, including as an exile, and as ina 
state of poverty (Epp. 7, 8, 23, 28, 39). These features have not 
gone unacknowledged: most recently, for example, Schmitz 
notes that:19 


Some of the Letters depict him as poor ... or as an exile ... 
but while there is nothing in the other letters that is 
completely incompatible with this presentation, it is not 
prominent across the entire corpus. 


But again - just as with the pessimism, the masochism, and the 
“strange, brooding spirit” - the lack of opposing self- 
characterisations to balance this out, along with the 
combination of all these less common elements across several 
letters in a collection (which is by no means extensive), creates a 
certain kind of impression of the lover's persona. Selection and 
omission both play their part: the other letters’ “not being 
incompatible” with his poverty or foreignness, any more than 
with his fetishism, masochism, or pessimism, does not make for 
an argumentum ex silentio that the lover’s persona is 
characterised as on the whole an average sort of a fellow 


portrayed in thoroughly “typical” or “archetypal” erotic 
situations and activities. If Morrison’s arguments for re-ordering 
Philostratus’ Epistles are accepted, there is further support for 
the idea that these recurring themes of poverty and foreignness 
will create a strong impression of the letter-writer persona: four 
of the five letters dealing with these themes occur together in 
places 18-21 in the F2 ordering of the book (Epp. 7, 23, 8, 28, in 
Kayser’s numbering: first the pair from the poor lover, to a boy 
then to a woman, then the pair from the foreign lover, to a boy 
then to a woman). This accumulation of letters in the middle of 
the book focusing on the poor and the foreign character of the 
lover would mean that they are not passing references scattered 
through an anthology, perhaps to be forgotten as not the most 
salient aspects of the erotic ‘anthology’, but rather build up a 
consistent picture. The fifth and latest letter of this group in 
both orderings, Ep. 39 Kayser, is the penultimate letter in the F2 
order (Ep. 53 of 54). This is admittedly not one of the prime 
positions for a programmatic piece within a book, but 
nonetheless, a letter so near the end of a book may doubtless 
have a disproportionate share in creating the reader’s lasting 
impression of the work as a whole, especially when it reinforces 
an impression so strikingly made in the middle of the book. The 
fact that Ep. 39 Kayser makes particular reference to the nature 
of letter writing, also contributes to its serving as a mise-en- 
abyme or programmatic statement for the book of Erotic 
Epistles. 


3 Poor Philostratus 


In two letters, Epistles 7 and 23 Kayser, Philostratus presents 
himself as an impoverished lover, attempting to win over his 
object of affection, despite the lack of expensive gifts and other 
advantages that a wealthier lover could offer. This is of course a 
commonplace motif in elegiac literature, and there are many 
parallels in his treatment of the motif with Greek erotic epigram 
and Latin elegy, as well as with rhetorical literature praising 


poverty or blaming riches (another commonplace), as we shall 
see. 

The first of these (in either ordering: the first of a 
consecutive pair in the F2 order) is Epistle 7, to a boy, which 
begins: “Ott tévng eivi, AtUdTEpdG Got S0KW). There follows a 
series of arguments against the boy’s thinking in this way, 
beginning with a list of exemp/a of great but poor people, 
followed by comparison between the behaviour of rich and poor 
men generally, then between rich and poor lovers towards their 
beloveds. Gollnisch2° provides parallels from elegiac and erotic 
literature for many of the motifs and exempla, and also from 
rhetorical works on poverty, leading him to conclude that 
Philostratus is drawing upon the class of philosophical writings 
on poverty (ttepi tteviac).21 Rather than reproducing lists of 
possible sources and analogues, our concern here is rather to 
consider the use Philostratus makes of some of these common 
motifs in this letter, and the effect of this addition within the 
book as a whole: it is the choice to borrow from the stock of 
poor lover motifs, and his omission of any countervailing self- 
characterisations throughout the book of Erotic Epistles, that is of 
interest. The poverty of the epistolary persona here can be read 
as contributing to the broader trend of his submissive, unworthy 
characteristics in the love letters, and adds one explanation for 
his representation in this way. That the poor lover is more 
attentive than the arrogant rich is a commonplace;22 but as 
often, when carried away by the rhetoric, Philostratus goes 
further than the analogous treatments of the same theme - 
carried, as usual, in the direction of erotic submissiveness and 
worship: 


ti Se TA TIOAAA AEYVELV; O TAOUCLOG KAAEl OE ENWHEVOV, EYW 
KUPLOV: EKELVOG UTINPETNY, EyW BEdv: EKEivOG HEPOG THV 
autob KTHYATwy, EyW Tavta. 


Ep.7 


These are additions by Philostratus to the usual treatments of 


this theme, so far as we can tell from extant literature: parallels 
for these particular expressions are not found in the repertoire 
upon which he draws for other parts of the letter. The phrase ta 
TtOAAd indeed hints at this: the use of TOAAG with the definite 
article here does not mean only “many words” (as Benner/ 
Fobes translate), but surely contains a hint too at “those/the 
many things [sc. usually or commonly said on this topic]”. This 
TIOAAG therefore functions as a signpost referring to the various 
literary and rhetorical treatments of the “poor lover” motif, 
including the kinds of commonplace upon which the letter- 
writer has been drawing immediately before this point. Thus 
‘Philostratus’ acknowledges that he is going a step further than 
these commonplaces about the poor lover in subjugating 
himself to the beloved in this way. 

The letter is concluded with a series of rhetorical questions 
emphasising the lengths the lover will go to: 


tic SUvatat tapapvEtvat vooobvtl; tic cuvaypuTIvAjoat; tic 
ouvegeAOetv Ec otpatortedov; tic aUtov Tipotagat 
TIEMTIOMEVOU BEAOUG; Tic UTEP GOO TIEGETV; EV TOUTOLG TIGL 
TIAOUTW. 


Ep. 7 (fin.) 


These are extreme lengths, including harm and death; as with 
the preceding passage, there are many parallels for the less 
extreme sentiments,23 but fewer lovers are willing to die as 
‘Philostratus’ frequently claims to be. 

There are two major observations to be drawn from this 
letter then: first, that with poverty as with other prima facie 
negative or unusual characteristics for a lover, Philostratus 
displays his learning by employing a range of rhetorical 
arguments and exempla from elegy and elsewhere in order to 
emphasise the positive possibilities and precedents for that 
aspect of his character. But he also goes further than this, 
necessitating invention where his devotion is less exampled; and 
he goes beyond the point at which his devoted actions would 


serve the ostensible purpose of a lover's letter, since in dying he 
would be unable to be with his beloved any longer. The second 
observation is that poverty may serve as an explanation for, or 
as a natural accompaniment to, the submissive and pessimistic 
persona represented in this letter and, by extension if we 
attempt to read a unified persona, in all the love letters. The 
lover’s poverty is only mentioned here and in Epistle 23, but the 
attitudes which go along with it are in accord with his 
characteristics in the rest of the love letters, so that it is possible 
to see a unified epistolary persona. 

Epistle 23 forms a companion piece to Fpistle 7, constituting 
one of Philostratus’ pairs of letters treating the same theme. As 
such, many of the same parallels with elegy and epigram have 
been noted,24 and much the same general conclusions can be 
drawn as above. In its conclusion, as in Epistle 7, there is a list of 
servile and submissive sentiments, culminating in life- 
threatening risks: 


TIPOOTAEOV, Ws EOLKE GOL, TleL\GBoUaL: TMEV KEAEUGOV: 
EuBaivw. TAnyds UTIovEtvat: KapTEpW. Pipat Thy Puxnv, 
OUK OKV®). Spapetv Sta TUpOG, OUK AvaivopaL. Tic tTabta 
TIAQUOLOC TIOLET; 


Ep. 23 (fin.) 


Here, the list consists of five affirmative statements, giving a 
nice symmetry with the five rhetorical questions that end Ep. 7; 
the very last sentence in Ep. 23 about the rich man is a rhetorical 
question, replacing a statement about the letter writer as a 
metaphorically “rich” man in Epistle 7. The pair of letters 
therefore precisely mirror one another's structure in their 
endings, inverting the order and ratio of questions to 
statements. In these two letters then, Philostratus presents two 
similar, parallel treatments of the ‘poor lover’ topos; and in both 
cases, there is an accumulation of examples of the extreme 
lengths to which this particular lover will go, culminating in 
extreme physical harm and death. 


In two of the parallels observed by Gollnisch and others for 
Philostratus’ poor lover motif, there are sentiments which might 
also be considered extreme: 


quod mihi si ponenda tuo sit corpore vita, 
exitus hic nobis non inhonestus erit. 


Prop. 2.26.57-8 


ducite. ad imperium dominae sulcabimus agros: 
non ego me vinclis verberibus nego. 


Tibull. 2.3.83-4 


In these examples, the elegiac lover is willing to suffer similarly 
harsh treatment to Philostratus; in this, Philostratus is far closer 
to the Latin elegists than anything in earlier Greek literature,25 
and particularly to Propertius and Tibullus, who take the 
servitium amoris motif furthest in the direction of masochism 
and submissiveness. The Tibullus passage quoted is particularly 
close to the sentiments at the end of Epistle 23; however, I would 
suggest that yet again Philostratus’ expressions of masochism 
are more extreme, and certainly more gratuitous, coming in an 
apparently unmotivated list of suggestions for the pain his 
beloved might inflict upon him. Tibullus on the other hand has 
at least built up to this suggestion throughout the lengthy 
course of the elegy, including a mythological exemp/um in Apollo 
for lovers performing menial, rustic tasks in servitude to love 
(lines 1-15, 31-36); and his fetters and blows are part of an 
imagined scene in which he is yoked to a plough like cattle, and 
thus appropriate treatment within that scene, unlike 
Philostratus inviting blows, running through fire, and so on, 
which serve no (even imaginary) purpose other than to show 
how low he is willing to go in order to prove his devotion. 

The main differences between Epistles 7 and 23 are that the 
addressee in the latter is a woman, and moreover explicitly 


identified as a courtesan (ott S€ oby oUTWs EYOl SELvOov TO UN 
EXELV WG Gol TIPOG ALoXUVOV TO HLOB0U Asi: ETaLpas HEV yap 
Epyov TIpooieoOal tous tac caplooas EXOVTGG ... WG ETOLUWG 
S.Sovtac KTA.). The first of these can be counted a minor 
variation: at least within the Greek erotic tradition, the same 
sentiments and arguments are frequently expressed towards 
beloved boys and women, and Philostratus’ book reflects this in 
several pairs or sets of letters (juxtaposed pairs addressed each 
time to a boy then a women, in the F2 order).26 The fact that 
Philostratus goes to such extreme lengths in humbling himself 
before a beloved who is a courtesan is more unusual, and with 
good reason. As an attempt at seduction addressed toa 
courtesan, the ending of Ep. 23 is surely destined to fail, as so 
many of Philostratus’ gambits: for what use to a courtesan, who 
needs valuable gifts in order to maintain her living, is a lover 
willing to be beaten, injured, or killed? Even if such offers are at 
all attractive in courting a non-professional beloved, they are no 
substitute at all for the pay expected by the professional. 
Poverty, then, is a familiar though occasional motif of erotic 
literature, and one that Philostratus exploits, as he does others, 
in sometimes unusual and extreme ways, presenting it in all its 
potential variety and in a very concentrated manner in two 
(probably consecutive) letters rather than having it as one 
theme among many. In this way, the negative presentation of 
his epistolary persona is heightened, and the harsh treatments 
he invites - with little contextualisation and therefore motivation 
(beyond the mere fact of his poverty) - add to the picture 
throughout the book of a negative representation of a would-be 
lover-persona, who is unlikely to become a lover in fact. Poverty 
might also be considered an explanation (of sorts) for these 
characteristics, which are also manifested in other letters 
without such explanation. A further and perhaps related 
explanation for Philostratus’ particular version of elegiac 
submissiveness is his status as foreigner and exile, similarly 
appearing in just a few of the Epistles, to which I turn now. 


4 Philostratus as foreigner and exile 


In Epistles 8 and 28 Kayser, Philostratus represents himself as a 
foreigner (xenos) in pursuit of a boy or woman, respectively, who 
is native to whatever city we are to imagine these (attempted) 
love affairs as taking place. Like Epistles 7 and 23, these two 
letters have similarities as well as variations in their treatment of 
the topos, and might be seen as forming a diptych: and in the F2 
ordering, they are consecutive, forming the sequence: Ep. 7, 23, 
8, 28 Kayser. Epistle 39, to a woman, presents the letter writer as 
an exile, and thus falls within a similar category (this letter 
appears as the penultimate in the F2 order). In all these three 
epistles, as with the poverty letters, a negative characteristic is 
given to the epistolary persona, which is an obstacle to his 
success in love and therefore necessitates pleading and 
defensive rhetoric in order to try and persuade his addressees 
of his worth. Unlike the poor lover, however, the foreign lover is 
not a standard topos of elegy or erotic epigram.27 ‘Philostratus’ 
is writing not from his own country to an addressee in a foreign 
country, but to someone in the place where he is currently 
residing, as a resident foreigner. In other respects these letters 
serve a Similar persuasive function to the more common form of 
elegy or love letter addressed to a beloved.28 

This theme is thus rather particular to Philostratus’ take on 
elegiac literature, and it will be fruitful here to examine the 
significance of this. Since the imagined setting (or perhaps 
settings) of the love letters is in no way ascertainable, it may 
also be useful to see if there is any relationship between the 
foreign or exiled ‘Philostratus’ of the Erotic Epistles and the 
historical Philostratus in the remaining Epistles and indeed the 
other works in the corpus Philostrateum. 

The xenia letters are similar in many ways to those 
concerning poverty: reading Epistles 7 and 8 side by side, the 
species of the lover’s disadvantage is different, but the manner 
of attempting to overcome it in both cases consists in finding as 
many precedents as possible in mythological or historical 
exempla, before explaining that the poor or foreign lover, 


respectively, is not to be scorned - in fact, is better. Both letters 
begin with concise cola that are neatly expository of the theme 
of the whole: compare “Ott TleEvng Eipl, ATLUOTEPOG GOL SOKO) ... 
(Ep. 7 init.) with Ei f€voc wv Epw) cou, yn SavuyaonG. ... (Ep. 8 init.) 
These openings are of similar length and structure, with the 
second-placed adjective in each case giving the crucial 
characteristic of the epistolary persona, which necessitates and 
constitutes the theme of the whole letter; the second part of 
each opening, after the comma, then concisely refers to the 
(potentially, in Ep. 8) negative opinion of him held by the 
addressee due to this characteristic. After these beginnings, we 
come immediately to the arguments, consisting largely of 
exempla of poor or foreign people who were nevertheless 
worthy in general, and/or worthy as lovers; these exempla lead 
to and permit more general conclusions, namely that poor or 
foreign lovers, respectively, are better. In one particular, there is 
also a similar reason in Ep. 7 and Ep. 8 for this superiority, 
namely the possibility of discretion: 


0 TIAOUGLOG S0UcG EUBEWG EAEYXETAL ... + O TIEVNTL 
XPNOAGUEVOS PiAw AavOavet ... 

Ep. 7 
Auetvwy kal e€paotis 0 E€voc, dow kal avuUTIOTItOS Th 
ayvwotd kal TIpdc TO AdBEtv ApaveotEpos. 


Ep. 8 


Other significant statements on the lover’s foreignness (xenia) in 
Ep. 8 include the opening argument, which follows immediately 
from that letter’s the first clause (quoted above): 


OUK EotLv OMPBaALOUs Eeviac GAGvat ... ALakpioews SE OU 
S€et OUTE Wolv OUTE GUYAOLV, GAAELoL Kal EEvotc Kai 
TOAitatc oi TAS PUXAS ayyEAoL. 


Ep. 8 


The Eeviac ypawn or indictment as a foreigner was a classical 
Athenian procedure against an alien for usurping the rights of a 
citizen;29 typically for a Second Sophistic author, the metaphor 
used to imply that his letter-writer persona is a foreigner, and 
his beloved a native citizen of whatever city he is presently 
located in, is based on his knowledge of classical Athenian 
institutions. The letter ends in similar vein: 


el 5€ 5€n Kal wEvovtos, EyypaWov yE ou kai Zevc yevot 
ppatptos Kai ATOAAWY TlatpWos, h SE PUAN TOO "EpWTOS. 


Ep. 8 (fin.) 


This sentence alludes to initation into citizenship in classical 
Athens, when a boy was enrolled as member of his ‘tribe’ (phy/é) 
and ‘phratry’ (into which the tribes were divided): so again, a 
classical metaphor is employed, showing Philostratus’ learning 
and the Athenocentric leanings of Second Sophistic literature at 
the same time as adding to (and in this case punctuating) his 
exemplary rhetoric in this letter. The Athenian references to 
tribe and phratry might be taken as implying that the boy is 
Athenian, and that, at least in Ep. 8, the letter-writer persona, 
‘Philostratus’, is to be imagined as residing at Athens—but for 
the following statement: 


EEvol ... O AokANTILOG A8nvaiwv Kal 6 ZeUc NUD Kai O 
NetAoc AiyuTttiwy ... 


Ep. 8 


Whoever is intended by ‘us’ (fhudv), it is clearly not the 
Athenians, given the list of genitive plurals in which it occurs, 
which requires a different people from the preceding A@nvaiwv 
to be referred to. Therefore the Athenian references should be 


taken purely as typical Second Sophistic illustrations of general 
ideas by use of specifically Athenian institutions, as suggested 
above. I return further below to question of location raised here; 
but there is a structural point within the composition of the 
letter-book to the Athenian law ending of Ep. 8. 

As mentioned above, there are many similarities between 
the thematic pairing of Epistles 8 and 28: the imagined scenario 
of the latter, substituting a woman for a boy, is in other respects 
the same: a foreigner trying to win over a native with a series of 
exempla and arguments for the fact that E€voc ettietKs SUvatat 
yeveoBat kai TIoAiths Kakoc (Ep. 28). There is later much play on 
the different senses of xenos - foreigner, stranger, guest, or 
host, and the hospitality due to strangers (xenia) in Greek 
traditional morality; the letter concludes: 


ei tlc aTtokAéiet Kai Eevov mp oUk Evatoat BEAovtTa GAAG 
TO KaOUEVOV OBECaL; UN AakwviZe, W yUval, Unde poo 
tov AukoUpyov, EevnAaolav ydp Epwe OuK EXEL. 


Ep. 28 (fin.) 


This letter therefore ends with a reference to classical Spartan 
law,3° to parallel the ending of Epistle 8 with its snippet of 
Athenian constitution. Much as Epistles 7 and 23 on poverty, 
then, these two Epistles end similarly and thus make a 
complementary pair on the theme of foreignness. 

The pair of Epistles 7 and 8 Kayser, which are obviously 
consecutive in Kayser’s ordering, could be seen as a well- 
matched diptych, treating two different disadvantages for a 
lover, poverty or foreignness, in parallel ways (each is also 
addressed to a boy). This fact might be seen as favouring the 
Kayser ordering following F1 manuscripts; but in reality, it rather 
illustrates that both orders have logic in at least some of their 
juxtapositions and sequences, rather than being entirely at 
random. The arrangement of F2, Epp. 7 - 23 - 8 - 28, is even 
more artful, juxtaposing as it does two pairs, containing internal 
symmetries and patterns of different sorts: of addressee (ABAB) 


and of primary theme (AABB); striking structural mirroring at 
the end of each of the thematic pair 7 and 23, as discussed 
above, and structural and thematic symmetry at the end of the 
thematic pair 8 and 28 in the twin use of classical poleis’ laws, 
Athenian and Spartan, at their end (AABB); but also striking 
similarities of structure (in their opening lines) and theme (the 
possibility of discretion caused by poverty or foreignness, 
respectively) between the first of each pair in 7 and 8 discussed 
above (ABAB). The more complex patterning produced by the F2 
ordering must either be dismissed as coincidence or, more 
likely, seen as an original order that the F1 and Kayser ordering 
has broken up, albeit replacing it with something that produces 
a smaller amount of less sophisticated patterning because of its 
juxtaposition of 7 and 8. 

There are also, besides, some more unusual treatments of 
the foreign lover motif in Epistle 28: 


el 5€ Soxet, wEpe, Emi oUVONKALG yeveoOW TO TIPGyya: F 
AUPOTEPOL HEVWHEV A HET GAANAWY EKETOE ATIEAQWHEV. OU 
S€XN toto: ... tL yap GAAO ai Tlatpidec fh WETPA SELAG 
ayevvOv vouobetiv Spotc kal MUAALs Staypapovtwv ta 
oiketa ...; 


Ep. 28 


The suggestion at the beginning of this passage implies that 
‘Philostratus’ is (or has been) only a visitor to the addressee’s 
home town, rather than an immigrant. He then ruptures the 
epistolary illusion for a moment, writing as if he is speaking to 
his addressee and can perceive that she disagrees with the 
suggestion. There follows a striking attack on the very notion of 
nation-bound ideas of identity and of boundaries - not quite 
advocating freedom and ‘free love’, but nonetheless an 
unusually modern-sounding sentiment. We might relate this to 
the apparently deliberately vague setting of the whole book of 
Erotic Epistles, particularly in the letters concerning foreignness 
in which we might expect some clue: add to the “us” (q“udv) of 


unclear referent in Epistle 8 the ‘here’ (implied in wevwyev) and 
“there” (€ketog) in this passage of 28. Where are ‘Philostratus’ 
and his beloveds, and where are they each from? I think these 
instances of vagueness is not accidental: rather, the question of 
location is purposefully unanswered.31 

Epistle 39,32 to a woman, presents a third variant on the 
foreign lover motif, this time emphasising the fact that he is an 
exile. The imagined situation is essentially the same as in Epistles 
8 and 28: it is not that ‘Philostratus’ is physically separated by a 
great distance from his addressee, but he is away from home 
and pursuing a beloved in the place where he now resides. This 
is proven by the ending, which implies that this affair could take 
place, should the woman agree: 


.. KOKWG TIPATTOVvta GvOpwrtov EAENOoV, UN Sic yEevwyat 
uyas kal tic TatpiSoc otepnGEic Kai toU TIpdc oe EpWtOG 
owaasic: €av yap é8eAnons, KateAnAuGa.33 


Ep. 39 (fin.) 


As so often, we have a pleading would-be lover, at a 
disadvantage in this case because of his status as an exile (and 
by implication as a foreigner to his beloved, as in those letters 
discussed above). A similar rhetorical strategy is used in his 
attempt to persuade: the bulk of the letter consists of exempla of 
exiles being welcomed back. The situation is a very common 
elegiac one, that of the exc/lusus amator34 - only with the self- 
conscious transfer from a purely elegiac to an epistolary 
medium, it is not only ‘Philostratus’ that is excluded, but even 
his letters (and in a metaliterary reading the Erotic Epistles) 
themselves: 


Mn65é ypagetv mpuyada ave—n; und’ etiveve Provo 
oUKoOv OUSE Avativeiv, OUSE KAGELV, OUSE GAAa 6oa 
PUOLG. UN HE SLWENS tTHv Bupwv, We Th Tatpldoc A TUXN... 


Ep. 39 


As noted above on EFpistles 7 and 8, the whole situation of the 
letter is encapsulated neatly in a concise opening colon, which 
leads immediately into the responding argument, which is the 
remainder of the letter. In this case, the implicit underlying 
narrative must include at least one preceding letter from 
‘Philostratus’ to the same woman, which was either not 
accepted at all (the messenger or the writer himself being 
turned away at her doors when trying to deliver it), or received 
in response a request to desist from writing to her. This renders 
Epistle 39, for all its clever rhetoric, yet another exercise in 
almost certain futility in this book, doomed to failure from the 
outset, as presumably it too will be rejected, possibly unread, by 
its addressee. 

The implicit narrative situation from which Epistle 39 arises 
might in fact be taken as following from the writing of Epistle 28, 
if we imagine for a moment that they are addressed to the same 
woman. Epistle 28 does not describe its writer as an exile, but as 
a foreigner living in the country of its addressee; but in the 
absence of any other explanation, exile could be the reason. It is 
similar too in that it suggests an exclusus amator (see the 
passage from 28 quoted above, amoKAEieL ...; “Does anyone shut 
the door on [i.e. exclude]?”). Epistle 28 might then be imagined 
as the rejected letter which leads to the opening phrase of 
Epistle 39. Given the unconnectedness of Philostratus’ book, 
however, such ideas of identity between addressees can only be 
speculative; and in this case there is a suggestion in Epistle 28 
that the addressee would in fact marry an exile (taxU y’ Gv 
puydsa eiAou vuyyiov), a different attitude from that 
suggested in Epistle 39. However this may be, there is sufficient 
similarity in the negative portrayals of the epistolary persona, 
and his obsession with particular varieties of love-letter from a 
disadvantaged position, to enable us to speak of a single 
persona. The penultimate position of Epistle 39 in the F2 
ordering would enhance this impression, recalling towards the 
end a recurring motif from the middle of the book - and, as 
discussed above, in a letter that refers in metaliterary manner to 
the epistolary situation common to the whole book.35 


This unity can be seen further in Epistle 38 (addressed ‘to a 
woman who is a prostitute’, yuvatki Topvn), which brings 
together a whole range of potential lovers of unfavourable 
condition, including the poor and the foreign; in an encomium 
of prostitution, Philostratus pleads on behalf of all these types, 
including slaves, soldiers, and sailors, thus lowering himself to 
the shared humiliation of classes of men who, by implication, 
have to plead even with a prostitute to take them as lovers. In 
this letter, Philostratus takes a common type of sophistic 
writing, the paradoxical encomium,?® and in transforming it into 
epistolary form, accommodates it to the context of the letter 
book. That is to say, we have here not merely paradox for the 
sake of paradox (i.e., not simply a rhetorical exercise), but a 
reversal of normal power-relations between a prostitute and her 
client which results from that paradox. This reversal fits into the 
disadvantaged representation of the persona of ‘Philostratus’ in 
the book as a whole. Epistle 38 too has its companion piece in 
Epistle 19, addressed ‘to a boy who is a prostitute’ (Metpakiw 
TtOopvw). As with several other pairs discussed, there is a letter to 
a boy and one to a woman on a similar theme; and if we follow 
the F2 ordering, these form a sequential pair, in the order 39 - 
19. These letters are very close in their use of a particular 
metaphor, further reinforcing the case for the F2 ordering:37 


TO HEV O(KNUd GoU KdAAOUG AKPOTIOALG, ol SE EGLOVTEG 
iepetc, 

Ep. 19 
..TLG EOTL KaL KGAAOUG AKPOTIOALs TIOAU KpEittwy TOV 
BaolAewv... 


Ep. 38 


There is a similar self-humbling of the writer by his submission 
to and elevation of the low-status prostitute objects of his 
affections in Epistles 19 as in 38: not only are the prostitutes’ 


clients ‘priests’, making the prostitutes gods, but also his 
‘subjects’, making the prostitutes kings: 


THv UTIAaKOUOVTWV Ndewe BaoiAeve kai AduBave kal ETL 
TIPOOKUVOD. 


Ep. 19 


The lowering of the letter writer’s status and raising up of that 
of the prostitute in each case is characteristic of the Erotic 
Epistles, but an extreme form of the elegiac reversal of normal 
power-relations between adult male lover and female or young 
male beloved. The consecutive sequence of all three letters in 
the F2 ordering (38 - 19 - 38 Kayser) further consolidates the 
impression created by each of a disadvantaged and self- 
denigrating would-be lover; this sequence of three towards the 
end of the book recalls strongly, because of these common 
themes and similar attitudes, the sequence of four earlier in the 
book, consisting of 7 - 23 - 8 - 28 Kayser. 

There is one final variant of the foreign lover motif, in a pair 
of letters, Epistles 5 and 47, which present what might be seen as 
the inverse of Epistles 8, 28 and 39 in that the beloved’s 
foreignness rather than that of ‘Philostratus’ is emphasised: but 
of course, this is merely a matter of perspective - either way, 
each is foreign to the other. This pair, too, forms a consecutive 
thematic unit in the F2 ordering: Epistle 5, to a boy, comes 
immediately before Epistle 47, to a woman. (In this ordering, 
only the very short Ep. 6 Kayser comes between this pair and the 
sequence discussed above of 7, 23, 8, 28, thus reinforcing the 
impression of thematic coherence.) Epistle 5 is an expanded 
treatment of the rhetorical trope whereby a person’s origins are 
used to explain some perceived flaw in their character (often 
harshness or cruelty, as here applied to a beloved unreceptive to 
his lover). This is combined with the use of mythological and 
historical exempla, to show in each case that the harshness 
should not be excused by coming from such and such a country, 
since a famous figure from that place was susceptible to love. It 


begins: 


TLOGEV El, HELDAKLOV, EiTtE, 6B’ OUTWC ATEYKTWC EXEL TIPOG 
Epwta. 


Ep. 5 


There follows a list of suggested provenances for the boy, 
ending with barbarous Scythia (ZKUON¢ pot Soketc Kai 
BapBapoc) - the archetypal harsh nation, whose people were 
therefore unreceptive to love.38 The other half of this pair, Ep. 
47, plays avery similar game, listing possible provenances for 
the woman and finding exempla of someone from each place 
who was susceptible to love. The suggested locations are again 
mostly Hellenic, but like its counterpart, Ep. 47 includes also the 
possibility that the addressee is BapBapoc: 


AAA’ei Kai BapBapoc et kai pia Tv aldo OEpuWSovtTOG 
TLAPOEVWV ... 


Ep. 47 


This pair, as the other thematic pairs discussed, rings the 
changes in phrasing - we find a statement in Fp. 5 that the 
beloved seems to ‘Philostratus’ “a Scythian and a BapBapoc”, 
but a conditional clause in Ep. 47, “even if you are BapBapos and 
one of the maidens from Thermodon”; each time the general 
BapBapoc is linked by kai to a specific provenance, but the order 
is reversed (5: Scythian - barbarian; 47: barbarian - 
Thermodon). At the same time, these two letters are neatly 
woven together not only in this arrangement of common words 
and themes within the shared rhetorical strategy of listing 
provenances, but also by the presence in both at the equivalent 
point—explicitly in 5 and by implication in 47 - of the Scythians. 
For the “maidens from Thermodon” are the Amazons, who, as 
noted by Benner and Fobes, were intimate with the men of 
Scythia.39 So the pair of Epistles 5, to a male addressee, and 47, 


to a female, adduces the pairing of legendary lovers, Scythian 
men and Amazon women respectively, for the informed reader. 
Each of the pair ends in the same way, too, with two of the more 
extreme expressions of desire in all the Erotic Epistles: 


el SE OWCELV OU BEAELG, AGBE TO Eioc: ov TrapattoGyaL, Uh 
poBnOfc: emL8BUUD Kav TOAaUATOS. 


Ep. 5 (fin.) 


OUX LKETEUW CE: OU SakPUW: TANPWoov tO Spdua, iva Hou 
avons kav Eien. 


Ep. 47 (fin.) 


The similar structure of the ending of each is reinforced by the 
repeated words kdv and a form of Eigoc in each, while there is 
again variation of expression and in the kinds of construction 
used. This thematic pairing, full of other similarities and 
connections beyond the theme, is like those discussed above in 
being noticeable as a connected pair wherever they are found in 
the book; but like them too in being juxtaposed in the F2 order 
(and very close to the group of poverty- and other foreignness- 
themed letters), which brings out the connections far more, and 
would facilitate an easier recognition of the sophisticated 
patterning and variations within their shared themes. It thus 
seems again far more likely that this pair could have been 
broken up to create F1 and other MS orders from an 
authoritative, perhaps authorial ordering in F2. 

In some ways, while this pair of letters reverses the negative 
portrayals of ‘Philostratus’ that we have been discussing, since 
he is now the Greek (presumably, given his language, and his 
classing of others as barbaroi, a term applicable to any non- 
Greeks) and his beloved (seemingly, or possibly) the harsh 
barbarian. But the significance of this is that the beloved, yet 
again, has rejected ‘Philostratus’. So from whichever perspective 
the ‘foreign’ identity is viewed, letters concerning foreignness, 


as much as with many other characteristics, leave the letter 
writer as the rejected and the desperate one in these one-sided 
‘correspondences’ (emphatically not to say ‘relationships’). And 
the subset of letters in which ‘Philostratus’ and his beloveds are 
foreign to one another (in whichever direction) is both 
substantial - five out of 54 Erotic Epistles - and, in the F2 order, 
very noticeable, thanks to their positions and juxtapositions in 
the book. 


5 Philostratus’ epistolary persona between reality 
and fiction 


Having discussed several recurring motifs in the Erotic Epistles, 
including the foreignness of Philostratus’ persona and its place 
within his wider self-representation in the book, let us now 
examine these assertions of foreignness and exilic status in the 
context of all the Philostratean Epistles and his wider corpus. 
There is, self-evidently, a high degree of fictionality in his self- 
presentation in the Erotic Epistles and indeed the remaining 
Epistles;40 nevertheless, they circulate and presumably did 
circulate under the author’s name, and readers, especially 
ancient readers, are apt to make connections with the real 
author’s life - a fact that will not have escaped so well-read a 
man and so allusive and rhetorical a writer as Philostratus. 
Moreover, he was an author known for several other literary 
works and held an elevated position in the cultural life of the 
time, and therefore one about whom more details than these 
letters could supply were known. Perhaps, as suggested above, 
the unanswered questions about the identity of our letter 
writing persona are intentionally unanswerable; but on the 
other hand, there are potential answers that might have 
occurred to Philostratus’ contemporary readers, and which 
therefore seem worth raising, at the very least. 

We noted above that the letters’ setting and the provenance 
of their supposed writer, ‘Philostratus’ (as distinct from the real 
author) were very hard to discern. But perhaps drawing some 


connections between the fictional persona and the real author 
will bear some fruit. One possible explanation for the non- 
specific location(s) is that Philostratus wishes to ensure the 
universality of his work: it is not tied to a specific place, and 
there are therefore no limits to the demographic of its audience. 
It is also an attitude which perhaps reflects a world with fewer 
boundaries (fewer barriers to travel or to hold office anywhere 
in the Empire) for members of the elite such as Philostratus, but 
nonetheless a world in which civic, ethnic, linguistic, and related 
kinds of identity were still an important category in which to 
place a person - importantly in this context, it is problematic for 
Philostratus’ beloveds that he is foreign. This latter point will fit 
with some contemporary readers’ knowledge that Philostratus 
lived at Rome for some time (with homes also on Lemnos and in 
Athens), and travelled in his capacity as rhetor and perhaps as 
part of Julia Domna’s entourage.4! Philostratus could thus 
readily be imagined as frequently having the kind of foreign 
visitor status in Rome or elsewhere in the Empire that he 
bestows upon his epistolary persona. But is it possible to guess 
from the letters where this ‘Philostratus’ is supposed to be, or 
where he is supposed to be originally from? 

As we saw above, Philostratus’ persona in the Erotic Epistles 
is evidently that of a Greek in Epistle 5 at least. The choice of 
examples in the list of exiles in Ep. 39 may also support a Greek 
and more specifically an Athenian identity: Aristeides, 
Xenophon, Themistocles, Alcibiades, Demosthenes. 
Furthermore, these historical exempla of exiles from Athens are 
complemented by mythological exempla of gods and heroes in 
exile welcome in Athens: Demeter, Dionysus, and the sons of 
Heracles. But this can be explained just as well by the Atticising 
nature of the letters; exempla from Athenian history are to be 
expected in such writing, whatever the writer's (imagined) 
origin. This letter cannot, therefore, justify any conclusions 
about the specific origin or place of exile of its writer. In Epistle 7, 
‘Philostratus’ and his addressee are implicitly compared to a 
Greek and a Persian respectively: 


ol... Nepowv Baowstc TouPWot kai HETEWPOL KAONVTAL ... 
Tolyapobv Ettaoxov Kaki UTIO TOV TEvATWY EAAHVWv 
VLKWHEVOL. 


Ep. 7 


‘Philostratus’ of course wants to ‘conquer’ this boy in love, and 
the references to identities cannot be securely read as anything 
other than metaphor: there is nothing here to tie him to a 
particular identity or provenance. 

Let us return to Epistle 8 (“foreign is Asclepius to the 
Athenians and Zeus to us”) in which a hint may be given at a 
particular identity. Benner and Fobes4? tentatively propose that 
‘us’ means Romans here.43 This is a possible solution: Zeus 
would thereby be thought of as foreign to the Romans, and the 
historical author could identify himself as a Roman (Flavius 
Philostratus) as well as a Greek. However, seen within the 
context of Epistle 8, this seems less likely - first because the 
Romans are named later in the same list of peoples to whom a 
particular thing is foreign: [EEvoc] 6 EAEMas Pwyaiwy. It would 
be odd, in this carefully composed list in which no people or 
locale is otherwise repeated, to have the Romans thus implicitly 
included twice, and even more so if only mentioned by name on 
the second occasion, not the first. Furthermore, if Philostratus is 
writing to a Greek boy and his foreignness consists in being 
Roman,“4 surely he would use his dual identity as a Greek (by 
language and family origins) as well as (by citizen rights) a 
Roman to argue that he is not foreign at all but a fellow-Greek. It 
seems to me highly unlikely, then, that ‘us’ can be understood 
as ‘Romans’. 

This vagueness is true of all the Erotic Epistles. But there are 
references to a specific authorial identity in one (non-erotic) 
letter in the corpus. I quote the complete letter: 


KAeopovtt kai Fatw: 


‘Yrlép wv erteoteiAate, ta Ev Sn yeyove, ta SE autika 


gota: €yw yap Anuvloc Wy tratpida éuautod kai thv 
“‘TuBpov nyobyat, ouvantwv evvoia kal tac vaAGoUG 
GAANAALS Kai EUAUTOV AUPOTEpatc. 


Ep. 70 


This clear statement of Lemnian identity might possibly be taken 
as holding for the author of all the Epistles, if we speculate that 
the other Epistles were supposed to circulate together with the 
Erotic Epistles; this, of course, ties in with our knowledge of the 
real Philostratus, whose family hails from Lemnos.*9 If we take 
this line, any letter vaguely identifying the writer as Greek could 
be understood as referring to the real Philostratus, who 
identifies himself as of Lemnian origin. This would make ‘us’ in 
Ep. 8 (see above) refer to Lemnians: “foreign is Asclepius to the 
Athenians and Zeus to us [sc. Lemnians]". Understood in this 
way, this could only be a reference to the non-Greek origin of 
the island of Lemnos,‘46 since Zeus cannot be said to be ‘foreign’ 
to any Greek city.4” The point of the comparison on this reading 
would be that Lemnos was a late-comer to Hellenic identity, as 
Asclepius was a late-comer to Athens. 

Since in the rest of the erotic Epistles there seems to bea 
deliberate avoidance of tying down the authorial persona to a 
specific regional (or other) identity, it is at least equally possible 
to read the ambiguity of ‘us’ in Ep. 8 as a part of this strategy, 
rather than a question to be answered definitively, as argued 
above. Furthermore, we should not necessarily assume that the 
elegiac persona of the erotic Epistles is to be identified with the 
epistolary persona in the non-erotic Epistles. But this particular 
case creates a problem that the other ambiguities do not: it is 
not merely a question of an unspecified but clearly Greek 
identity, since whatever else it might refer to, ‘us’ can hardly 
refer to Greeks in general. As I have argued, “us” referring to 
the Romans is also quite unlikely. This leaves the Lemnians as 
the most likely candidates, which would mean that Philostratus 
is deliberately identifying his (fictionalised) persona, 
‘Philostratus’, in the erotic Epistles, at least to a certain extent, 


with his real, extra-literary self, the Lemnian.48 

If this is indeed the case, then some other points of 
congruity between the real Philostratus and his persona in the 
Epistles might be expected; in particular, if the epistolary lover is 
a Lemnian, and a foreigner (to his beloveds) and metaphorically 
an ‘exile’ from his homeland, then the setting (and possibly 
place of composition) for these letters might well be imagined 
as somewhere the real Philostratus spent some time, such as 
Athens or Rome. Either of these seems possible: if the Roman 
case seems at first sight less likely, consider that the primary 
audience could be other Greeks living in Rome, as well as 
(potentially) Romans who moved in the same circles as 
Philostratus.49 Indeed, this possibility would accord well with the 
seemingly inferior status (in material terms) which Philostratus 
gives to his epistolary persona in comparison with his 
addressees: the inferiority theme running through many of the 
erotic Epistles might be symbolic for Philostratus’ identity as a 
(Lemnian) Greek in Rome. Following this symbolism further, in 
Epistle 7 (quoted above) the example of the wealth of the 
Persians may be a reference to the Romans (a common 
symbolism°°); in which case the double meaning of Greeks 
conquering Persians would be given added point, since the 
addressee might be imagined as a wealthy Roman whom the 
poor, but Greek, ‘Philostratus’ was setting out to conquer. 


6 Conclusions 


The lowly status of the letter-writer’s persona in many of the 
erotic Epistles is manifested not only through his 
submissiveness, but also through his status (relative to the 
addressees) as poor, foreign, and an exile; if the reader 
constructs a unified persona for these Epistles, these latter 
factors may be taken as explanatory of his attitudes in the 
former case. Despite several scholars who see only variatio in 
the Erotic Epistles, a strong impression of unity is created by 
coherent and internally connected sequences and clusters of 


letters—connected by intratextuality and by common themes, 
images, and motifs, among other things, as we have seen. This 
impression is reinforced by the F2 ordering, arguments for 
which are bolstered by the resulting presence of all these 
sequences and connections;>! but even in Kayser’s ordering, or 
indeed in any other hypothetical order, the intratextuality and 
commonalities between letters in the book of Erotic Epistles 
would still serve to emphasise this coherence by recalling similar 
letters appearing earlier at intervals throughout the short book 
of 54 Erotic Epistles. This impression is of a would-be but failed 
lover persona, disadvantaged in various ways but especially by 
being poorer than and foreign to his beloveds; a negative or 
pessimistic letter-writer, defeating and undermining himself, 
and thereby the notionally persuasive purpose of both the love 
letter and the erotic elegy and epigram forms to which 
Philostratus frequently alludes and from which he borrows. This 
is allied to the submissive, fetishistic and masochistic persona 
that has been seen in other parts of the book by several 
scholars, to create a very idiosyncratic, not a typical, lover 
persona for ‘Philostratus’. Therefore I find not at all persuasive 
the reading of Philostratus’ short book of 54 erotic Epistles as an 
anthology, catalogue, handbook or encyclopaedic compendium 
of amatory themes and situations, from which would-be lovers 
should select the arguments best suited to their case and use 
(and re-use) them—a reading that would make for both a very 
limited set of erotic situations given the highly selective 
clustering of a few sets of themes, and for a set of quite 
unsuccessful arguments to persuade most beloveds, to boot. 
Rather than being the creator of an ‘anthology’ for this kind of 
reader, Philostratus is himself just such a reader and selector of 
erotic themes and strategies from the anthologies and books of 
erotic elegy and erotic epigram, in the latter case sometimes 
consisting of not just a few dozen but hundreds of poems and 
great variatio of erotic situation and persuasive approach, then 
available to him in Greek, and perhaps in Latin too. This fits far 
better with Philostratus’ (or ‘Philostratus’’) own particular 
preoccupations in the Erotic Epistles, with his erotic themes of 


choice that are seen in each case in a few or several letters 
rather than throughout the whole book, and with the attitude 
and approach common to many of the letters regardless of 
theme (Benner and Fobes’ “strange, brooding spirit”). These 
positive and rather specialised choices by Philostratus among 
the erotic literary motifs available and known to him, the 
repetitions and patterns, and the omission of opposing self- 
characterisations of the lover persona to these traits, cannot 
simply be dismissed. 

If, further, the reader makes identifications between the real 
Flavius Philostratus and the fictionalised epistolographer 
Philostratus, a tentative suggestion concerning the setting (and 
perhaps also place of composition) of the Epistles in Rome can 
be made (although other settings, such as Athens, are also very 
possible). This possibility would give added point to Philostratus’ 
playing at being, and playing with the ideas of, lowly status, 
poverty, foreignness, and exile: he would then be writing as a 
Greek in Rome, and employing some of the symbolism common 
in that situation. ‘Philostratus’ is the one rejected, the outsider, 
because of his status as a Greek; although he is allowed to be in 
Rome and to mix with Romans, he is not one of them and not 
fully integrated with them. 
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Notes 


The very welcome appearance of Andrew Morrison’s 
chapter in this volume means that there is no need to 
introduce Philostratus’ Epistles here: I take his 
contribution as read, for reasons that will become clear. 
For an annotated bibliographical survey on the corpus 
Philostrateum, see Hodkinson (2017a); detailed 
introduction to the Epistles, Drago (2022); the Epistles in 
the context of contemporary epistolography, Hodkinson 
(2017b). Editions: Kayser (1844); Benner/Fobes (1949); 
selected letters only: Vicente Sanchez (2011). Gallé 
Cejudo (2022) surveys recent developments in studies 
of the Epistles. The most recent general study of 
Philostratus’ Epistles is Miles (2017), in which a chapter 
of an excellent and ambitious book on the whole corpus 
Philostrateum is devoted to the whole set of Epistles, 
erotic and others (see Goldhill’s 2018 largely favourable 
review): while the chapter offers many insightful 
readings of individual passages, the attempt to apply 
the same hermeneutic strategy (the author/authorial 
persona as an interpreter figure) to all texts in the 
corpus is for me less persuasive concerning the Epistles 
than the works more traditionally at the centre of the 
corpus. The “wickedly funny” (137) humour that Miles 
emphasises in introducing the text appears strikingly at 
odds with the negative “brooding”, “obsessive”, and 
“desperate” qualities found in the Erotic Epistles by most 
critics including Miles at other points in the chapter (as 


discussed below)—which is not to say that these last 
features are incompatible with a rhetor’s style of wit 
and use of witticisms. See also Pontoropoulos (2019) 
and (2023) on the Epistles (mainly but not exclusively the 
erotic ones) as a whole; Leonard (2020) and Hodkinson 
(2021) on other aspects of the Erotic Epistles. I am 
preparing a commentary on the complete book of 
Philostratean Epistles, of which the last-mentioned 
chapter is the first piece of work in progress. 


Despite the thematically selective critical edition of 
Vicente Sanchez (2011), which does adopt the 
alternative ordering for those it includes, but only 
covers a minority of the Erotic Epistles and none of the 
non-erotic ones. 


See Hodkinson (2007), another excerpt from the same 
thesis, arguing that we should also read Aelian’s and 
Alciphron’s letters as books (by analogy with poetry 
books) not merely as collections, i.e. with attention to 
key themes, intratextuality, ordering including 
programmatic pieces and significant juxtapositions, etc. 
For more on this in the case of Alciphr. see the new 
volume Biraud/Zucker (2018). See now Pontoropoulos 
(2019) and Pontoropoulos (2023) for Philostratus’ book 
of Erotic Epistles as similar to a Hellenistic epigram book, 
taking his cue from an observation in Gutzwiller (1997) 
180-182; he argues among other things for Epp. 1-3 
Kayser as programmatic opening sequence of the Erotic 
Epistles book, which I would modify in light of 
arguments in this chapter and Morrison's (this volume): 
following the F2 ordering we still find these Epp. 
occupying three of the first four positions in the book 
(which then opens with Epp. 3, 54, 1, 2 Kayser) - still part 
of a coherent and programmatic opening sequence of 
erotic letters on the theme of roses. 


On the latter see Walker (1993). 


See Gallé Cejudo (2013) for this pair of themes in the 
Epistles, and Gallé Cejudo (2018) focusing on the 
masochistic aspect; Hodkinson (2008) 197-208; only 
briefly discussed by Rosenmeyer (2001) 332f. For a 
survey of erotic epistles in antiquity placing Philostr. ina 
generic-thematic context, Hodkinson (2013). 


Rosenmeyer (2001) 323; cf. 329: “in Philostratus, we 
must face the possibility that ... artistic unity is not his 
goal; rather, he writes in his own voice without regard 
for linear consistency or sustained self- 
characterization.” Cf. Goldhill (2009) 289: “[the letter- 
writing persona] has almost no markers of 
characterisation - and what markers there are, are often 
stridently contradictory” (emphasis added); see below 
for the lack of contradiction to several aspects of his 
self-characterisation. 


See now Hodkinson (2021) on the question of the 
‘poetic’ qualities of the Epistles. The commentary I am 
preparing on the complete Epistles will adopt the Family 
2 MSS’ ordering. 


See most recently Gallé Cejudo (2019) and Gallé Cejudo 
(2023) on the overlap between the love letter genre and 
the progymnasma, and on standard erotic topoi from a 
“universal love literature” employed in these and other 
Greek letter collections such as Alciphr., Ael., Aristaen., 
Theophylact Simocatta; he rightly emphasises too the 
sometimes substantial differences in character between 
these books of letters (e.g. that Philostr. is the only one 
of this set to include homosexual love/erotic letters), 
which “primarily reside in how the [commonplace] 
themes are presented and the choice of complementary 
motifs”. 


Schmitz (2017), on Barthes (1977). 


(2001) 323; cf. 329 “a real jumble from a lost mailbag”. 


(2009) 297; cf. 289 “the letters can be read in any 
order”. On Ep. 5 he adds (p. 295) “Like the whole 
collection, this letter is an anthology of potential 
responses,” which however suits the individual letter’s 
list of exempla (and other lists like it within some 
individual letters) better than it suits the book as a 
whole. See below for discussion of Ep. 5. Similar, but 
more exaggerated, is Miles (2017), e.g. 139 “the 
Philostratean Letters offer instead... a multiplication of 
possibilities, in which the assembly of variations on 
similar situations give an almost encyclopedic 
impression of cataloguing amatory possibilities... an 
amatory catalogue, a giant comic heaping figure of 
lusts” (emphasis added); cf. 143, 144. 


264. Cf. 263 for the “random” order in the MSS: “these 
texts cannot be arranged in any definitive order that 
would be inherently superior to any other”; contra, as 
well as my arguments below see also Morrison (this 
volume) on some sequences even in the F1 order 
showing care for patterns and connections, but above 
all a clearly artful ordering of the bulk of the Erotic 
Epistles in the F2 ordering. Cf. also now Pontoropoulos 
(2019) and (2023), who emphasises a kind of unity for 
the book of Epistles arising from the many sequences 
and clusters (in Kayser’s ordering) of letters on 
common themes, including where those contradict 
each other, suggesting that “a sense of structure 
derives from not only similarities, but also contradicting 
variations between individual letters.” 


I agree with almost all scholars of Philostr. now in 
attributing the Epistles to the author of the majority of 
works in the corpus, including VS, VA, Heroikos, and 
Gymnastikos. 


Hodkinson (2023), especially for affinities with Latin 
elegy; see for more detail Hodkinson (2008) 227-244 
from which the former is taken. Ido not develop these 
aspects of Philostratus’ fictional persona in the present 
chapter for reasons of space, but the arguments are 
complementary. Cf. also Goldhill (2009) 296 and 
throughout on the Erotic Epistles as more like lyric 
poems than letters, 298-299 on some parallels with 
epigram; Miles (2017) 146 for the text as a “fusion of 
epistolography with lyric and elegiac poetry”; see now 
Pontoropoulos (2019) and (2023) for more on epigram, 
and Hodkinson (2021) on the letters being in some 
respects like ‘prose poems’. 


The only sustained exception is Ovid’s Heroides, which, 
as Fulkerson notes (2005, 1), are without exception 
rhetorical failures, which fail to persuade their 
recipients. The various strange and negative qualities 
found by most scholars in Philostratus’ Erotic Epistles 
make the book more akin to the Hero/des in their 
capacity - even likelihood - at many points to repel 
rather than attract their addressees than to most books 
of either erotic letters or love poems in antiquity. On 
the “extreme” and the likely unsuccessful nature of the 
Erotic Epistles as erotic persuasion, cf. Goldhill (2009) 295 
(on Fp. 5, but apt for much of the book): “These are 
expressions of eros, but they rarely seem to invite an 
answer ... this is an extreme version of one-way desire.” 
For the pessimistic tone of the Erotic Epistles and their 
setting themselves up to fail, see also Miles (2017) 138, 
145, “would-be lover.” 


Miles’ (2017, 141) persuasive reading of Fp. 29 provides 
an example not so far discussed in this connection: 
“[Ep.29] opens paradoxically ‘I love your eyes, but do 
not love my own’; one’s dearest possession, 
proverbially, is dearer than one’s own eyes, but here it 


is precisely the writer’s own eyes that are not dear.” 
This is proof of the letter-writing ‘Philostratus”’ ability to 
be negative in any given situation—even about that 
which one is expected by all convention and 
commonplaces of language to be positive about. 


For attempting to evoke pity and using lament as a 
rhetorical strategy in especially Latin elegy, see e.g. 
James (2003), esp. 99, 108f.. 


Goldhill (2009) 295-296, emphasising the sense of 
“failure of exchange” and of “solipsistic obsessiveness”; 
Schmitz (2017) 266f., who says that the letters create an 
“impression of isolation and frustration” about their 
supposed writer; Rosenmeyer (2001) 323 writes of the 
“often bizarre nature of erotic feeling and expression” 
in the book’s explorations of “fetish and obsession”; 
Miles (2017) writes of an “obsessive” and “desperate” 
letter-writer and tone, e.g. 139, 146; cf. 143, “the world 
seems to have narrowed down to contain only 
[‘Philostratus’ and his addressee]”, capturing very 
nicely the obsessiveness of much of the book. 


(2017) 264; see in general Miles (2017) 143-145 on these 
themes in the Epistles, arguing rightly that their 
similarity of theme “invites us” to read them together 
(even when scattered through the book in the F1/ 
Kayser ordering); his reading is persuasive, situating 
the letters in the context of other contemporary 
literature on exile and suggesting that the letter-writer 
‘Philostratus’ is idiosyncratic in this field as in many, 
“tak[ing] an extreme stand within the range of available 
positions: exile is not simply to be endured, nor is it a 
neutral thing of no importance for what really matters 
in a human life; rather, staying in one’s apparent 
‘home’ is a failure that renders one almost an 
inanimate object” (145). This observation goes against 
the general trend elsewhere in Miles’ chapter, as in 


many studies, of emphasising the encyclopaedic and 
the variatio among rhetorical topoi and arguments, etc.; 
here, rather, is where he has it right: Philostr. shows 
that he knows encyclopaedically, but in the Epistles he 
frequently selects from the extreme ends of whatever 
spectrum of variations is available on his current theme, 
thus giving his epistolary persona his often-observed 
“strange” and “negative” characteristics. 


Gollnisch (1905) 41-49. 


Gollnisch (1905) 41f., comparing especially Liban. Psogos 
ploutou. 


Gollnisch (1905) 44-49: cf. AP 12.211.5-8, Tibull. 1.5.59- 
66, Prop. 2.21.7-10, Ov. Am. 1.10.43-46, 57f., AA 1.741f., 
2.210-212, 223-228, 625f. 


Gollnisch (1905) 46f.: Tibull. 1.5, esp. 61f. (NB the 
‘servitude’ of the poor lover extends to undoing Delia’s 
sandals himself), Ov. Am. 1.10, AA 2.193-196. 


Cf. nn. 584, 585 above; Gollnisch (1905) 41-50 
additionally compares Ep. 23 to Tibull. 2.3.79f., Prop. 
2.26.29f., 57f., Ov. Am. 1.3.13-16. He also notes that 
soldiers as rival lovers is a common elegiac theme. 


See Hodkinson (2023) for arguments to this effect. 


Cf. Epp. 18 to a boy, 36 and 37 to awoman, on the 
beauty of feet; 8 and 28 to boys and 39 to a woman, on 
foreigners/exiles as lovers, discussed below. 


Notwithstanding Ovid’s exile poetry which, though 
elegiac in form, is not of the seduction/erotic 
persuasion kind of love letter to which Philostratus’ 
Erotic Epistles broadly belong. Rosenmeyer (2001) 337 
remarks on the unusual choice of Philostr. in portraying 
himself as an impoverished foreigner and an exile in 


several letters, rightly suggesting that “such a posture 
appears not to facilitate his erotic endeavors ...” Leaving 
aside erotic epistles, exile is a popular theme in Roman 
Greek literature more generally: see Whitmarsh (2001) 
133-180. 


On Ep. 28 (0 S€ E€voc Eotke toic OFUTATOLG BEoic ... UY’ 
WV KaYW TItHVOG yevouEvVoc Sepo EANAUEa ...) Conca 
(2005) 178 n. 138 compares Rufinus, AP 5.9.7-8 (aUpLov 
aAAd Tlatpn YE SedeEetat: Ec SE cov Suna | mtHoopAL, 
EppWoGat pyupia o’evVXOLEVOG). The epistolary form of 
this epigram (see lines 1-2) and separation from the 
writer's patris is common to both, as is the specific 
wings/flight idea cited. But the similarity of situation is 
superficial: Rufinus is temporarily separated from his 
lover Elpis and his city, since she is there; Philostr. is 
resident in a foreign country, separated from his own 
more permanently, and is writing to a woman who is 
native to that city, trying to start up a relationship with 
her despite the fact that he is foreign to her. 


Benner/Fobes 429 n. b; Conca (2005) 146 n. 36, citing Ar. 
Wasps 718, Isoc. 3.37, Dem. 24.131. 


On the Spartan institution of &vnAaota cf. Xen. Lac. 
14.4; for Lycurgus’ involvement cf. Plut. Lyc. 27.3. 


As Goldhill (2009) 295 observes on Ep. 5, it does not 
matter where the addressee is from, since the orator 
will have an exemp/um to fit the case. 


Commentary in Trapp (2003) (= his Fp. 20). 


Katépyxouat is used in its technical sense, ‘to come back 
from exile’: LS/ s.v. II. 


Cf. Trapp (2003) 226 “Both the situation (the lover 
excluded) and the elaborately rhetorical manner in 


which he makes his case are reminiscent of elegy and 
epigram.” 


For metaliterary elements in several of Philostratus’ 
Erotic Epistles, see now Pontoropoulos (2019) and 
Pontoropoulos (2023). 


The most famous example is Luc. Musc. Enc.; cf. 
Favorinus’ lost Encomium of quartan fever. 


Cf. also Ep. 16 fin. for this expression applied to a boy’s 
locks. 


As Conca (2005) notes ad /oc. On BapBapos used to 
characterise someone as unyielding in love, see Drago 
(2007) 296f.; it is used in a similar sense by Philostr. also 
in Ep. 61. 


Benner/Fobes (1949) ad /oc., pointing to Hdt. 4.113 for 
the association between Scythians and Amazons. 


Miles (2017) 137 “It is essential, once again, to 
distinguish this obsessive, sometimes masochistic 
figure from the empirical author”, with 147 n. 1: “A 
different view is taken by Rosenmeyer (2001, 324) ... I 
cannot agree that we have here a true ‘self- 
presentation ... unmediated by other voices’.” Miles’ 
disagreement with this quotation does a disservice to 
Rosenmeyer’s reading of the Epistles, which in context 
clearly recognises throughout this evident disjunction 
between the epistolary persona ‘Philostratus’, akin to 
the lyric or elegiac ‘I’, and the historical Philostr.; see 
e.g. in conclusion p. 337 “But the letter, that most 
intimate of genres, gives us no real insight into the 
historical identity of this Philostratus.” 


On this point see Miles (2017) 143: “The writer of the 
Letters bears a further resemblance both to the Sophist 


of the Imagines and to Apollonius [in VA] and the 
narrating voice of the VS in that he appears at times to 
be a kind of traveling scholar.” While I would not 
emphasise too strongly the similarities between the 
Philostratean persona in all these works, it is right to 
say that a contemporary of the author who knew 
something of his career before reading the Epistles 
(erotic and others) could easily find encouragement in 
some of the letters for identifying ‘Philostratus’ with 
Philostr.; and, conversely, that few if any of the Epistles 
would exclude such an identification. See again n. 19 
above for Miles’ discussion of the exile theme, 
concluding that the epistolary persona is essentially a 
well-travelled “citizen of the world”, to paraphrase, who 
would look down on someone who was not so well- 
travelled and worldly; this aspect of the letter-writer 
persona too could well be a good fit for the historical 
Philostr. and his known career, not only ‘Philostratus’. 


(1949), followed by Conca (2005) nn. ad Joc. 


That they attempt to support this proposal by referring 
to Ep. 55, in which the writer describes a Roman festival 
he has merely witnessed, is unfortunate - why should 
that mean he is Roman, rather than simply having 
visited or residing in Rome? Cf. Miles (2017) 143 - but 
does not invalidate the suggestion itself. Rosenmeyer 
(2001) 337 says that “perhaps” ‘us’ means ‘Romans’ 
here. 


On the ‘us’ = ‘Romans’ reading this must be the 
implication: Roman as opposed to Greek, not as 
opposed to any specific Greek regional identity. The fact 
that the letter is in Greek and the whole context is 
Greek - especially the Athenian ending (quoted earlier) 
- makes it highly improbable that we are to imagine, 
without any prompting from the text, that neither 
addressee nor writer is Greek; so that if the writer is 


Roman, the addressee must be Greek. 


Indeed, for a contemporary reader who knew this fact 
about the author Philostratus’ identity, this connection 
could be made when reading (the erotic) Epistle 8, even 
without Epistle 70's presence in the same book. This 
makes the reading “us [sc. Lemnians]” possible in any 
imagined circulation of the Epistles, so long as Philostr. 
was identified as the author; given the plausibility of 
this reading, and the lack of sense in the other identies 
for “us” so far proposed, the co-circulation of erotic 
with non-erotic Epistles does not need to be insisted 
upon. 


The earliest Greek inscription there dates from c. 500 
B.C.: cf. OCD s.v. Lemnos. 


Asclepius is foreign to Athens because his cult was 
introduced late there, in 420/419 B.C.: cf. Beschi 
(1967/1968), (1982). 


Pontoropoulos (2023) advances further arguments for a 
reading of the Epistles in which “the persona of the 
letter writer finally merges with that of the author”, 
especially in Epistle 73, which he reads alongside, and in 
which he finds features in common with, the Erotic 
Epistles, and also in the “programmatic” Epistles 1-3 
Kayser. These arguments and my own here 
complement each other and might contribute to a 
cumulative argument for this collapsing of the 
boundaries between fictional persona and real author 
at several points throughout the Epistles. See also Miles 
(2017) 145f. for a brief comparison of Erotic with ‘other’ 
Epistles, also including Ep. 73, plus Ep. 68, hinting ata 
metaliterary reading of this letter as a potential 
“indirect defence” of the Erotic Epistles (if only we knew 
that it was intended to circulate with them, which Miles 
thinks we do not. I share his agnosticism on this point). 


Cf. Imag. Proem 4 (p. 295f. Kayser) and 2.17.5 (p. 365 
Kayser), also written by Philostr. plying his trade as a 
teacher in Italy. If, as I argue in Hodkinson (2023), the 
Epistles allude to Latin elegy, that would be an 
additional point in favour of this hypothesis: the ideal 
audience would be one also familiar with Latin elegy, 
which would be easier to find among Greeks who spent 
some time in elite society in Rome than among most 
Greeks. 


See e.g. Swain (1996) 176. 


Thus, while it has not been the focus of this chapter, I 

conclude because of the connections argued for here as 

well as Morrison's arguments in this volume that the F2 

ordering is more authoritative, and should be adopted 

in any future edition of the Epistles. 
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The Letters of Aristaenetus: Attribution, 
Dating, Cultural Background 


Anna Tiziana Drago 


Abstract 


This paper investigates the collection of fifty love letters that a 
Vienna codex, which dates from the 12th to 13th century and 
was discovered in the “Terra d’Otranto”, attributes to an author 
conventionally identified by the name Aristaenetus. Almost two 
centuries after the historic commentary of Boissonade (1822) 
and despite the care of authoritative twentieth-century scholars 
- the most notable being Albin Lesky and William Geoffrey 
Arnott - numerous questions remain unanswered. In particular, 
the validity of the Vienna manuscript’s attribution of authorship 


to Aristaenetus, the historical-literary identity of the author, and 
the dating of the collection. The attribution of the letters to 
Aristaenetus is founded exclusively on the authority of the codex 
known as the Vindobonensis philologicus graecus 310. While, in 
the absence of further evidence, we have no motive to doubt the 
validity of this attribution, it is nonetheless undermined by the 
circumstance that the sender of the first letter holds the same 
name as the author of the collection. This singular coincidence 
has caused the perplexity of the majority of scholars. This paper 
undertakes some considerations on this circumstance and in 
light of the conventions of the epistolary genre. The most likely 
hypothesis is that the writing of the corpus took place between 
the end of the 5th and the beginning of the 6th centuries A.D., 
and it was the work of an epistolographer belonging to those 
literary humanist circles formed in the imperial atmosphere of 
Constantinople under Justinian I (among these are Procopius, 
Agathias, Paulus Silentiarius). Given the irremediable loss of the 
biographic identity of the author of the text, it is possible only to 
shed light on the compositional mechanisms that underlie the 
letters: structured according to complex strategies of imitation, 
and organized in a linguistic fabric that is warped by infinite 
allusions and memories, the Letters constitute a collectable text 
of exceptional cultural stratification, which draws from the vast 
reservoir of the Greek literary tradition. 


Note: I am very grateful to my dear friend Owen Hodkinson 
(whose valuable suggestions contributed greatly to this paper) 
for the patient review of the English translation. 

In this paper, I will focus on a collection of fifty love letters 
that a Vienna codex, which dates from 12th to 13th century and 
was discovered in the “Terra d’Otranto”,! attributes to an author 
conventionally identified by the name Aristaenetus. This 
collection has enjoyed only marginal interest in the field of 
Greek epistolography. Almost two centuries after the historic 
commentary of Boissonade (1822) and despite the care of 
authoritative twentieth-century scholars - the most notable 
being Albin Lesky and William Geoffrey Arnott - numerous 


questions remain unanswered. In particular, the validity of the 
Vienna manuscript’s attribution of authorship to Aristaenetus; 
the historical-literary identity of the author; and the dating of 
the collection. The attribution of the letters to Aristaenetus is 
founded exclusively on the authority of the codex known as the 
Vindobonensis philologicus graecus 310 = V. In what for us is the 
first preserved page of the text, it refers to the letters under the 
title EmttotoAai Aptotaivetou.2 While, in the absence of further 
evidence,3 we have no motive to doubt the validity of this 
attribution, it is nonetheless undermined by the circumstance 
that the sender of the first letter holds the same name as the 
author of the collection. This singular coincidence has already 
caused the perplexity of Mercier.4 In the preface of the 1595 
edition of his Notae, Mercier> was the first to advance the 
hypothesis that the sender of that which figures as the first 
letter of the codex has been, with the passing of time, also 
interpreted as the author of the entire epistolary collection. The 
suspicion that Mercier brings to bear on the name of the author 
of the collection has over time produced a whole series of 
further of hypotheses: 1) the epistles were not composed by just 
one author, but rather by several;§ 2) the author was the friend 
and correspondent of the rhetorician Libanius, known as 
Aristaenetus of Nicaea (who died in the year 358 A.D.),7 or rather 
another epistolary respondent of the same name; 3) the name is 
a speaking name (some scholars interpret it as deriving from 
“worthy of the highest praise”, while others, more plausibly, 
understand it as “Praiser of the Best”);8 4) the author of the 
collection is simply not Aristaenetus.? At present I can only 
briefly acknowledge these vexatae quaestiones (a rigorous 
treatment of them would require the entirety of this paper).19 I 
think, in short, that the most likely hypothesis is that the corpus 
was composed between the end of the 5th and the beginning of 
the 6th centuries A.D., and it was the work of an epistolographer 
belonging to those literary humanist circles formed in the 
imperial atmosphere of Constantinople under Justinian I 
(including Procopius, Agathias, Paulus Silentiarius).'1 It seems to 
me that it would be more fruitful to undertake some 


considerations on the coincidence of the name of the sender of 
the first letter with that of the author of the collection - a 
circumstance that has appeared intolerable to the majority of 
scholars. We will discover, in fact, that the conventions of the 
Greek epistolary genre (as shown by the collections of Alciphron, 
Philostratus, Aelianus and Theophylactus Simocatta) allow for 
just two possibilities regarding the header of the letters: a) that 
the epistolographer coincides with the sender of the entire 
collection (as in the case of Philostratus);12 or rather b) that 
each epistle was conceived of in the form of letter sent from a 
fictitious writer to a fictitious addressee. Since the 
contamination of the two kinds of header never occurs, epistle 
1,1 of Aristaenetus!3 undoubtedly represents an anomaly. 
According to Arnott,14 it is more obvious to consider an 
Operation of semantically recharging the name of the sender, 
Aptotaivetoc, whose meaning (“Praiser of the Best”) is fully 
coherent with the speaking name of the addressee (MiWoKaAoc, 
that is “Lover of Beauty”), which is an enthusiastic description of 
the beauty of Lais. If, then, the Aristaenetus of the first epistle is 
none other than a fictitious speaking name, the attribution of 
the entire collection to Aristaenetus can be explained by 
perfunctory causes: having lost the name of the author, either 
by voluntary omission or some other accident, a copyist could 
have attributed the epistolary collection to the same 
Aristaenetus, sender of the first letter, whose name constituted 
the first word of the work and therefore occupied a significant 
position in the context of the collection. And yet, while the 
circumstances of an exchange between the fictitious name of 
the writer and that of the real author of the work appears 
paleographically plausible, !> it is possible for us to raise some 
doubt, I argue, regarding the hypothesis that a coincidence 
between the name of the epistolographer with that of the 
sender of the first epistle should be improbable. Indeed, this 
hypothesis rests on the axiom that Aristaenetus necessarily had 
to accept all the conventions of the epistolary genre.16 It also 
undervalues the possibility that the epistolographer had wilfully 
chosen to transgress the prescriptive rules of this genre.1/ For 


example, it has been demonstrated that Aristaenetus violated 
tradition, handling the content of the header of the letters with 
much liberty.18 As a matter of fact, in the case of 
epistolographers who, like Aristaenetus, adopted the convention 
of fictitious authorship there recur two schemas: (a) the sender 
writes of an argument that directly involves himself and/or the 
recipient, and thus adopts the first person; or (b) the sender 
recounts an episode that regards neither his own experience 
nor that of the recipient, and makes use of the third person. In 
both cases, however, respect for the fictional epistolary 
conventions is guaranteed, even when limited to brief 
parenthetical interventions. Aristaenetus, rather, while adopting 
both of these schemas, adds a third to them. In this third 
schema, the epistle reads similarly to a narratio in the third 
person, the content of which does not in any way regard the 
experience or the identity of the sender or the recipient.19 The 
content of the header ends up, therefore, totally unfastened 
from that of the epistolary form. In these cases, the name of the 
sender and addressee do not lend themselves to an 
etymological interpretation that would connect them in some 
way to the content of the affair.29 Aristaenetus evidently 
enlarges the limits of the narratio to the point of disfigurement. 
He makes the letters lose their intrinsically static nature in order 
to give expression to action that involves more characters, 
demonstrating his inclination to use himself as a narrative 
device. Aristaenetus, then, challenges the norms of the 
epistolary genre and makes use of the content of the header of 
the letters in different ways from time to time - at times 
emptying them of and at times charging with them meaning. 
This allows him to exploit the header to play games that have no 
equivalent in other expressions of the literary genre. It is not a 
coincidence, for example, that in the opening letter of the 
second book, from the epistolographer Aelianus to Kalyke, the 
two fundamental reasons for the letter - the pun on the double 
sense of the term Omwpa and the theme of the woman-Agetuwvy - 
finds punctual comparison in the Rustic Letters, sent by the same 
Aelianus. This determines a strong concentration of sense and 


an overloading of allusivity. Analogously, in epistle 1,11, written 
by the epistolographer Philostratus, a maidservant abandons 
herself to an enthusiastic exaltation of her patron’s lover, 
drawing reasons and terminology from several passages in 
Philostratus’ Imagines.21 And such examples multiply. 
Aristaenetus, then, according to himself a greater liberty in his 
choice of sender and recipient than that afforded by other 
epistolographers, places himself at a hyperliterary level. 
Therefore, it is in this direction - that is in the sense of 
Aristaenetus’ notable capacity for innovation within the limits of 
tradition - that one can read not only the introduction of other 
epistolographers into the content of the headers of several 
letters, but also the presence of an Aptotaivetoc as writer of the 
first epistle of the collection. It is possible that Aristaenetus 
locates his own name next to that of other exponents of the 
literary genre - beyond that of the usual place (the header of the 
epistle) - in order to underline the relationship of continuity and 
breakage that links his own work to the tradition. Furthermore, 
we should also recognise the significance of the location of the 
epistle by Aptotaivetoc, posted at the beginning of the 
collection for a reader who, with sufficient knowledge, will 
identify the density of meaning in this opening memory. The 
intensification of sense attributed to this placement is afforded 
by a rigorously formalized convention.22 That is, one cannot 
exclude the possibility that the author had wanted to appear 
intentionally as sender of the first epistle, and emphasize his 
own figure in relation to those of the other writers. We can also 
reveal that, among those letters in the collection which have 
been attributed to epistolographers, epistle 1,1 is the only one in 
which the writer is personally involved. That is, it is the only one 
in which the epistolary fictio is clearly and fully respected. From 
this circumstance, Zanetto23 concludes that the epistolographer, 
playing on the differences between the content of the epistle 
and that of header, intends that Aristaenetus is comparable to 
Alciphron, Aelianus, Philostratus, but more directly involved in 
the epistolary material. This is natural because he is the author 
of the epistolary book.24 Even if this line of reasoning can 


appear overly elaborated, the awareness of the sophisticated 
strategies of communication, often also artificial, that the author 
puts to work renders completely plausible the interpretative 
hypotheses I have just given. It is also possible to bring forth 
other arguments which support the idea that Aristaenetus is the 
author of the collection. For example, it seems that the first 
epistle in the second book of the collection could solicit a further 
consideration: like the first epistle of the first book, also letter 
2,1 is written by an epistolographer (Aelianus), who addresses a 
recipient by a speaking name (a lady named Kalyke, where the 
name is clearly connected to the theme provided in the letter, 
that of the woman-Agtywv). The presence of the speaking name 
of the addressee not only does not necessarily imply that the 
sender’s name is a speaking name, thus undermining one of the 
reasons that has caused scholars of all ages to interpret 
Aptotaivetoc exclusively as a nomen fictum, lacking any 
historical identity. Rather, this detail seems to require the 
presence of the epistolographer Aristaenetus as sender of 
epistle 1,1. 25 In this case, one can indeed uncover a clear 
parallel between the first letters in both the first and second 
books. Two epistolographers (Aristaenetus and Aelianus) write 
to two recipients, each with speaking names (Philokalos and 
Kalyke) structurally integrated into the epistolary material. And 
yet we would do well to clarify the fact that none of this 
reasoning should abandon the terrain of the hypotheses given. 
If indeed they have some plausibility, I believe that attempts to 
extract too much from these observations should be limited. In 
the first place because, even though the order bequeathed on 
the epistles has a good chance of being that given by the 
author, it would be prudent, I argue, to avoid basing too much 
on this probable fact. We cannot be certain that the letter, which 
for us is the first letter in the collection, was really intended by 
the author as the first epistle. The supposed “first” letter is such 
only due to the loss of at least one page of the manuscript. The 
hypothesis of oppayic, of Aristaenetus in this sense, assumes a 
fact that is only the fruit of the selection operated by tradition - 
a selection that is often random and incongruous. Secondly, the 


circumstance that the name of the sender of the first epistle 
lends itself to an etymological interpretation should not in itself 
exclude the possibility that it refers to the name of a personage 
with a precise historical-literary identity - even if some 
references within the epistle seem coincide with a dating much 
earlier compared to that required by Aristaenetus of Nicea, who 
died in the year 358 A.D. (I refer to, above all, the mention in 1, 
26, 24 of the city of Constantinople, the “new Rome”, founded by 
Emperor Constantine I in 324 A.D. and the reference, otherwise 
somewhat controversial, in the same letter to the mime 
Caramallus, remembered as a contemporary by Sidonius 
Apollinaris).2© Given the state of our current knowledge, 
therefore, I believe it is preferable to stick to the facts. And there 
are two such facts: 1) the name of the author is, for us, 
objectively lost together with the first page of the codex; 2) on 
the basis of comparison with all the other corpora of fictional 
letters available to us, the coincidence between the name of the 
author and sender of the first letter of the collection constitutes 
a unicum. This said, if one considers this singularity as an 
insurmountable obstacle, the hypothesis of the scholars that 
there was an exchange, undertaken by copyists, between the 
fictional name of the sender and the name of the author is the 
least fanciful theory. However, we know well that, given the 
chaotic nature of the processes of the preservation and 
transmission of ancient texts - often random and incongruous - 
the criterion of uniqueness (or rather that which for us appears 
as uniqueness) is not at all an incontestable argument and thus 
a motive for sufficient suspicion regarding the attribution given 
by the Vienna manuscript. Nonetheless, I also hold that none of 
the arguments that I have shown in contrast with the hypothesis 
of the copyist’s exchange can be resolved. It is perhaps one of 
those cases in which it is best to use prudence and suspend 
judgement. In absence of new data, the question remains open. 

Given the irremediable loss of the biographic identity of the 
author of the text, it is possible only to shed light on the 
compositional mechanisms that underlie the letters, written 
from varying senders to diverse addressees. Among these 


senders and addressees are historical or literary figures (often 
professional epistolographers: Alciphron, Aelianus, Philostratus, 
but also Lucian, Stesichorus, Eratosthenes, Archilochus and 
Terpander). However, most often the letters refer to characters 
either with speaking names - usually drawn from the comic 
genre - or rather figures with established historical names, but 
which are semantically charged. Structured according to 
complex strategies of imitation, and organized in a linguistic 
fabric that is warped by infinite allusions and memories, the 
Letters constitute an extraordinary example of cultural 
stratification, which draws from the vast reservoir of the Greek 
literary tradition.2” Scholars’ investigations of the sources and 
the technical uses of plagiarism of the epistolographer, 
complemented by the work undertaken by Mazal in the 
apparatus fontium of his Teubner edition,28 have effectively 
revealed the multiplicity of forms of citation and the artificiality 
of literary devices in these letters.29 In particular, William 
Geoffrey Arnott,39 in his attempt to identify a map of copies and 
to propose a hierarchical classification, believes he has been 
able to show four forms of imitatio in the letters: a) literal reprise 
of expressions, phrases, whole sentences, citations either 
verbatim or with slight modifications determined by syntactic- 
grammatical or rhythmic needs in each instance; b) a form of 
conspicuous citation, in which the text being imitaded by the 
epistolographer offers the starting point not only for literal 
citation but also for the reprise of a single word or meaningful 
expression; c) imitatio cum variatione (of Hellenistic origin); d) 
paraphrasing famous poetic passages.3! This order of 
considerations, which has the merit of showing the presence of 
an extremely important literary heritage in the Letters, risks, 
however, validating the stubborn prejudice of attributing the 
letters to an impersonator Aristaenetus - an author whose 
epistles, due to the abundance and range of citations, would 
simply be ‘centos’ of other traditionally well-known works. 
Therefore the letters, devoid of any generative idea or organic 
compositional schema, would be characterized by an 
extraordinary variety of lexical models, which are not, however, 


guided by a precise founding idea. 

Instead, I think that, beyond the problems of the 
Quellenforschung (the analysis of linguistic codification, the 
microtext), we must hierarchically distinguish the different 
forms of allusiveness. We need to frame the episodic 
recognition of singular sources in a stronger interpretative 
structure - one that would be able to clarify their systematic and 
robust meaning and presence. Thus, the most interesting aspect 
of an investigation that would aim to privilege the literary 
memory of the work consists not only in identifying which texts 
enter in relation with the letters, but how these texts, implied in 
various ways, are inserted into the letters of Aristaenetus, 
resulting in a renewed meaning.32 There are also numerous 
cases in which the reprise of literary models is carried out 
through broader and more nuanced forms of intertextuality, 
less connected to the precise lexical or stylistic repetition and 
involving the typical elements of a literary manuscript. Such 
elements do not have their own precise textual ‘place’, or forma 
true ‘intertext’ but they can nonetheless be the object of allusive 
strategies. The intertextual dynamics in Aristaenetus are 
therefore extremely complex. 

Aristaenetus’ epistles have a dominant thematic nucleus: 
the description, conquest and defence of love. This thematic 
nucleus gathers around itself those motifs that have by now 
become conventional (the flame of love; love at first sight; the 
servitium amoris; metaphors of love as pursuit, war, and 
sickness). This justifies the strong presence of citations taken 
from the best-known /oci of Greek erotic literature; from the 
Platonic dialogues dedicated to Eros,33 to Apollonius of 
Rhodes,34 to the romances.35 The epistolographer’s relationship 
with the tradition of archaic Greek lyric poetry is yet more 
complex, sometimes present under the form of literary citation, 
but more often carried out by an intersection with the Greek 
erotic /Jangue. This explains the re-use, explicit or deliberately 
silenced, of words and rhetorical customs from lyric poetry 
(from Sappho to Anacreon, Archilochus to Alcman).36 Although 
the direct citations of the poet of Lesbos are episodic, the 


presence of Sapphic archetypes in the letters is constantly made 
clear both in the form of the dominant theoretical nucleus (love 
as sickness) and through its use of formalized erotic language. 
Sometimes the presence of other lyric poets also arises in the 
letters; they are not directly cited, but are easily recognizable 
(for example, this is the case with Alcman).37 Yet most often the 
presence of the lyric tradition takes the form of expressive cliché. 
The linguistic fabric of the letters is nourished by words and 
images loaded with history, allusiveness, and the appearance of 
a certain adjectivization made meaningful through a mimesis - 
and sometimes banalization - of lyrical vocabulary. In the case 
of letter 1,1, where words such as aBpotns and amaAotns - 
characteristically present in the language of lyric poetry38 - 
connote the soft neck and natural suppleness of the protagonist 
Lais’ bones (Il. 23, 42-43). Lyric poetry (specifically Sapphic and 
Anacreontean), can be thought of as the ‘way’ of some 
comparisons and a certain linguistic stylization. For example, in 
letter 1,18, the motif of the girl resisting the advances of an aged 
courtesan is traditional, as is the theme of the effects of aging 
on love.39 In particular, the key word TtoAtos (I. 12) recalls, to our 
contemporary minds, several Anacreontean elements: the 
reference to hair turned white recurs in a well-known fragment 
(13 Gentili), where a girl with elegant shoes denies the white 
crown of the poet, since she is attracted to that of another, 
younger guest (and cf. also fr. 36, 1 Gentili: TOALOt ... 
Kpotagol).4° The ‘new Sappho’ (POxy. 1787 frr. 1-2 + PK6In 
21351 + PKdIn 21376) also seems to show that the theme of the 
effects of aging on the human body and the repercussions of 
this on love may have been canonical in lyric poetry.41 
Moreover, there are cases in which the procedures are yet more 
complex: writing techniques in which intertextuality combines 
with a particular rhetorical organization, to a semantic use of 
rhetorical figures. One particularly significant example of this 
specific use of rhetoric and intertextuality is that of letter 2,5, in 
which the presence of oxymoronic formulations, which describe 
several times the ambiguity of love in the letter (cfr. Il. 12, 18, 
53), appear to masterfully reproduce an erotic language that has 


become crystalized (formalized) and conventional (one need 
only to think of the principal text of Sappho: fr. 130, 2 V.).44 In 
the letter 2,19, the description of physical contact - breast to 
breast (Il. 20-21) - of the two protagonists evidently takes fr. 119 
W.2 of Archilochus (a famous fragment in which sexual relations 
are crudely evoked, belly on belly and thigh on thigh) as the 
point of tradition that re-qualifies the accepted erotic meaning 
of the polyptoton as a poetic paradigm. 

Of course, Aristaenetus’ ability to privilege the peculiar 
aspects of a rich layering of tradition is inferred above all in the 
relationship of the writer to classical tragedy - a relationship 
also documented at the level of language by the presence of 
exact citations, or rather of meaningful terms and iuncturae (the 
privileged author here is, as one might expect, Euripides). The 
most interesting aspect of Aristaenetus’ relationship with 
tragedy is that in the letters these intertextual prompts (exact 
citations of tragedians) are often called into collision with 
concepts that are, in their realist debasement, very distant from 
the tragic text of their origin. The protagonists of the letters are 
thus able to act as mediating interpreters of great script-writers, 
as frequent visitors of myths re-encountered on improper 
occasions. An emblematic example of this particular strategy is 
provided by letter 1,6, in which the base-idea is clearly drawn 
from Euripides’ Hippolytus:43 the affinity between the content of 
the argument of the letter (a girl who reveals her ‘guilt’ about 
her love to her nurse) and the tragic text appears evident in the 
intersection that predicts: 1) the confession to tpo@ds of her 
‘guilt’ over her love; 2) the nurse’s initial reaction characterized 
by incredulity and desperation; 3) the woman’s narration of her 
vain attempts to oppose herself to the violence of love; 4) the 
nurse’s decision to help her mistress in her difficult situation. 
From Hippolytus come two ancillary elements: the oath that the 
girl requests of her nurse recalls the oath that the tpowdc 
imposes on Hippolytus before revealing to him Phaedra’s love; 
the invitation to the nurse to lower her voice - to ensure that no 
one in the house should hear her words - recalls also the 
analogous recommendation that the tpo@oc gives to 


Hippolytus. The generative idea of the epistle is, therefore, the 
dialogue between Phaedra and the nurse, enriched by elements 
taken from the dialogue between tpowoc and Hippolytus that 
follows. The Euripidean base-idea influences the word choices 
through which the epistle draws attention to linguistic tragic 
material. The figure of the nurse of the epistle, in particular, 
appears to be appropriate to that ruffianesque role exemplified 
by the nurse of Hippolytus, accused by the protagonist (as we 
learn in the story Phaedra tells the choir) of being a “mediator 
of infamous unions” (kai Uv capes ye Thy KakOv 
TIpOUVNotpLay, /thv Seomtdtou TpodoUcav EEausdat AEXOS, w. 
589-590).44 However, if the situation that forms the basis of the 
epistle clearly re-uses material taken from Euripidean tragedy, 
the close of the letter brings about a different ending. 
Aristaenetus’ savoury innovation is, in fact, the final pointe, 
probably inspired by a comic situation: the girl must be given in 
marriage before her eventual pregnancy reveals her ‘fault’; she 
will be taken by the prudent tpo@os, in such a way that the wife 
becoming yuvn before the wedding should seem still a 
Tlap8Evoc to the husband. The conceptual fabric of the letter is 
therefore evident: Euripides’ Hippolytus provides the basic 
situation and the roles of the characters and, moreover, 
numerous lexical traces; one or more comic models - although 
we are not able to identify them exactly45- provide the cue for 
the final pointe and alleviate the tension and the pathos of the 
Euripidean beginning. 

The realist debasement of tragic diction emerges elsewhere, 
too: this is the case in letter 1,27, in which the exact memory of a 
verse from Aeschylus’ Persae (804: kevatiotv éAttiowv 
TIETIELOMEVOG) expresses the protagonist's thoughts mocking the 
lover's false hopes (Il. 39-40: ttei@w kevatotv EArtiovv). In the 
same letter, the usual metaphorical image of the boat tossed 
about by the waves, used to indicate a person overwhelmed by 
passion (I. 44: €v6a, paoiv, Gveyoc oUtE HEvELv OUTE TIAEtv EG),46 
is utilised through the citation of Aeschylus’ Philoctetes (*250 R.), 
whose notoriety is easy to infer from its presence in Plutarch’s 
Moralia (476a) and from its persistence in the paroemiographic 


tradition.4/ 

And thus, I argue, if it is true that the fundamental 
characteristics of Aristaenetus’ corpus are surely hyperliterarity 
and intertextuality (or even the deliberate, conventional and 
artificial use of literary language), then the constitutive style 
(and great innovation) of his literary strategy should be 
identified in the distance and subtle irony with which the author 
regards the previous tradition, already distanced by the almost 
scholastic and didactic predictability of the citations he includes, 
and often also betrayed or disregarded by a particular 
characterization of the letters’ various characters. This comes to 
create a dissonance between the situation being described in 
the letter and the traditional points of view from which the 
scene is delivered. This involves the manipulation of different 
literary registers through a continuous slippage and reciprocal 
relation. It is as if the author were evoking the syntax of the 
tradition, but deprived of its semantic meaning.48 In the light of 
these considerations, I argue that it is possible to reconsider the 
(very controversial) question of the epistolographer’s 
knowledge and use of ancient comedy.49 It is in fact evident that 
the contribution of comedy (Old and, in particular, New) to the 
letters cannot be equated with the long list of (other) influences 
and intersections. The influence of comedy is different for the 
quality of its influence on other genres: it is not simply a 
privileged repertoire of terms, despite frequent echoes of the 
comic lexicon, and above all Menandrean.*°9 Aristaenetus, who 
draws from Old and New Comedy elements of language and 
content that are structurally significant for one’s understanding 
of the letters, recreates the traditional literary motifs really 
thanks to the literary comic manuscript tradition, in such a way 
as to parody the former tradition from a realistic and ‘low’ point 
of view. The epistolographer modernizes the tradition without, 
however, delegitimizing its ideological and formal foundations. 
He counterposes it with his own parodic response. 
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Notes 


Regarding the palaeographic analysis and dating of the 
codex, which shows the presence of the diverse hands 
that shared the work of writing, I refer to this in detail in 
Drago (2007) 7 n. 1, and see now Sciarra in Arnesano/ 
Sciarra (2010) 436-437. That the codex was probably 
written at St. Nicholas of Casole, in the region of 
Otranto, is shown from the transcription of folio 40v of 
two poems: for other hypotheses see Re (2004) 99. 
These poems are entirely extraneous to the corpus of 
the Letters, fruits of the talent of Nicholas of Otranto 
(1155/6-1235), ypaypatkoc who was abbot of the 
monastery of Casole at Otranto, named Nectarius from 
1219-1235. Regarding the figure of Nicholas of Otranto, 
see Hoeck/Loenertz (1965) 26 and, recently, von 
Falkenhausen (2007) 55-60, Jacob (2008) 231-251, 
Sciarra in Arnesano/Sciarra (2010) 433-440, Pontani 
(2015) 397. The editio princeps of the two poems can be 
found in Bast (1796); more recently, Gigante (1979) xxiv 


- xxv and 83-84 and Pontani (1982) 324. The origin and 
dating of the codex receive, moreover, further 
confirmation due to the presence, in the right-hand 
secondary margins of folio 32, of the versification of 
epistle 1, 22 undertaken by Palaganus of Otranto 
student of the same abbot Nicholas as recited in the 
header of the epigram: see Jacob (1998) 186-189 and 
Sciarra in Arnesano/Sciarra (2010) 437, but see already 
Bast (1796) 7 n. 2. That the provenance of the codex 
from “quel territorio di culture eccentriche che fu I'Italia 
meridionale bizantina” is the markedly ‘oriental’ matrix 
of the otrantian territory and that of the monastery of 
Casole in particular - the place of origin of several 
works lost in the oriental tradition - is demonstrated 
clearly by Cavallo (1986) 144, see also Chirico (1991) 20- 
21. On the circulation of Greek texts in southern Italy, 
and in particular epistolary texts in this region, see 
Bianchi (2005) 91-97. 


The codex, written rector-verso on parchment, consists 
of 64 sheets and has lost its original cover. The cover 
was replaced in modern times by a binding that holds 
On its spine the arbitrary title Arist. Ep. Am[atoriae]. The 
loss pertains to at least the first page, where the name 
of the author and title of the book were indicated, as 
well as the page that holds the continuation of the last 
letter preserved by the corpus - the twenty-second of 
the second book, on folio 64r, which begins to fall apart 
after line 15. For a reading of the first page of the 
codex, see now Bianchi (2008) 135-143. 


Given the silence of the sources and in absence of 
certain information, the attribution of the collection, the 
identification of the author, and the recognition of the 
cultural background of the letters are necessarily 
dependent on the internal indexes of the letters 
themselves, and thus renounce a priori the comfort of 


external verification. 


But see already Sambucus in the Praefatio of Letters’ 
editio princeps: “cuius ista sit €mttotoAWv ouAAoyn 
pronunciare non ausim"”: Sambuc (1566). 


Mercier (1595). 


See Fabricius (1790) 695: “Aristaenetus sive quicumque 
epistolarum illarum sunt auctores, non enim esse unum 
censeo”; contra see recently Gallé Cejudo (1999) 14. 


See Fabricius (1790) 695 and Gallé Cejudo (1999) 14 with 
n. 6. 


On the interpretation of the name, that is still not 
unanimous, see already Pauw apud Boissonade (1822) 
203: “non optime laudatur, sed optime laudat”. According 
to Lesky (1951) 8, however, the name Aptotaivetoc 
signifies not so much “he who dispenses the greatest 
praise”, as “he who receives the greatest praise”. For 
other details, refer to Drago (2007) 17 with n. 47 and 
Bing/Hoschele (2014) xiii. 


See already Boissonade (1822) 203: “nimis secure 
creditur fuisse ille auctor"; see also Rohde (1914) 369 n. 
1, Heinemann (1910) 30 and Gartner (1972) 717-718. 


In my edition with translation and commentary of the 
corpus of the letters I have discussed in detail the 
diverse hypotheses that I have just mentioned and I 
believe I have also generated some novel elements 
regarding the arguments brought by Mazal (1971) in his 
introduction to the Teubner edition of the Letters: see 
Drago (2007) 16-18. The line of reasoning formulated 
by Mazal (1971) was again argued and adapted in an 
article which appears six years later: Mazal (1977) 1-5. 
This was, among other things, on the basis of points 


made by Arnott: see the review of Mazal’s edition in 
Arnott (1974) 354. See recently the comments given by 
Burri (2004) 83-91 and Bing/Héschele (2014) xvii-xviii. 


My comments agree with the cronology presented by 
Zanetto (1987), 193-211, Vieillefond (1992) and Gallé 
Cejudo (1999) 13-19. See now Drago (2022a). 


Such a modality makes it that, in self-representation, 
the authorial voice is not concealed by any mediation 
and takes on the dominant communicative function. 
The epistolographer exhibits a marked degree of 
literary subjectivity and a good dose of self-reflexivity: 
see Rosenmeyer (1994) 149 and now Drago (2022) 880. 
On the concept of self-reflexivity see, in particular, Gallé 
Cejudo (1997) 215-226 and Rosenmeyer (2001) 298, to 
whom we owe the fortunate formula of “epistolary self- 
consciousness”, Hodkinson (2019) 131-132. 


The text used for Aristaenetus’ Letters is that of 
Vieillefond (1992). 


See Arnott (1982) 291-294. 
See Arnott (1982) 291-294. 


On the conventions of the epistolary genre see 
Rosenmeyer (2001), Hodkinson and Rosenmeyer in 
Hodkinson/Rosenmeyer/Bracke (2013), 1-36, 
Hodkinson (2014) 463-478, Hodkinson (2017) 509-525. 


This is the opinion of Zanetto (1987) 196. 
See again Zanetto (1987) 193-211. 


About this schema in Aristaenetus see already Schmid 
(1895) 851. 


An emblematic example of this appears in epistle 1,10, 


inspired by the callimachean affair of Akontios and 
Kydippe. Here, ‘EpatokAeta and Atovuotdc, sender and 
addressee respectively, do not even minimally interfere 
with the narrative of the letter, which in fact figures as 
dufynua. See, in detail, Drago (2007) 21 n. 57 for this 
and numerous other epistles that respond to this 
schema. 


See Zanetto (1987) 198 n. 24, Drago (2007) 228-229; see 
also Gallé Cejudo (1993) 35-45 and now Hoschele (2023) 
283-304. 


Regarding this see, among others, Conte (1984). 
See Zanetto (1987) 187. 


In truth, Aristaenetus’ perspectival superiority as the 
only epistolographer involved in the material can 
perhaps be undermined by the circumstance that, in 
epistle 2,1, the epistolographer Aelianus is personally 
involved in the affair narrated, occupying the role of 
mediator between the adressee of the letter and his 
beloved Charidemus. 


Regarding Aristaenetus as a historically documented 
name, see Drago (2007) 24 with n. 62. 


On the identification of the character, refer to the 
documents that I have collected in Drago (2007) 25-36. 


See Lesky (1951) 11: “Zu diesem Bild der Sprache ergibt 
jenes des Inhaltes eine vollkommene Parallele. Fabel 
und Motive sind so gut wie zur Ganze den 
verschiedensten Provinzen der griechischen Literatur 
vieler Jahrhunderte entnommen”. See also Zanetto 
(1987) 193-211 and now Hoschele (2012) 157-186 and 
Tagliabue (2013) 412-414. 


Mazal (1971). 


Arnott (1975) 9 jokingly calls Aristaenetus “magpie”. 
See Arnott (1982) 301-309. 


Such are, for example, epistles 1, 10 and 1, 15 - both 
inspired by Callimachus’ Aetia. 


We might find a starting point in this sense in 
Vieillefond (1992) xix: “Chaque point de dépendance 
pose un probleme spécifique ou il faut distinguer le 
plagiat, l’imitation (consciente ou inconsciente), la 
citation, la parodie”. 


See now Capra (2013) 375-385. 

See Drago (2004) 77-89. 

See Drago (2007) 39 and now Bianchi (2017) 143-167. 
See Drago (2007) 40-41. 


See epistle 2,5 (I. 12: we NSU TO yettovnua ~ Alcm. 108 
Davies: GAyUpov TO yelttovnua) and Drago (2007) 41, 
466. 


For aBpdoc/aBpotns see Sappho frr. 2, 14, 25,4, 44,7, 
84,5, 100, 128, 140,1 V., Alc. fr. 42,8 V., Anac. fr. 93,3, 
71,1-2 Gentili; for aTaAdc/attaAdtns see Sappho fr. 
81,5, 82a, 94,16,22, 96,13, 122, 126 V., Anac. fr. 11, 26 
Gentili; see also Drago (2007) 42 n. 120. 


See, again, Drago (2007) 42-43 n. 121. 


For the controversial interpretation of this fragment see 
Burzacchini (1995) 69-124 and Arnott (1997) 12-13 with 
n. 14; the motif of the white crown and beard is, 
however, recurrent in Anacreon: cfr. frr. 77 and 84 
Gentili. 


See Nicolosi (2005) 87-94, with bibliography; on the 


theme in general cfr., further, Sappho frr. 21, 6-8, 24a, 
58 V. (partially coincidental with a new discovery). 


The presence of the oxymoron here has a more 
complex origin and, I argue, should be explained not 
only in terms of an adherence to a consolidated 
paradigm of Greek erotic /angue, but also in terms of 
the presence of the foundational model of Apollonius of 
Rhodes (cfr. 3, 290, 297, 1078), where oxymoron 
assumes a thematic value as signalling the contrast 
between the violence of passion and hesitation of the 
two protagonists. I have argued this in Drago (2007) 77- 
89. 


See already Lesky (1951) 141-142, Arnott (1982) 309 and 
Zanetto (1987) 204-208. 


It is then noted that, in Greco-Roman literature, the role 
of the panderer remains firmly with the figure of the 
nurse amongst even disparate literary genres and 
authors: see Drago (2007) 159-161. 


See Drago (2007) 54 n. 156. 
This is an usual topos: see Drago (2007) 511-512. 


See Greg.Cypr. L. 2, 13 = CPG 2, 69, Apostol. 7, 22 = CPG 
2,401, Diogenian. 4, 88 = CPG 1, 246, Suda € 1368 Adler: 
see Drago (2007) 50 n. 145, 403. 


I have argued this in Drago (2023) 154. 


In light of these considerations, Leo’s (1912) 128 
hypothesis, which resolutely denies any direct 
knowledge of comic texts on the part of the 
epistolographer and considered it plausible that 
Aristaenetus should have known comedy though 
Hellenistic elegies, requires re-thinking. Leo’s theory 
was also made by Hoelzer (1899); the mediation of 


rhetoric seemed, to Heinemann (1910) 7-78, to be a 
determining factor. On the other hand, the faith 
Theodor Kock shows towards the possibility that the 
epistolographer had transcribed entire comic scenes 
verbatim in his letters, seems absolutely excessive. 
Kock’s conviction pushes for the reckoning and 
rewriting in verse - on the provisions of Aristaenetus’ 
letters - of new comic fragments: a rewriting, otherwise 
methodologically plausible and therefore not 
considered in the edition of Kassel/Austin (1995) 507, 
515. Kock’s theory, already based on preparatory work, 
emerges clearly in the comic edition see Kock (1888) 
where the scholar locates entire pieces of some of 
Aristaenetus’ letters among the adespota: frr. 1566-78). 
On this question, see also Arnott (1973) 205 n. 11, 
according to whom the treatment reserved by 
Aristaenetus for comic material presents notable points 
of contact with the imitative technique adopted by 
Aelianus in his Rustic Epistles: a varied arabesque, 
containing literary citations of comic sources and, 
however, fully consistent with the design elaborated by 
the epistolographer. 


On the fundamental linguistic and content-based 
relationship, see Arnott (1975) 24-25, Zanetto (1987) 
202-203, Drago (1997) 173-187, Drago (1998) 207-223, 
Drago (2007) 72-77. 
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Vom Topos zum Ethos: Uberlegungen zum 
Umgang mit tradiertem Gedankengut in 
den Phalarisbriefen 


Vinko Hinz 


Abstract 


The abundance of quotations, allusions, sententiae and topoi in 
the 148 epistles which have come down to us under the name of 
the notorious tyrant Phalaris constitute a feature that any 
reader will notice immediately. So far it has not been examined 
as a specific subject, and so Richard Bentley’s verdict that the 
Epistles of Phalaris are a “fardle of common-places” still seems to 
determine our view on the phenomenon. But can we explain the 
use of borrowed phrases and ‘preconceived’ thoughts simply by 
lack of originality or even intellectual insufficiency without at 
least trying to bring to light which reason(s) may lie behind this 
tendency to adopt formulations and thoughts from the literary 
tradition? This paper is a first cautious step towards this 
direction: it will show that different patterns in the use of these 
literary elements can be traced which prove to be fruitful for a 
deeper reading of the text, above all for the implicit 
characterization of its alleged author. 


Zu den Auffalligkeiten der 148 unter dem Namen des Phalaris 
Uberlieferten Briefe,’ die bereits nach der LektUre nur weniger 


Stucke der Sammlung in die Augen stechen, gehort 
zweifelsohne die hohe Zahl an Sentenzen und Topoi, an Zitaten 
und Reminiszenzen aus anderen Autoren. Diese exuberante 
Verwendung von tradiertem Gedankengut hat zwar das 
Nachleben der Phalarisbriefe in Mittelalter und fruher Neuzeit 
sehr beférdert,2 scheint aber bislang noch nicht per se naher in 
den Blick genommen worden zu sein. Es finden sich wohl 
Einzelgedanken etwa bei Russell, dem die zuweilen ironische 
Verwendungsweise topischer Elemente in den Briefen nicht 
entgangen ist und der einzelne kurzere Briefe sogar als um eine 
Sentenz herum entstanden deutet, oder bei Stirewalt, der in der 
Form der Chreia die Grundlage mancher Briefe sieht,3 aber im 
groRen ganzen ist unsere Betrachtungsweise nach wie vor 
gepragt vom Verdikt Richard Bentleys, provokant geaufert in 
seiner Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, die Phalarisbriefe 
seien ein geistloses ,,fardle of common-places”, das primitive 
Machwerk eines Sophisten.4 

Das Phanomen als solches ist also langst erkannt. Aber lasst 
sich der massive Ruckgriff auf vorgefertigte Denk- und 
Sprachformen einfach als Mangel an Originalitat oder sogar 
intellektuelle Uberforderung abtun? Kann man schon von 
vorneherein den Einsatz tradierten Gedankenguts in grofsem 
Umfang, auBerhalb von dazu besonders pradestinierten 
Gattungen wie beispielsweise dem Epos, als Ausdruck 
unselbststandigen Denkens und damit etwa minderer 
literarischer Qualitat deuten? Ein tiefer gehender Analyseansatz 
wurde dagegen zunachst das Phanomen bestimmen, danach 
HintergrUnde zu eruieren versuchen und dann erst, falls man 
diesen Schritt Uberhaupt gehen mochte, eine Bewertung der 
literarischen Qualitat wagen. In diesem Sinn sollen im 
Folgenden in starkerer Trennung der Ebenen als bislang einige 
Fakten prasentiert und ein Versuch ihrer Deutung geboten 
werden, um schlieflich zu fragen, wie sie wirken und ob sich 
unter Umstanden bestimmte Muster aufzeigen lassen. Mit 
anderen Worten: Ist das tradierte Gedankengut nur ein 
Phanomen, das einfach ‘da ist’, oder ist es ein Element, das auch 
‘funktioniert’, und lassen sich eventuell sogar bestimmte 


Funktionsweisen erhellen? Dabei werden nicht nur Topoi im 
engeren Sinn herangezogen, sondern tradiertes Gedankengut 
generell, damit auch Reminiszenzen und Zitate: Denn all diesen 
Denk- und Ausdrucksformen gemein ist, dass es sich um Nicht- 
Originelles handelt, dass Pseudophalaris hier also in einer 
Tradition steht, die er einfach Ubernehmen oder eigenstandig 
weiter gestalten kann. Die Textgrundlage der hier 
vorgetragenen Beobachtungen ist nach wie vor die vor 
eineinhalb Jahrhunderten in den Epistolographi Graeci 
veranstaltete Edition Herchers. Unlangst hat zwar Ercoles die 
Stesichoros betreffenden Phalarisbriefe auf einer breiteren 
handschriftlichen Basis herausgegeben,° aber fur den Grofteil 
der Sammlung gilt weiterhin, dass eine auf einer systematischen 
recensio beruhende, zuverlassige und dem Stand der Kritik 
entsprechende Ausgabe fehit.© Daher werden nur solche Stellen 
herangezogen, bei denen der Sinn sich sehr wahrscheinlich 
auch durch eine Neuausgabe nicht wesentlich andern wird. 

Als erste grof&e Gruppe von Belegen kristallisieren sich 
Stellen heraus, die nicht oder nur geringfUgig verandert aus 
dem Arsenal der Tradition Ubernommen sind. Das vermag bei 
einem Literaturverstandnis, das stark referentiell gepragt ist, 
nicht zu verwundern, und so kennt Pseudophalaris zum Beispiel 
auch den Gedanken, dass man seinen Freunden nutzen, den 
Feinden aber schaden soll, sehr gut, wenn er den Segestanern 
schreibt (ep. Phal. 46): 


‘Eyeotatotc. 


NavoaoGE pou touc puyddac UTIOSeXOuEVOL: OAAapLv yap 
OUT'EU TOL TLG OUTE KaKWIG Eviknoev. [...] 


An die Segestaner. 


Hort auf, die vor mir ins Exil Gehenden bei euch 
aufzunehmen: Phalaris hat namlich weder im Erweisen 
von Wohltaten noch im Zufligen von Schaden jemals einer 
Ubertroffen! [...] 


Das Konzept des ‘Den Freunden nutzen, den Feinden schaden’ 
ist So gangig in der Antike, dass es als populare 
Moralvorstellung identifiziert werden kann, und in jUngerer Zeit 
hat es pointiert sogar Verwendung als Titel einer Monographie 
Uber die sophokleische Tragédie gefunden.’ Entsprechend reich 
flie&en die Belege, gerade auch aus Xenophon, dessen Sokrates 
im Gesprach mit Kritobulos [...] €yvwKac avdpoc apetryv eivat 
VLKGv TOUG HEV widouG EU TtoLoGvta, TOU &’Ex8pouc kakWe [...] 
anerkennend hervorhebt und dabei auch den Gedanken des 
vikav bereits miteinbringt.8 Wenn es nun ein moralisches Gebot 
gibt, Freunden zu helfen, Feinden zu schaden, so hat kaum 
jemand so gute Moglichkeiten, es umzusetzen, wie ein Monarch 
eben wegen seiner Macht, und unter den Monarchen noch 
einmal besonders der Tyrann, weil er sich im Fall des tyrannus 
regiminis noch weniger an Uberkommene Wertmafistabe 
gebunden zu fuhlen braucht. Das ist etwa von Xenophon 
gesehen worden, wenn er Simonides die volkstumliche 
Verklarung der Tyrannis als Hort gro&ter Moglichkeiten 
ausmalen laft (Xen. Hier. 2,2): [...] iKavwtatot 5’ €oté KaKWOaL 
uev €xOpous, Ovijoat Sé wiAouc.? Laut Plutarch soll das Konzept 
auch die Quintessenz der Inschrift gewesen sein, die auf Sullas 
Grab auf dem Marsfeld stand und die der Diktator angeblich 
selbst verfasst habe (Plut. Su//a 38,6), t0 5€ ertiypayya paoww 
autov (sc. ZUAAav) UTtoypawauEvov KataAuttetv, OU TO 
KEMAAALOV EOTLV, WC OUTE THV YiAWV TL AUTOV EU TOL OUTE 
tTwv Ex8pWv KakWc UTIEpEBAAETO. Mit eben diesem Satz schlieBt 
Plutarch seine Sullavita, sodass dem Leben Sullas ein Siegel 
aufgedruckt wird und sein Denken und Handeln in kurzester 
Weise charakterisiert werden. Dabei wird der Ubermacht des 
Diktators dadurch sprachlich Ausdruck verliehen, dass er in dem 
Gebot ‘Den Freunden helfen, den Feinden schaden’ 
unubertrefflich gewesen sein soll. Sicherlich wird man, wenn 
man allein schon die drei zitierten Texte genauer miteinander 
vergleicht und danach weitere Belege heranzieht, Unterschiede 
und Nuancierungen des Konzepts feststellen, wie man auch der 
Einbettung in einen jeweils spezifischen Kontext - im Fall des 
Phalarisbriefes in den einer Drohgebarde - Rechnung tragen 


konnte.!9 Aber solche Differenzierungen wurden nicht dartber 
hinwegtauschen, dass die Veranderungen von Text zu Text nicht 
fundamental sind, weil sie das Wesen der Aussage nicht 
gravierend verandern. Konzepte mussen in einer Situation 
verankert werden, und da diese selten gleich ist, sind 
Anpassungen die Folge. Der hier behandelte Abschnitt aus 
einem Phalarisbrief spiegelt also einen nicht per se auffalligen 
Vorgang wider. 

Ahnlich, aber doch schon etwas komplizierter gelagert ist 
ein Fall wie der 12. Phalarisbrief: 


AyAdw. 


‘ExteOnoaupikauev'! tod MAOUTOU doov TIapeoxEV O BENG 
€lG HETABOAGG Thc TUXNG OUK Ev TOIG KOATIOLG TAG yc, WG 
TlapNVvEtc, GAA’eic toUG BoUANPEvtas THY Pidwy Tac 
dwpeac AayBavetv. ov &'0U6'Eic TOOTO TIPOBUHOV ALiv 
OE€AUTOV EXAPLOW, TO Kata ye Uc ToUG widous, Kav 
ATIOOMAADHEV Tic Apis, ExeoSat tHv EATTiSwv. [...] Wv 
EUTUXOUVTWV, KAY AUTOG ETENW GUUTIAAKW Saipovt, NnoGeEic 
oudév Httov evtuxetv S0Ew. 


An Aglaos. 


Wir haben als Schatz von unserem Reichtum alles, was die 
Gottheit fur die Wechselfalle des Schicksals!2 gewahrt hat, 
nicht im Scho der Erde zurUckgelegt, wie Du geraten 
hast, sondern in denjenigen unter unseren Freunden, die 
willens waren, die Geschenke anzunehmen. Du aber hast 
Dich uns nicht einmal so weit bereitwillig hergegeben, 
dass wir zumindest in euch Freunden, sollten wir von der 
Herrschaft gesturzt werden, einen Hort an Hoffnungen 
haben. [...] Sind diese in einer glUcklichen Lage, werde ich 
aus Freude dartber, auch wenn ich selbst ‘in ein anderes 
Schicksal13 verstrickt sein sollte’, nichtsdestoweniger 
[selbst] im Gluck zu sein meinen. 


Die Auffassung, dass der Reichtum eines Menschen nicht im 
Materiellen besteht, sondern in seinen Freunden, ist trivial und 


in vielen Sprachen anzutreffen. Ein entsprechendes Sprichwort 
aus dem Lateinischen bieten Plautus im Truculentus (885) verum 
est verbum, quod memoratur: ubi amici, ibidem opes und 
wahrscheinlich auch Quintilian (5,11,41).14 Diese Auffassung 
bildet hier einen allgemeinen Hintergrund, sie bleibt aber 
erstens interpretierbar — ist der Reichtum der Freundschaft 
ubertragen gemeint oder doch konkret? -, und zweitens enthalt 
sie noch nicht die Aufforderung, Vermdgenswerte auf seine 
Freunde zu ubertragen. Gerade Herrschern nun wird die 
Maxime zugeschrieben, seine Freunde, die ja der wahre 
Reichtum sind, selbst materiell reich zu machen. Dabei schwingt 
der Gedanke des eigenen Vorteils etwa bei Xenophons Kyros in 
Form groBerer eigener Sicherheit mit (Inst. Cyr. 8,2,15sqq., bes. 
19): Eyw S€ tous widous TAoUGtoUG TIOLMv TOUTOUG HOL Vouiqw 
8noaupous kai PUAakas Gua EOD TE kal THV NUETEPWV AyABWV 
TILOTOTEPOUG ELvaL fF Ei PPOUPOUG HLOBOMOPOUG ETteotHOaUNv. 15 
Bei dem Alexander hingegen, der sich in der AAgEavSépoc 
Epwtneic Tapa tivo, Tob av Exot ToUG Bnoaupous, TOUG 
idous uTtedel—ev betitelten Chreia des Libanios prasentiert, ist 
er dominant, wie die weiteren AusfUhrungen zeigen: Denn 
dieser Alexander sieht sein Schenken als reine Investition an, da 
er die Freunde mit dem Gedanken reich macht, dass sie ihm, 
sollte er in Geldnot sein oder sonst Hilfe bendtigen, finanziell 
unter die Arme greifen konnen.16 Wie positioniert sich nun 
Pseudophalaris zwischen der idealistisch-soziologischen Sicht 
eines xenophonteischen Kyros und der pragmatisch- 
berechnenden Perspektive des Alexanders der Progymnasmata? 
Man wurde ihn wohl grundsatzlich Kyros zur Seite stellen, 
jedoch geht er noch weiter als Kyros, weil er nun jeglichen 
eigenen Vorteil als Motiv ausschlief&en mdchte, ja vielmehr 
ausschliefslich das Wohl seiner Freunde im Auge hat. Im 
Unterschied zu der in ep. Phal. 46 vorliegenden Formel haben 
wir hier die Situation, dass das Gedankengut nicht einheitlich 
und fest ist, sondern dass es interpretierbar bleibt und 
verschiedene Varianten im Umlauf sind, aus denen sich 
Pseudophalaris eine auswahlen kann und die er gegebenenfalls 
noch intensivieren - im vorliegenden Fall: reiner freischalen - 


kann. Eine wirklich grundlegende Veranderung aber des 
vorgefundenen Gedankenguts nimmt Pseudophalaris weder 
hier noch im ersten Text vor. 

Zu dieser grofen Gruppe des zu erwartenden Gebrauchs 
von Topoi, Sentenzen, Konzepten etc., dem tradierten 
Gedankengut, wie wir es provisorisch nannten, tritt nun aber 
diejenige hinzu, bei der die Veranderungen substantiell sind, 
weil die Aussage stark verandert oder sogar konterkariert wird. 
In ep. Phal. 83 sehen wir Phalaris als Geldverleiher tatig, mit all 
dem damit verbunden Risiko und Konfliktpotential: 


MeAttatotc. 


(2) [...] €yw pév obv, W MeAttaiot, Kai 6tav SaveiZw Kai 
Otav arraLtw, 


cic eipt Kal EuauTM MapamAnotos [...]. 
An die Malteser. 


[...] Ich nun bin, Ihr Malteser, sowohl beim Geldverleihen 
als auch beim Geldzurtickfordern ein und derselbe oder 
mir ziemlich gleich [...]. 


Die Beruhigung, dass er sich gleich bleibe und damit sein Wort 
und die Abmachungen mit ihm gdlten, kleidet er in die Worte eic 
eiul Kal EUAUT® TlapartAnotoc. Man kann vielleicht nicht 
behaupten, dass das Binom ‘Identitat und/oder Fast-Identitat’ 
eine Prarogative ausschlieBlich des philosophischen Diskurses 
sei, aber seine Anwendung auf die Handlungskoharenz einer 
Person ist doch typisch fur die Moralphilosophie, wenn es 
darum geht, das Festhalten an einer Linie trotz aller 
Versuchungen und Fehltritte im Einzelnen zu beschreiben. Von 
Seneca wird diese ‘Ubereinstimmung mit sich selbst’ formuliert 
als ubique par sibi idemque (Sen. ep. 20,2): Maximum hoc est et 
officium sapientiae et indicium, ut verbis opera concordent, ut ipse 
ubique par sibi idemque sit. [...] nec hoc dico, sapientem uno 
semper iturum gradu, sed una via. [...] (5) quid est sapientia? 


semper idem velle atque idem nolle.'7 Zumindest in der grofen 
Richtung muss Konstanz herrschen, im nicht gewichtigen Detail 
sind Inkoharenzen zur Not verkraftbar. Wenn wir diese 
Verbindung zwischen Phalarisbrief und popularphilosophischer 
Formel akzeptieren, wurde Pseudophalaris den ursprunglichen 
Zusammenhang, aus dem sie stammt, verandern und damit 
Komik erzeugen, weil eine Formel der hehren Philosophie sich 
nun im schnéden Alltag wiederfindet, und dies ausgerechnet im 
Geldwesen, das den Anliegen der Ethik gegenuber oft als 
Gegensatz gesehen wird. 

Noch starker ist der Eingriff, wenn die Aussage weit vom 
ursprunglichen Sinngehalt verschoben und im Extremfall in das 
Gegenteil gedrangt wird. In ep. Phal. 146 18 beschwort Phalaris 
Stesichoros, sich von der Politik fernzuhalten: 


ZTNOLKOPW. 


(1) [...] ToAttetav S€ wedye PGALOTA TdvtTWv EuET9 OPH 


[asl 


(2, Briefschlu&:) [...] el 5€ BoUAEL, TOV UTIO THV TIOALTHV 
ayada yEv TrAstota TeTtovOdta, KaKOov SE UNdEv, UTE UV 
axaplotnGevta, kaGartep ou, oxeWat Kail yd8otc dv, Wc 
Avnp EKELVOG, GOTLG TWV KOLVMV AMEHEVOG TOV idiwy 
TIPOEOTNKE Kai Oc OUK GAAO TL Ol€eTal TO EaUTOD TIPGOOELV 
QAA'h) OKoOTIEtV, STIWG HGALOTA NoONoEtal. 


An Stesichoros. 


(1) [...] Meide aber mehr als alles andere politische 
Betatigung mit Blick auf mein Geschick [...] 


(2) [...] Halte doch einmal Ausschau nach dem, der von 
seinen Mitburgern sehr viel Gutes und nichts Schlechtes 
erfahren hat und insbesondere keine Undankbarkeit zu 
spuren bekommen hat - wie Du [sie erfahren hast] -, und 
Du wirst einsehen, dass er von der Art ist, dass er sich 
losgemacht hat von den 6ffentlichen Angelegenheiten und 
Chef seiner privaten ist und dass er nichts anderes fur ‘das 
Seine tun’ erachtet als darauf zu achten, dass er es sich im 


hochsten Grad wohl sein lassen kann. 


Am Ende des Briefes stellt er inm einen Gegenentwurf vor, den 
Ruckzug in das Private, den er als das wahre to €autod 
TIPGooELv preist. Man kann wohl nur schwer der Versuchung 
widerstehen, in einem Zusammenhang, in dem es um das 
Verhaltnis Staat - Lebensfuhrung des Einzelnen geht, in einer 
Farbung, die sich mit oxeWat kai ud@otc dv und ei &€ BOUAEL an 
den platonischen Dialog anlehnt,29 darin eine Anspielung auf 
das to (ta) avtob mpattetv, wie es vor allem in der Politeia 
erdrtert wird, zu sehen. So erklart Sokrates seinem 
Dialogpartner Adeimantos (Plat. Po/. IV 433A-B) 


— €8€yE8a Sé SNttou kai TIOAAAKLG EAEVOHEV, El HEV OAL, 
OTL Eva Ekaotov Ev SEOL EMMLTNSEVELV TH TlEpi TrVv TIOALY, 
cic 6 avtOO A PUOls EmtLtNSELotath TepuKuta ein. 


— 'EX€youev yap. 


— Kai pny OTL ye TO Ta AUTO Tipattetv kai UN 
TLIOAUTIPayHOvEtY SLKaLOGUVN EoTi, Kal TOUTO GAAWV TE 
TLOAAGV AKNKOAHEV Kai AUTOL TOAAAKLG EipnKAHEV. 


— Eipnkauev yap. 


— Tobto toivuv, hv &’€yw, W wire, KivSuvEvEL TPOTIOV TLVa 
YlyVOHEvVov 1 StKaLooUvnN Eival, TO TA AUTOD TIPATTELv. 


Doch, ist diese Verbindung einmal hergestellt, macht sich sofort 
ein erheblicher Unterschied im Sinn bemerkbar. Das platonische 
TO (ta) aUTOO TIpattetv ist nicht nur ein Gegenbegriff zu der als 
Unrecht gebrandmarkten Vielgeschaftigkeit, sondern impliziert 
auch die Pflicht, sich mit seiner speziellen Fahigkeit dem 
Standestaat zur Verfugung zu stellen und so dem Gemeinwohl zu 
dienen. Es definiert die Gerechtigkeit im platonischen Staat, 
indem es das Verhdltnis der drei Stande regelt,2! und zielt 
gerade nicht auf die individuelle hSovn, wie es Phalaris 
suggerieren mochte und dabei in epikureisches Fahrwasser 


abzudriften scheint. Wenn Friedlander in seinem Platon schreibt, 
»dieses Prinzip, dass ‘jeder das Seine tut’, kann freilich arg 
missgedeutet werden als Selbstsucht oder stolze 
Unabhangigkeit”,22 so ist es genau die Wendung, die 
Pseudophalaris hier vollfuhrt, allerdings nicht aus Unkenntnis, 
sondern mit Absicht. Hier wird eine platonische Formel sehr weit 
von ihrem Ursprung verschoben und eigenwillig ausgelegt, 
zugleich mit einem weiteren Topos verbunden, namlich dem von 
der Undankbarkeit und Unbestandigkeit des Volkes.23 

Die Verschiebung der Aussage bis hin zum Gegenteil kann 
noch weiter gesteigert werden, wenn der Topos selbst durch 
Handlungen oder Aussagen eines Phalarisbriefes widerlegt 
wird. Das ist der Fall z. B. in Brief 31 24, der nach Stesichoros’ Tod 
geschrieben zu sein vorgibt: 


Tat 2tnotyopou Buyatpaot. 


Taupouevitat Ev, UTEP WV YPGWETE TIPOG HE, EVTOANV 
EXELV AEYOUGAL Tlapd TOU TlaTpdc, STE HETNAAATE Tov Biov, 
OUSELOG Hoav ErtSetot tuxetv Emtetketa [...] 
Ytnolyopos §' ov pOvov taUtns ths Xapltos GELOc EotL 
tuxetv trap’ Eyvos, Av aitettat dt' Uudv, Ta AUTPA TOV 
aixYOAWTWV avtoic dmep eicetipagaunv attodo0vat, aAA' 
ei Kal TL TOV SuvaTHv2> Eott pEtZov. [...] SLO ta Te XONATA 
autoic amosoUvat Tpootetaya Kai thy xaplv TaUtnv ou 
SESWKEVAL TH Tratpl Uv, Ua toUG BEouc, GAA' aUTOG Trap" 
éketvou UGAAov EiAnwevat vouidw. 


An die Téchter2® des Stesichoros. 


Die Tauromenitaner, zu deren Gunsten Ihr Euch mit dem 
Hinweis an mich wendet, Ihr habet einen Auftrag eures 
Vaters aus der Zeit, als er das Leben wechselte, verdienten 
es nun wirklich nicht, in den Genuss von Milde zu gelangen 
[...] Stesichoros aber ist es wert, nicht nur diesen Gefallen 
von mir zu erhalten, den er durch Euch erbitten ldsst, 
namlich dass ihnen die Lo6segelder fur die Gefangenen, die 
ich mir ja hatte zahlen lassen, zuruckerstattet werden, 
sondern noch grdfere im Bereich meiner Méglichkeiten. 
Deshalb habe ich angeordnet, ihnen das Geld 


zuruckzuerstatten, und bin der Ansicht, diesen Gefallen 
Eurem Vater nicht erwiesen, bei den Gottern, sondern ihn 
von ihm vielmehr selbst bekommen zu haben. 


Der Gedanke, dass mit dem Tod alle Macht erlischt und dass 
man einem Toten keine Gefalligkeiten mehr erweist, ist trivial. 
Publilius Syrus etwa weifg, dass eine Gabe an einen Toten 
diesem nichts bringt, dem Gebenden nur etwas entzieht (Mortuo 
qui mittit munus, nil dat illi, adimit sibi),27 und im byzantinisch- 
lateinischen Mittelalter hei&t es ‘Ein Toter hat keinen Freund’.28 
Phalaris hingegen erweist Stesichoros noch nach dessen Tod 
einen Gefallen und handelt damit ethisch auf einem sehr hohen 
Niveau. Dieser allgemeine Hintergrund als Folie fur das Handeln 
von Phalaris wurde schon ausreichen, um Aussagen Uber ihn 
und seinen Charakter treffen zu kKOnnen. Wer ein Freund von 
Pointierungen ist, wird nicht geringen Gefallen daran haben, 
dass ein Stesichorosfragment Uberliefert ist, das wahrscheinlich 
den erwahnten Sinn des ,,Nach dem Tode gibt es keine yaptc 
mehr“ tragt, namlich Stes. 245 PMG = PMGF 245 = 302 Davies/ 
Finglass (Stob. Ec/. 4,58,5 [V 1142,14-16 Hense]): 


ZTNOLWOpou: 
Bavovtos avdépoc doa TroALat Tot dvOpwrtwv Xaptc. 


TIdo’ SAUT dvOpwrtwv xaptc Trincavelli, Arsenius Tao 
amdAAutat tot av8p. Scaliger, Klein tao’ amtwAEt a TOT’ 
avOpwitwv xaptc dub. Page amWAETO TIAod Tlot dvOpwrtwv 
xaptc West 


Leider ist die Uberlieferung gestért, aber die bislang gemachten 
Vorschlage zur Heilung setzen voraus, dass das in Cruces 
gesetzte Wort die Bedeutung des Verlierens gehabt hat,29 und 
in der Tat lasst sich eine andere Sinngebung nicht leicht finden. 
Sollte der Sinn des Fragments tatsachlich im Charisverlust nach 
dem Tod bestehen, dann wurde Phalaris durch sein Verhalten 
die Aussage des Verstorbenen an ihm selbst postum 


widerlegen.29 Und auch hier ist der eine Topos, der nun im Fall 
des anders handelnden Phalaris als unrichtig erwiesen wird, 
gekoppelt mit einem anderen, namlich der Frage, wer eigentlich 
der Beschenkte ist, der Gebende oder der Nehmende. Vor allem 
in panegyrischen oder allgemein verherrlichenden Kontexten 
wird sie im Sinne der Ubersteigerung oft zugunsten des 
Paradoxons aufgelost: Der Schenkende ist derjenige, der 
eigentlich beschenkt wird,31 was Phalaris sich hier in groBer und 
auch ostentativer Selobstbescheidung zu eigen macht. 

Als letztes Beispiel dafUr, wie Pseudophalaris mit tradiertem 
Gedankengut umgehen kann, mdge Brief 122 dienen, der 
langste Brief innerhalb der Sammlung und ,,the most rhetorical 
piece in the collection [...], an epistolary declamation“32. In inm 
schildert Phalaris, wie eines Tages ein StatuenkUnstler namens 
Perilaos aus Athen zu inm gekommen sei und seine 
Kunstfertigkeit durch verschiedene Artefakte unter Beweis 
gestellt habe. Freundlich empfangen und reich beschenkt von 
Phalaris, habe er inm dann eine weitere Erfindung prasentiert: 
einen Stier, in dem man Menschen qualvoll zu Tode résten und 
sich an ihren Schmerzensschreien, die durch die Konstruktion 
wie das Brullen eines Stieres klingen, noch grausam weiden 
kann. Entrustet Uber diese Perfiditat, habe Phalaris den Erfinder 
sogleich als ersten in der neuen Konstruktion zu Tode 
gemartert. Im Stil einer Verteidigungsrede rechtfertigt er sich 
nun, weshalb er Perilaos hingerichtet und dies auch noch mit 
dem von ihm selbst verabscheuten Stier getan habe. Empfanger 
des Briefes mit seinen Argumentationen sind die Athener, die 
sich beim Tyrannen offenbar daruber beschwert hatten, dass 
einer ihrer Burger von Phalaris, noch dazu auf so grausame 
Weise, ermordet worden ist: 


A8nvatotc. 
(1) Apiketo We NUGs NepiAaos 6 mAdotns bv [...]. 
An die Athener. 


(1) Es kam zu uns Perilaos, Euer Statuenkunstler, [...]. 


In der uns bekannten Tradition ist der 122. Brief die einzige 
Stelle, an welcher der Erfinder des Stieres aus Athen stammt:33 
vielleicht wegen des Rufes Athens als Erfinderin der Kunste, 
vielleicht auch weil man mit einer Verteidigungsrede vor allem 
die Situation der attischen Gerichtsrede vor Augen hat. In jedem 
Fall schlief§t Phalaris diesen Brief, nachdem er sich mit allen 
Kunstgriffen persuasiver Techniken bemuht hat, die Athener 
davon zu Uberreden, dass er gerecht gehandelt habe und der 
Tod des Perilaos mit all seinen Umstanden nicht zu beanstanden 
sei, mit folgenden Worten: 


(6) [...] Grtavtac pév ov otpat Tov TpOTIOv Thc TluWpias 
ettatvetv, GELot yap oi tocobtot moAitat: Ei SE tic Eottv, W O 
HOpoc OUK ApEoEv, totwW Wc OUSE ZEUG THOLv ApEota 
TIPATTEL. 


(6) Alle werden nun wohl die Art der Bestrafung 
guthei&en, verdienen sie doch Burger dieser Sorte: Wenn 
es aber jemanden gibt, dem [Perilaos’] Geschick nicht 
gefallen hat, so soll er wissen, daf& nicht einmal Zeus es 
allen recht macht. 


Der Gedanke, dass man es nie allen recht machen kann, 
entspricht allgemeiner menschlicher Erfahrung und ist daher in 
vielen Sprachen anzutreffen.34 Im Griechischen findet er sich 
besonders in der idiomatischen Wendung ‘Nicht einmal Zeus 
macht es allen recht’ zugespitzt ausgedruckt. Aus der Zeit des 
historischen Phalaris selbst lassen sich hierfur Stellen aus dem 
Corpus Theognideum heranziehen, vor allem die Verse 24-26 
West2, in denen der Dichter seine Dichtung zu rechtfertigen 
versucht, 


dototow 6 ovmw dow adetv SUvapat. 
oudév Bauuaotov NoAuTtatdn: oUdE yap oO ZEvG 


oU8 Uwv Tavteco’ avéavet oUT avEXWV, 


und die Verse 801-804 West2 


ovdeic AvVOpwrwy oUt’ EooEtAaL OUTE TEPUKEV 
OOTLG TIGoLv ASwv SvoEtat Eic AiSew- 
ousdé yap 6c Evntotot kai GBavatoLoly avdooEL, 


Zeus Kpovidne, 8vntotcs mao aSetv SUvatat.35 


Es lauft also alles glatt: Phalaris hat sich bemUht, seine Sicht der 
Dinge den Athenern zu vermitteln, und zieht sich, falls er nicht 
durchdringen sollte, hinter das Idiom, das man an dieser Stelle 
erwarten wurde, zurUck: ‘Dann kann ich es eben auch nicht 
andern.’ Wahrscheinlich wurde niemand, wenn der Text so 
Uberliefert ware, inn anzweifeln oder dunkel im Sinn oder 
gedanklich nicht koharent finden. Die Pointe, auf die nun alles 
hinauslauft, lasst sich vielleicht schon erahnen: Das ist gar nicht 
der Uberlieferte Text, sondern seine Ruckanderung wieder auf 
den Topos. Uberliefert ist namlich totw wo ovSé Nepivaw 
dapeota empagauev - so soll er wissen, dass wir es auch Perilaos 
nicht recht gemacht haben. Die Erwartungshaltung des Lesers 
wird durchbrochen und ein dmpoodokntov erzeugt, welches 
Phalaris’ Charakter in einem anderen Licht erscheinen lasst: 
Strahlt der glatte Philologentext eine gewisse Resignation aus, 
die aber verbindlich bleibt und die Brucken zum GegenUber 
nicht abbricht, sondern die condicio humana verantwortlich 
macht, so gibt die originale Version selbstbewusst das 
Gegenuber auf - ‘wenn ihr es nicht einseht, dann ist es euer 
Problem’ - und wird durch den Hinweis auf das Opfer Perilaos 
bitter zynisch. 

Die Frage der Charakterzeichnung leitet Uber zu einer 
abschliefSenden Auswertung der hier vorgetragenen 
Beobachtungen. Doch vorab mUussen zwei methodische 
Kautelen angebracht werden: Da der Grofteil der antiken 
Literatur verloren ist, muss man damit rechnen, dass uns 
Vorlagen von Pseudophalaris fehlen, die bereits Veranderungen 


am tradierten Gedankengut enthielten und es nur uns so 
scheint, als sei Phalaris derjenige, der Veranderungen 
vornimmt. Das ist in der Tat in keinem einzelnen Fall 
auszuschlief$en, aber wenn wir immer wieder Abweichungen 
von Topoi bei Pseudophalaris feststellen, dann scheint sich darin 
nicht so sehr eine Ungunst der Uberlieferung widerzuspiegeln, 
sondern vielmehr ein Wille zur Veranderung - das Vorkommen 
an sich ist zu haufig, als dass wir in jedem einzelnen Fall eine 
mechanische Ubernahme ansetzen kénnen. Und auch wenn 
schon vor Pseudophalaris jemand einen bestimmten, einzelnen 
tradierten Gedanken in dem Sinne, wie er bei dem Tyrannen 
erscheint, verandert haben sollte und wir den Hergang blo& 
nicht mehr erkennen k6nnen, so wurde das, genau betrachtet, 
nur die Frage der Originalitat von Pseudophalaris betreffen und 
sich das Problem nur auf eine andere Ebene verlagern. Denn es 
ware dann zu fragen, warum sich Phalaris gerade fur die 
Veranderung und nicht fur die gewohnliche Form eines 
Gedankens entscheidet, und was er mit der Wahl der 
Veranderung im Sinn hat. 

Auch mit diesen beiden Einwanden k6nnen wir also 
schlussfolgern, dass der Umgang mit tradiertem Gedankengut 
bei Pseudophalaris nicht schematisch und simpel, sondern 
variiert und nicht selten raffiniert ist. Welche Wirkungsabsicht 
k6nnte aber dahinterstehen? 

Einerseits zeigt sich durch den Gebrauch der literarischen 
Tradition vor ihm unzweifelhaft, dass Phalaris kein ungehobelter 
Primitivling ist, sondern ein hochgebildeter Mensch. Dadurch 
wird ein wesentlicher Punkt im generellen Tyrannenklischee, 
namlich die amtatSevota des Blutmenschen, im Fall des 
fingierten Phalaris korrigiert.36 Dies mag sein: Nur wurden 
andererseits unveranderte Gedanken bereits genugen, um 
diesen Eindruck zu erreichen; die Veranderung von Topoi ware 
damit noch nicht erklart. Rucken wir starker den Leser in den 
Fokus, so wird durch den unkonventionellen Umgang mit der 
Tradition ein intellektuelles AmUsement erzeugt, dessen Effekte 
ebenso ins Zynische wie ins Komische oder Tragikomische 
gehen k6nnen. Pseudophalaris treibt ein Spiel mit den 


Vorkenntnissen und Erwartungen der gebildeten Leser, die bald 
bestatigt, bald modifiziert, bald verscharft oder bald ins 
Gegenteil verkehrt werden konnen. Weit mehr, als es die 
schematische Wiederholung von Topoi leisten kann, stellt das 
Erkennen und Nachvollziehen von Veranderungen geistige 
Herausforderung und geistiges Vergnugen gleichermafen dar. 
Diesem Ansatz wird man die Berechtigung nicht grundsatzlich 
absprechen k6nnen, da sich mit ihm gut erklaren lasst, dass 
uberhaupt verandert wird und welche Veranderungsmittel und - 
schachzuge eingesetzt werden, um eine bestimmte Wirkung zu 
erzielen; es bleibt aber die Frage offen, warum bestimmte Mittel 
haufiger wiederkehren und sich im Ganzen - bei aller 
Vorlaufigkeit der Untersuchungen und ihrer Ergebnisse - doch 
am deutlichsten eine idealistische (wie hier in epp. Phal. 12 und 
31) und eine zynische StoBrichtung (wie in ep. Phal. 122 sichtbar) 
herauskristallisieren und warum es Uberhaupt gerade ein 
Erztyrann ist, dem solche Feinheiten beigelegt werden. Daher 
scheint es angebracht, starker als die leserzentrierte Perspektive 
die Ebene der literarasthetischen Interpretation zu gewichten. 
Eine Veranderung kann auch die Moglichkeit einer 
Charakterisierung bieten: Warum leitet eine Personlichkeit, 
wissentlich oder unwissentlich, einen Gedanken in eine andere 
Richtung um, wie viel gibt sie selbst dadurch von sich preis? Das 
Charakterbild37 eines Tyrannen lasst sich besonders gut in der 
Gattung Brief zeichnen, weil jedwede sprachliche AuRerung 
Ruckschlusse auf den Charakter des Sprechenden bzw. 
Schreibenden zulasst, keine andere Gattung jedoch so sehr wie 
der Brief, der als eikwv tic Wuxfis galt.38 An den wenigen 
Beispielen der hier vorgefthrten Briefe des fingierten Phalaris 
zeichnet sich bereits ab, dass er immer scharfsinnig, haufig 
idealistisch und mindestens ebenso haufig zynisch und geistig 
brutal sein kann.39 So sehen wir ihn in ep. Phal. 12 als 
Vorkampfer wahrer Freundschaft oder als jemand, der so 
gesehen werden will, an Stellen wie in ep. Phal. 83 
augenzwinkernd ironisch, in ep. Phal. 146 pessimistisch- 
belehrend, in ep. Phal. 31 edel und treu handelnd, in ep. Phal. 122 
hingegen unerschutterlich von der Berechtigung seines 


Handelns Uberzeugt und zynisch. Die Art, wie Phalaris mit der 
kulturellen Tradition umgenht, hat teilweise recht gewaltsame 
Zuge und wurde eine Tendenz zum Eigenmachtigen, 
WillkUrlichen und Arroganten bis hin zum gnadenlos Harten 
unterstreichen - eben die Psyche eines Tyrannen, der wider 
Erwarten gebildet, intelligent, zum Teil auch mit guten Anlagen 
versehen ist, in dem aber auch viel Dunkles und Abgrutndiges ist, 
das uns zuruckprallen und erschaudern lasst. 
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Notes 


Darunter befindet sich ein Antwortbrief an den 


Tyrannen, ep. Phal. 57 (Abaris an Phalaris). 


So noch allgemein Russell (1988) 104; eine erste 
systematische, aber alles andere als vollstandige 
Aufarbeitung findet sich bei Hinz (2001), bes. 127-392. 
Zur berUhmten Sentenz, dass den indischen Elefanten 
die Micke nicht kummert (ep. Phal. 86), vgl. nun Hinz 
(2004) 143. 


Vgl. Russell (1988) 103 bzw. Stirewalt (1993) 43-56, bes. 
46-51 zu den Phalarisbriefen. Dass einige Briefe 
,originated simply as exercises in writing on 
philosophical and ethical topics”, vermutet Stirewalt 
(1993) 22. 


Bentley (1697), II 171 Dyce = (1699) 465 Wagner (II 83 
Dyce). Seine Bewertung muss auch im Zusammenhang 
der ,,Battle of the Books” verstanden werden, vgl. Hinz 
(2001) 351. 


Ercoles (2013) 93-117, dazu 176-193 Ubersetzungen 
und 414-492 Kommentar. 


Nicht nur ist Herchers Auswahl der Handschriften, 
sondern auch seine Kollationierung lUckenhaft, wie sich 
bereits am Beispiel des ersten Briefes zeigt: vgl. Hinz 
(2006) 104f. 


Blundell (1989), bes. 26-59. Auf das vierte vorchristliche 
Jahrhundert konzentriert sich Dover (1974) 180-184; 
Konstan (1997) 56-59 hingegen beschaftigt sich in 
seinem Kapitel ,, Helping Friends” vornehmlich mit der 
ersten Halfte des Grundsatzes. Aus der kaiserzeitlichen 
lateinischen Literatur lieRe sich etwa die p/urima iuvandi 
nocendive potentia aus der Rede des Marcus Terentius 
bei Tacitus (ann. 6,8,4) anfuhren, in der dieser seine 
amicitia zu Seian rechtfertigt. 


Xen. Mem. 2,6,35. Eine umfangreiche Stellensammlung 
(neben den Verweisen der in Anm. 7 zitierten Literatur) 
hat L.-A. Dorion in Bandini/Dorion (2014) 227-229 
zusammengetragen. Der platonische Sokrates ist in 
diesem Punkt ganz anderer Auffassung, wie Dorion 
(ebd., 227) mit Verweis auf Plat. Rep. 332D-336A und 
Crit. 49C-D betont: ,,C’est probablement le sujet a 
propos duquel la contradiction entre SocrateX et 
SocrateP est la plus flagrante et la plus irréconciliable.“ 


Stobaeus hebt in seinem Woyoc Tupavvidoc (Anth. 2,8) 
bezeichnenderweise ganze Abschnitte aus dem Hieron 
aus (8 30), darunter auch den hier vorliegenden (II 
312,13sq. Hense). Die verbreitete Vorstellung von der 
Allmacht des Tyrannen fasst Polos in Plat. Gorg. 469C in 
einem Satz zusammen (Hinweis H.-G. Nesselrath). 


Im Phalarisbrief sind die direkten Objekte des €U bzw. 
KAKWG TroLetv nicht genannt wie beispielsweise auch in 
Xen. Anab. 1,9,11 (Uber Kyros, den Satrapen) pavepoc 8’ 
rv kal ei tic tL aya8ov Ff KaKOVv TIOLNOELEV AUTOV, VLKav 
TLEL_pWHEVOG [...] nicht, doch konstituieren bereits 
einzelne Wohltaten ein Freundschaftsverhaltnis bzw. 
einzelne Schadigungen eine Feindschaft, vgl. die oben 
in Anm. 7 genannte Literatur. 


Die exakte Bedeutung des sonst nicht belegten 
Kompositums éx8noaupiZetv (LSJ q.v.) ist umstritten, 
Lennep (1823) 124f. vergleicht ammo8noaupigetv und 
€xttopioao8at - doch dann hatte Pseudophalaris gleich 
eines dieser beiden Komposita wahlen konnen. 
Schaefer (bei Lennep 1823, 125) vermutet stattdessen 
das nicht bezeugte eiote8noaupikapev, Hercher (1873) 
liii mOchte mit Westermann Eevte8noaupikayEV 
(ebenfalls nicht belegt) lesen, druckt im Text aber eine 
andere Konjektur von ihm, te@noaupikayev. Sie lost 
zwar die Frage nach dem Sinn und ist sprachlich 
unanstofig, nur wurde man sich gerne erklaren, warum 


in allen Uberlieferungstragern, soweit bislang 
ausgewertet, etwas noch vor der Reduplikation steht. Es 
scheint an dieser Stelle geratener, vorerst nicht einen 
der vorgebrachten Vorschlage zu Ubernehmen, zumal 
sich der Sinn nicht wesentlich andern wurde. 


Lennep (1823) 125 und Westermann (bei Hercher 1873, 
411), auf den die lateinischen Wiedergaben in den 
Epistolographi Graeci zuruckgehen, Ubersetzen De 
divitiis, quantacunque praebuit deus ad vicissitudines 
fortunae, ziehen also €ic pEetaBoAds thc TUXNG zu TOO 
TIAOUTOU Ooov TIapEox_Ev O GEdc. Dies erscheint 
sinnvoller als ein Bezug auf €kteO8noaupikauev, da so 
der gesamte Reichtum als von der Gottheit gewahrt 
verstanden wird und Phalaris einen Uberschuss davon 
seinen Freunden zukommen lasst, den die Gottheit (z. 
B. trotz laufender Ausgaben) fur den Fall eines 
Schicksalwandels freistellt. Im anderen Fall, bei Bezug 
auf €xte@noaupikayev, ware nur ein Teil des Reichtums 
eine Gabe der Gottheit, und auch das Investieren einer 
Summe fur eine finstere Zukunft bekame nicht die 
uberhohtgottliche Dimension. 


Zu Etepoc Saipwy als ‘Ubles Geschick’ vgl. Call. Jamb. fr. 
191,63 Pf., aber auch Pind. Pyth. 3,61 Sn.-M. mit dem 
Schol. Pyth. 3,62a.b (II 72,6-10 Drachmann); D’Alessio 
(1996) II 586 Anm. 28; Kerkhecker (1999) 40. Bereits 
Bentley (1697), II, 155 Dyce = (1699) 246f. Wagner (I 266 
Dyce) hatte auf den Euphemismus bei Pindar und 
Kallimachos hingewiesen. 


Ea quoque, quae vulgo recepta sunt, hoc ipso, quod 
incertum auctorem habent, velut omnium fiunt, quale est: 
‘Ubi amici, ibi opes’, im Wortlaut des Bernensis, der 
durch die Truculentusstelle gestutzt wird und nach dem 
Halm (1868) 262, Winterbottom (1970) I 288 und Russell 
(2001) II 452 den Text konstituieren. Aus der Lesart des 
Ambrosianus (nach fiunt), ubi est quale amici ubi opes, 


den gegenteiligen, ebenfalls belegbaren Sinn zu 
erzeugen, dass namlich Reichtum (scheinbare) Freunde 
anzieht - quale est: ‘ubi amici? ubi opes': Radermacher 
(1959) I 281, auch Tosi (2017) 1164 (Nr. 1716; in der 
ersten Version von 1991 als Nr. 1318, in der 
franzdsischen von 2010 als Nr. 448) - vermag 
angesichts der Uberlieferungslage, der Truculentusstelle 
und der typischen Formel ‘ubi x, ibi y' weniger zu 
Uberzeugen. Weitere Belege verzeichnen Otto (1890) 
20f. (Nr. 88), dessen Angabe ,,Menand. Monost. 526” 
nach der editio Meinekiana in Jakels Edition (1964) auf 
Vers 810 (selbe Zahlung bei Pernigotti [2008] 431f.) 
fiuhrt; HauBler (1968) 131. 


Auch bei den abschlie&enden Ratschlagen, die 
Simonides dem Tyrannen im Hieron erteilt, ist die 
vorteilhafte Ruckwirkung auf die eigene Situation 
wichtig (Xen. Hier. 11,13-15, bes. 13): @qaaupoUs ye Env 
EXOLG Av Tavtac tous Tapa Toic idols TAOUTOUG. GAAG 
BappOv, W Tépwv, TAoUTIZE HEV TOUS pihouG: GaUTOV 
Yap TIAOUTLELG ... 


Liban. Prog., chr. 1 (VIII 63-73 Forster); Theon, Prog. 3 
(23,11-13 Patillon-Bolognesi) bleibt kurz und allgemein. 
Ahnlich dem Dictum Alexanders ist auch die Ptolemaios 
V. Epiphanes zugeschriebene Reaktion auf die Frage, 
wie er einen Feldzug finanzieren wolle: Seigac touc 
widous eittev, Opdic tous EuoUs BnoaupoUus 
Ttepittatobvtac; (Diod. Sic. 29,29); doch ist der 
Zusammenhang hier starker hofisch und damit pidoc 
vielleicht nicht nur emotional gepragt. Bei Amm. Marc. 
25,4,15 wird unter den /iberalitatis ... testimonia Julians, 
der numquam augendae pecuniae cupidus fuit, auch id 
aliquotiens praedicans Alexandrum Magnum, ubi haberet 
thesauros, interrogatum ,,apud amicos” benivole 
respondisse angefuhrt, was zumindest im Julianbild 
idealistische Zuge hervortreten lasst. 


Zu dieser ,,auf der Konstanz der Urteile“” grundenden 
concordia vgl. Hadot (1969) 137; weitere Belege wie 
Diog. Laert. 7,89 (stoische Doxographie) sind 
zusammengestellt von Préchac/Noblot (1956-1964) I 82. 
In Platons Kriton (46B) sind es die Grundsatze selbst, die 
trotz einer veranderten, die Existenz bedrohenden 
Situation nahezu gleich bleiben, wenn Sokrates dem 
Drangen kKritons, sich der bevorstehenden Hinrichtung 
durch Flucht aus dem Gefangnis zu entziehen, 
entgegenhalt: touc df Adyous, oUs Ev TW EUTIPOOBEV 
EAeyov, oU SUvayat viv ekBaretv [...] GAAG oxEeSOv TL 
SUOLOL Paivovtal poL, kal toUs aUTOUs TpEoBEUW Kal 
TLUW OVOTTEP KA TIPOTEPOV. 


Ta 43(ix) Ercoles: (2013) 100f. In jungerer Zeit ist der 
Brief Ubersetzt worden von Merkle/Beschorner (1994) 
148f. und von Ercoles (2013) 181. 


Die bislang ausgewerteten Uberlieferungstrager 
deuten offenbar auf den Plural nudc; €ue setzt Hercher 
aus dem Parisinus graecus 3047 in den Text (1873, 457 
mit lviij), Ercoles (2013) 101 macht keine Angaben. Der 
Sinn wird von der editorischen Entscheidung jedoch 
nicht wesentlich beruhrt. 


Keiner der genannten Ausdrucke ist ausschlie@lich 
platonisch, aber doch typisch fur den platonischen 
Dialog: (ei) BoUAEt u. a. als HOflichkeitsformel z. B. in 
Crat. 399E, Charm. 173C, Phaedr. 272C, Gorg. 454E; der 
Imperativ oxeWat, mit direktem Objekt, indirektem 
Fragesatz etc. etwa in Phaedr. 264C, Pol. 353D; Prot. 
325B bzw. Apol. 21A, wo sich schon der Ubergang zur 
Praxis der Redner zeigt; hoflicher Potentialis bei der 
zweiten Person von pavéavevv beispielsweise in Pol. 
353A, Gorg. 463D. 


Zur Einordnung dieser Definition von Gerechtigkeit im 
Staat und in der Seele in die Entwicklung und den 


Gesamtrahmen der platonischen Philosophie val. 
Gorgemanns (1994) 140-142. 


Friedlander (1975), 3III 72. 


Hierzu vgl. etwa Theophr. Char. 26,5 (4 Diggle) mit 
Diggle (2004) 472 zur Stelle. Einen Topos in einen 
zweiten einzuarbeiten, ist eine Technik, die 
Pseudophalaris auch anderswo zeigt, z. Bin ep. Phal. 10: 
dass ein Menschenleben erst nach dem Tod 
abschliefend beurteilt werden kann (erster Topos), wird 
damit begrtndet, dass nicht die yy@pat, sondern die 
tUxat unser Leben bestimmen (zweiter Topos). 


Ta 43(xx) Ercoles: (2013) 112. JUngere Ubersetzungen: 
Merkle/Beschorner (1994) 160; Ercoles (2013) 189. 


Auvatav ist Konjektur von Hemsterhuis am Rand seines 
Exemplars fiir das Uberlieferte ASuvatwv: Lennep 
(1823) 315, der seinerseits aitnuatwv lesen méchte und 
entsprechend mit sed si quid etiam petitorum est maius 
Ubersetzt; Hercher (1873) liv; Ercoles (2013) 112. Der 
Genetiv kann abhangen als sog. partitivus von TL 
(Schafer bei Lennep: inter possibilia) oder als 
comparationis von yEiCov, woftir sich Stager (1832) 34 
entscheidet: ,,[...] sondern sogar wenn etwas noch 
grofger ware, als das Mdgliche”. Doch obwohl Phalaris 
zu Ubertreibung und Uberschwang neigt (in ep. Phal. 
54,1 etwa wurde er nicht zogern, Stesichoros’ wegen 
sogar mit der Moipa die Klinge zu kreuzen), ist die erste 
Deutung wahrscheinlicher: Im Verlauf des Briefes 
mdchte er Stesichoros nichts abschlagen, wv PdAaptc 
Exel thy €Fouolav. 


Zu dieser Bezeichnung vgl. Russell (1988) 96; Ercoles 
(2013) 489f. 


Publ. Syr. 321 (M 13) in der Textkonstituierung von 


Meyer (1880) 40, ebenso Beckby (1969) 38. Der 
Hintergrund ist vielleicht das Totenopfer, vgl. Friedrich 
(1880) 55 und 187 (Kommentar). 


Krumbacher (1894) 127 (Nr. 110): Atto8ayevoc piiov 
OUK €xet; vgl. dazu dens. 113. 219; TPMA XI (2001) 387f., 
unter 11.1.3 (Nr. 1247-1271): Die Toten haben keine 
Freunde (Homo mortuus non habet amicum). 


Vgl. Davies/Finglass (2014) 583f. zum Fragment. Zur 
Darbietung von Abschnitten aus Arsenios als 
‘Apostolios’ im ‘Gottinger Corpus’ (hier: II 455,13) vgl. 
allgemein Hinz (2004) 125. Der nicht uninteressante 
Vorschlag von West erscheint nur in den PMGF. 


Eine ahnliche Pointierung bei Pseudophalaris setzt auch 
Bruno (1967) 325 in ep. Phal. 92 (Ta43[iii] Ercoles) an: 
Stesichoros begehe in seinem (politischen) Leben die 
»imprudenza” (a4BouAia im Phalarisbrief), die er selber 
in seinen Nostoi an den Helden tadele. Auch hier wurde 
ein Gedanke aus seinen Dichtungen durch ein Handeln 
in das Gegenteil verkehrt werden. Die Moglichkeit, dass 
ep. Phal. 92 mit einer Anspielung auf den 
Stesichorostext endet, bespricht Ercoles (2013) 465. 


Vgl. z. B. ep. Chion 5 (Verhaltnis Platons zu seinen 
SchUlern) oder die Adoption Trajans durch Nerva in der 
Darstellung des Plinius (Paneg. 6,3-5). 


Russell (1988) 95. 


Zum Namen und zu den Angaben zur Herkunft des 
Konstrukteurs vgl. Hinz (2001) 70f., 85. 


Vgl. Tosi (2017) 855f. (Nr. 1211; 1991 als Nr. 974, in der 
franzdsischen Ausgabe von 2010 als Nr. 144). 


Auch Solon fr. 7 West2épypaot (yap) €v WEyaAotc Taotv 
adeiv xaAettov weist in eine ahnliche Richtung, 


wenngleich mit peydaAotc eine Qualifizierung 
vorgenommen wird, wie Milke (2002) 201 unterstreicht. 
Vgl. ferner zu politischer Betatigung ep. Dem. 3,27. 


Anhand des ersten Phalarisbriefes besprochen von Hinz 
(2006) 107. 


Treffend verwendet Gorgemanns (1988) 372 diesen 
Begriff mit Blick auf die Sammlung der Phalarisbriefe, 
auch Sykutris (1931) 212 spricht von der ,,Spiegelung in 
Worten und Wendungen des Charakters des Helden”. 


Locus classicus ist [Demetr.] eloc. 227, weitere Belege 
finden sich etwa bei Sykutris (1931) 194 und bei Cugusi 
(1983) 33; besonders zum Nachleben des Topos vgl. 
Miller (1980). 


Inwieweit sich bestimmte Veranderungstypen von 
Topoi bestimmten Adressaten oder bestimmten 
thematisch verwandten Briefen zuordnen lassen 
(Diskussionsbeitrag von M. Baumbach), ware eine 
Frage, die einer weiteren, systematischen Vertiefung 
bedarf und hier nur als eine weitere der kUnftig noch zu 
losenden Aufgaben gestellt werden kann. Auch sonst 
hat dieser Beitrag sehr von den Bemerkungen der 
Konferenzteilnehmer profitiert, besonders von den 
Hinweisen Peter v. Mollendorffs. 
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Der ,,alte gute” Euripides der 
,Euripidesbriefe”, oder: Sinn und Zweck 
einer ,,biographie corrigée” 


Heinz-Gunther Nesselrath 


Abstract 


Of the three great Attic tragedians, Euripides was the only one 
to get a “tailor-made” corpus of letters ascribed to him. It can 
be read as an epistolary novel about the last years of his life, and 
it seems intentionally to be conceived to project a positive image 
of the poet, contradicting a number of negative items that can 
be found in Euripides’ traditional biography (i.e. his bad 
relations with Sophocles and his departure from Athens to enjoy 
a pampered existence at the court of a despotic monarch). The 
paper deals with the question what might have been the 
reason(s) for creating such a “biographie corrigée”. 


1 Das Corpus 


Unter dem Namen des attischen Tragddiendichters Euripides 
sind in mindestens! 34 Handschriften2 des 14. bis 16. Jh.s 
insgesamt funf Briefe erhalten. 

Im ersten dieser Briefe - mit 24 Zeilen in der Ausgabe von 
GOoRwein ist er relativ kurz - wendet sich Euripides direkt an den 
makedonischen Konig Archelaos (I.), erlautert ihm, warum er ein 
(offenbar sehr substanzielles) Geldgeschenk des K6nigs nicht 
angenommen habe, und bittet ihn, einige JUnglinge - 
Angehorige einer sehr angesehenen Familie in der 
makedonischen Hauptstadt Pella, deren Vater nach Athen kam 
und Euripides um Intervention bei Archelaos bat - aus ihrer Haft 
zu entlassen. 

Der zweite (mit 21 G6&wein-Zeilen etwa gleich lange) Brief 
geht an Sophokles: Er schildert zunachst, mit welcher 
Betroffenheit die Nachricht von einem Schiffsungluck des 
Sophokles im Meer bei der Insel Chios in Athen aufgenommen 
wurde, aber auch mit welcher Erleichterung, dass der Dichter 
und seine ganze Entourage sich retten konnten (wenn auch 
offenbar einige Dramen des Dichters verloren gingen). Dann 
bittet der Schreiber, Sophokles moge bei der RUckkehr nach 
Athen nur ja auf seine Sicherheit achten, und tragt ihm GruRe 


fur diverse Bekannte in Chios auf.3 

Der dritte Brief (von etwa gleicher Lange wie die beiden 
ersten, namlich wieder 24 Zeilen) ist erneut an Konig Archelaos 
adressiert: Euripides bedankt sich mit warmen Worten fur die 
Freilassung der Sohne des alten Mannes von Pella, der den 
Dichter (wie im ersten Brief berichtet) um Intervention bei 
Archelaos gebeten hatte, und verspricht dafUr grofe 
Dankesgaben. 

Der vierte Brief nun - wiederum an Archelaos - ist erheblich 
langer (etwa genauso lang wie die ersten drei zusammen, 
namlich 67 Zeilen). Er beginnt mit einem generellen Lob fir den 
Konig, der nicht nur die Angelegenheit der inhaftierten jungen 
Leute von Pella - Gegenstand der Briefe 1 und 3 -, sondern noch 
vieles andere in herausragender Weise geregelt habe; was alles 
den Schreiber sehr freue. Im zweiten Kapitel des Briefes fUhrt er 
aus, dass gerade dies - die Moglichkeit, Menschen Gutes zu tun 
- das grote Gut sei, Uber das Konige verfligen; erwiesene 
Wohltaten k6nne ihnen niemand, auch kein Gott, mehr 
nehmen.4 Der Gedanke wird in Kap. 3 fortgeftihrt: Auch Uber 
den Tod des Wohltaters hinaus bleiben seine Wohltaten 
gegenwartig; deshalb soll der Konig mit innen fortfahren, da 
niemand daraus gr6fgere Freude ziehen werde als er selbst. Im 
vierten Kapitel schlielich begluckwUnscht Euripides den K6nig 
zu seiner Politik, alle hervorragenden Leute Griechenlands - und 
namentlich touc Tlotetv Ff AEyetv TL Kata Tratdetav SuvayEVouG 
(,die als Dichter oder Literaten schdpferisch Begabten", 
G6Rwein) - an seinen Hof zu holen und in gro&zUgiger Weise zu 
fordern. 

Mit diesem letzten Teil des vierten Briefes wird die Situation 
des fiinften (und letzten) Briefes vorbereitet, den Euripides nun 
nicht mehr von Athen, sondern nach Athen vom makedonischen 
Konigshof aus schreibt. Dieser (mit 95 Zeilen) zugleich 
umfangreichste Brief des Corpus ist an einen bisher noch nicht 
in Erscheinung getretenen Adressaten gerichtet, der jedoch in 
der biographischen Uberlieferung zu Euripides einschlagig 
bekannt ist: Kephisophon wird bereits in den Fréschen des 
Aristophanes als jemand erwahnt, der angeblich am Schreiben 


von Euripides’ StUcken beteiligt war;> in den Aristophanes- 
Scholien und in der zu den Stucken Uberlieferten Euripides-Vita 
ist Kephisophon dann ein Sklave (oder jedenfalls ein jungeres 
Mitglied von Euripides’ Haushalt), der nicht nur Mitschreiber 
seiner Stucke, sondern auch Bettgenosse seiner Frau gewesen 
sei;6 in Satyros’ Euripides-Vita soll Euripides, nachdem er das 
Treiben seiner Frau entdeckte, ihr diese Liaison sogar erlaubt 
haben, wahrend in der Euripides-Vita des byzantinischen 
Gelehrten Thomas Magister der vom Spott der Komédiendichter 
wegen dieser Liaison gebeutelte Euripides es schlieflich vorzog, 
Athen zu verlassen und nach Makedonien zu gehen.’ Vor 
diesem ,,biographischen” Hintergrund ist es einigermaen 
bemerkenswert, dass Euripides’ letzter Brief sich ausgerechnet 
an Kephisophon richtet. 

Worum geht es nun in diesem Brief? Euripides berichtet 
zunachst, dass er in Makedonien gut angekommen ist und sehr 
freundlich und groB&zigig von Archelaos empfangen wurde, der 
ihn aber auch dazu drangt, mit seinem Dichten weiterzumachen 
(Kap. 1). Dann geht er auf boses Gerede Uber ihn von Seiten 
seiner Tragiker-Konkurrenten Agathon und Mesatos ein, wovon 
ihm Kephisophon seinerseits in einem Brief berichtet hat, und 
bittet ihn, er solle darauf gar nicht reagieren, denn ihn, 
Euripides, kummere das ebenso wenig wie zuvor das Geschwatz 
des Aristophanes; nur wirklich bedeutende Leute (,,die wiirdig 
sind, Uber Euripides etwas zu sagen oder zu héren” [GoRwein], 
tHv agiwv tepi Evputidou A€Eyetv TL fh akovELv) solle er 
gegebenenfalls daruber aufklaren, weshalb - jedenfalls nicht 
aus Gewinnstreben! - er, Euripides, sich veranlasst gesehen 
habe, nach Makedonien zu gehen (Kap. 2). Dies wird nun in Kap. 
3 weiter ausgefuhrt: Warum solle er jetzt noch - in bereits 
hoherem Alter - nach Reichtum streben, wenn er dies in 
fruheren Jahren ausdrucklich abgelehnt habe? Nur um in einem 
fremden Land zu sterben und Archelaos noch mehr Besitz zu 
hinterlassen? Ganz im Gegenteil - fahrt Euripides in Kap. 4 fort 
-: Er habe, als ihm Archelaos gleich bei seiner Ankunft vierzig 
Talente Silber aufdrangen wollte, diese energisch abgelehnt; 
und die Ubrigen Geschenke, die er empfangen habe, sende er 


jetzt zusammen mit diesem Brief zu seinen Freunden nach 
Athen. Auch Streben nach Geltung und Einfluss seien nicht das 
Motiv gewesen, nach Makedonien zu gehen (wird in Kap. 5 
erlautert): Beides hatte er, wenn er es denn gewollt hatte, viel 
leichter in Athen ausUben k6nnen und auch wollen; ebenso 
habe er auch gegenuber jedermann ein konstantes Verhalten an 
den Tag gelegt, mit einer bemerkenswerten Ausnahme (und 
damit wird der Ubergang zum letzten Thema des Briefes in Kap. 
6 vorbereitet): gegenuber Sophokles. Die Entwicklung des 
Verhaltnisses zu ihm wird folgendermafsen beschrieben: ,,Ihn 
habe ich zwar nie gehasst, sondern immer bewundert, aber 
nicht immer in gleicher Weise geliebt, sondern in dem 
zeitweiligen Glauben, er sei ein Mensch von Ubertriebenem 
Ehrgeiz, beobachtete ich ihn argwohnisch; als er aber den Zwist 
aus der Welt schaffen wollte, habe ich ihn mit offenen Armen 
aufgenommen."8 Seit dieser AussOhnung - so Euripides weiter - 
seien alle Versuche, sie wieder auseinanderzubringen, erfolglos 
gewesen. - Der Brief endet mit einem nochmaligen Dank an 
Kephisophon fur seinen Bericht und mit einer (nochmaligen) 
Ermahnung, bose Zungen, die der Beachtung nicht wert seien, 
auch wirklich nicht zu beachten. 


2 Ein neuer ,,guter alter Euripides”? 


So zeigt uns der Abschluss dieses Briefcorpus einen alten 
Euripides, der mit sich und der Welt in Frieden lebt: bei guter 
Gesundheit und geehrt am Hof des Makedonenk6nigs 
Archelaos, in tatiger Anstrengung, neue Stucke zu schreiben, 
und vollig unbekUmmert darum, was irgendwelche irrelevanten 
Neider im heimischen Athen an Sottisen Uber ihn verbreiten. 
Dies ist ein bemerkenswert anderes Bild als das, was sich in 
der biographischen Tradition findet: Dort verlasst ein Uber die 
Geringschatzung, die er und seine Stucke bei den Athenern 
erfahren, verbitterter Dichter noch in hohem Alter seine Heimat, 
um seine letzten Tage bei einem hdchstens halbgriechischen 
Herrscher zu verbringen, dessen Reputation zumindest 


zweifelhaft war.? Auch seine Stellung als herausragender 
Tragddiendichter scheint alles andere als gesichert: Schon in 
Aristophanes’ Fréschen will noch der tote Sophokles Euripides 
die Krone der Tragddiendichter streitig machen, sollte Euripides 
den Wettkampf gegen Aischylos gewinnen; selbst in 
Aristophanes’ Unterwelt also scheint man Euripides seinen 
Ruhm nicht gonnen zu wollen. 

Es sind diese beiden Bereiche, in denen die Euripides-Briefe 
deutliche Korrekturen an der gangigen Tradition vornehmen: 
bei der Frage, warum Euripides eigentlich so spat in seinem 
Leben noch seine Heimat verliefg, und bei der Frage, wie es nun 
wirklich mit seinem Verhaltnis zu Sophokles stand - dem 
Dichter, mit dem er fast ein halbes Jahrhundert auf der attischen 
Buhne rivalisiert hatte. 

Bereits die ersten beiden (ziemlich kurzen) Briefe des 
Corpus schneiden diese beiden Fragen an und geben sogar 
bereits vorlaufige Antworten auf sie: Der erste Brief macht von 
Anfang an deutlich, dass Euripides auf keinen Fall die Absicht 
hatte, sich von K6nig Archelaos ohne weiteres fur Geld kaufen 
zu lassen, und sich zugleich fur zwei junge Burger der 
makedonischen Hauptstadt Pella einsetzt, deren Vater Euripides 
um Hilfe gebeten hat; und der zweite Brief zeigt uns einen 
hdchst besorgten Euripides, der sich nach Sophokles’ Situation 
nach dessen Schiffbruch erkundigt. Damit werden zwei 
Handlungsstrange er6offnet, deren Fortsetzung der Leser mit 
Interesse erwartet und in den folgenden Briefen auch erhalt: die 
des ersten Briefes zum Teil (was das Schicksal der jungen 
Pellaier betrifft) im dritten und vierten, zum Teil (was Archelaos’ 
Werben um Euripides betrifft) erst im funften; die des zweiten 
(das Verhaltnis zu Sophokles betreffend) ebenfalls erst im 
funften. Damit ergibt sich ein geschlossenes Ganzes, in dem 
diese beiden Handlungskomplexe gegenUuber der 
biographischen Tradition eine erhebliche Modifikation bzw. 
Korrektur erfahren: In seinen letzten Jahren geht Euripides an 
den makedonischen Konigshof nicht aus dem Bedurfnis nach 
einem sorgenfreien Leben oder aus Verbitterung Uber Athen, 
sondern aus wesentlich edleren Motiven -er hat den K6nig 


Archelaos als einen Wohltater der Menschen kennengelernt -, 
und auch seine Beziehung zu Sophokles ist von Freundschaft 
und gegenseitiger Hochachtung gepragt. 

Um dieses schone Bild aufzubauen, hat der Autor recht 
kreativ einige zusatzliche Details erfunden, zu denen er von 
Inspirationen angeregt wurde, die er in seinem (durchaus 
beachtlichen) Bildungshintergrund fand: In keiner anderen 
biographischen Quelle zu Euripides konnen wir beispielsweise 
etwas uber die Geschichte von den jungen Mannern aus Pella 
lesen, die Archelaos zuerst einsperren und dann - auf Euripides’ 
Bitten hin - gro&muUtig freilasst (die Geschichte bietet wichtigen 
Stoff fur den ersten, den dritten und den Anfang des vierten 
Briefs). Ranja Knobl'9 hat das wahrscheinliche Vorbild fur diese 
Geschichte erkannt: Der Redner Aischines skizziert in seiner 
Truggesandtschaftsrede (or. 2,156) kurz eine ruhrende 
Geschichte, derzufolge der Schauspieler Satyros den 
makedonischen Konig Philipp II. erfolgreich um die Freilassung 
einiger griechischer Kriegsgefangener bat.'! Im zweiten Brief ist 
Sophokles’ Schiffbruch in den Gewassern um die Insel Chios 
ebenfalls ziemlich sicher eine freie Erfindung, die jedoch von 
Hinweisen auf einen Aufenthalt des Sophokles auf dieser Insel 
inspiriert sein kKOnnte, wie er uns noch in einem Fragment der 
Epidemiai des zeitgendssischen Literaten Ion von Chios belegt 
ist.12 Bemerkenswert ist die Aufwertung des in der Alten 
Komddie und in der euripideischen biographischen Tradition 
sehr ambivalent dargestellten Kephisophon zu Euripides’ 
zuverlassigem Vertrauten im funften Brief; und bemerkenswert 
ist auch die so negative Darstellung von Euripides’ 
Dichterkollegen Agathon, die der in der biographischen 
Tradition - die ihm sogar ein Liebesverhaltnis zu Euripides 
nachsagt, das dieser am Hof des Archelaos geradezu zelebriert 
haben soll!3 - diametral widerspricht.14 Vielleicht lie der Autor 
unserer Briefe die beiden Dichter auch deshalb ganz bewusst 
nicht zur gleichen Zeit an diesem K6nigshof sein, um auf diese 
Weise dem erwahnten Liebesverhaltnis zumindest implizit eine 
Absage zu erteilen, weil es das von ihm aufgebaute Bild des 
weisen und abgeklarten Dichters konterkariert hatte. 


Der Bildungshintergrund des Autors zeigt sich auch in 
seinem gelegentlich recht ingenidsen Spiel mit den Namen des 
,oekundar-Personals”, das in diesen Briefen auftaucht, um 
Atmosphare zu schaffen. Gleich im ersten Brief taucht als 
Uberbringer eines groen (aber abgelehnten) Geldgeschenks 
des Archelaos an Euripides ein Mann mit dem Namen Amphias 
auf. Dieser Name ist weder in der historischen Entourage des 
Archelaos noch in der des Euripides belegt. GO&wein hat auf 
einen Amphias hingewiesen, der in der 45. Rede des 
Demosthenes als , Schwager des Kephisophon” eingefuhrt wird 
(8 8 und 10). G6Rwein war noch bereit, in dem gleichzeitigen 
Vorkommen dieser beiden Namen auch in unserem Briefcorpus 
vielleicht nur eine Koinzidenz zu sehen (,,dem Autor vielleicht 
selbst nicht bewuRt", 88); dies scheint jedoch nahezu 
ausgeschlossen. Viel naher liegt, dass unser in den attischen 
Rednern gut bewanderter Autor diesen Amphias importiert hat, 
weil er inn in der genannten Demosthenes-Rede eng (und gleich 
mehrmals) mit dem Namen Kephisophon assoziiert fand, !> der 
ihm (wenn auch als Name eines anderen Tragers) aus der 
biographischen Euripides-Uberlieferung wohlvertraut war. 

Auch bei einem anderen Namen hat der Autor 
wahrscheinlich seine assoziative Phantasie spielen lassen. Als 
Gefolgsmann des Archelaos wird sowohl im ersten als auch im 
fiinften Brief (dort sogar viermal) ein Kleiton genannt. Gowein 
hat als mogliche Inspirationsquelle fur diesen Namen auf einen 
makedonischen Athleten namens Kleiton hingewiesen, der als 
Olympiasieger des Jahres 328 v. Chr. in der Chronik des Eusebius 
belegt ist;1© aber hier ist ein wirklicher Bezugspunkt kaum 
erkennbar. Naherliegend scheint dagegen wieder die 
Vermutung Knobls, dass der Name ,,Kleiton” eine Kombination 
von ,,Kleito” (des Namens der Mutter des Euripides) und 
,Kleitos“” (des Namens eines prominenten Offiziers Alexanders 
des Groen) sein k6nnte.17 

Schliefslich k6nnte unser Autor im Schlussteil des zweiten 
Briefs seinen Lesern mit der Einstreuung einiger Namen 
Anregung zum Nachdenken haben geben wollen: Der 
Briefschreiber bittet Sophokles, diverse Leute auf Chios von ihm 


zu gruBen, namlich unter anderem einen ,,Chionides”, einen 
,Laprepes” und ,,die SOhne des Kratinos”. Von allen wird nichts 
weiter gesagt, als dass sie wohl mit auf dem Schiff waren, 
dessen Untergang Sophokles Uberlebte; 18 dem einigermaBen 
gebildeten Leser wird hier jedoch rasch einfallen, dass Chionides 
und Kratinos die Namen attischer Komddiendichter sind. Bei 
,Laprepes” muss er wahrscheinlich schon langer nachdenken; 
GoRwein hat dazu herausgefunden, dass dieser Name in seiner 
attischen Form ,,Leoprepes” auf den Sohn des lyrischen Dichters 
Simonides hindeuten konnte. Insgesamt scheint der Autor dem 
Leser suggerieren zu wollen, dass Sophokles eine ganze 
Entourage attischer Literaten um sich hatte, als das Schiff 
unterging; dies k6nnte erklaren, dass der Briefschreiber im 
ersten Paragraph des Briefes so erleichtert ist, dass alle gerettet 
wurden. 

So stellt sich das kleine Corpus insgesamt als eine 
geistreiche Kreation eines Autors dar, der Uber einen breiten 
Bildungshintergrund verfligte und seinem Publikum auch so 
etwas wie ein intellektuelles Spiel prasentieren wollte. Aber 
verfolgte er daruber hinaus noch weitere Ziele? 


3 Sinn und Zweck einer ,,biographie corrigée” 


Euripides ist der einzige von den drei grofen attischen Tragikern 
- und Uberhaupt von den bedeutenden griechischen Dichtern -, 
dem in der spateren Antike ein solches Brief-Corpus ,,auf den 
Leib geschrieben” wurde; Euripides ist zugleich derjenige von 
den dreien, der in ,,biographischen” Quellen am negativsten 
gezeichnet wird (s.o.). Besteht hier ein Zusammenhang? Es ist 
bereits deutlich geworden, dass dieses Briefcorpus ganz 
bewusst ein durchgehend positives Bild des Euripides entwirft, 
das einige prominente Negativposten in der Uberlieferten 
Biographie des Euripides konterkarieren soll (sein schlechtes 
Verhaltnis zu Sophokles; sein Verlassen Athens, um einer 
undankbaren Stadt den Rucken zu kehren und am Hof eines 
bestenfalls halbgriechischen monarchischen Despoten 


moralisch fragwuirdige materielle Vorteile zu genieBen).19 
Was konnte das Ziel dieser ,,Biographie corrigée” gewesen 
sein? Der durchaus verdienstvolle letzte Editor und 
Kommentator dieser kleinen Briefsammlung, Hanns-Ulrich 
G6Rwein, sah einen veritablen ,,Euripides-Fan” am Werk (29f.): 


Er wird ein Sophist von einiger Bildung gewesen sein, der 
Uber die Lebensgeschichte des Euripides nicht nur relativ 
gut informiert war, sondern dartber hinaus diesem 
Dichter eine sentimentale Verehrung widmete. Sie mag 
zum Antrieb geworden sein, noch viele Jahrhunderte nach 
dem Tode des Tragikers einen Makel von ihm zu nehmen, 
der auf seinen letzten Lebensjahren gelastet hatte. 


Auch Johanna Hanink scheint der Annahme einer solchen 
apologetischen Tendenz nicht abhold zu sein: ,,in this text we 
find that the philosophical Euripides suggested by the 
biographies has been given a voice, and that this aspect of his 
character has been developed as a means of “authentically” 
discrediting the negative material in circulation.“2° Sollte dies 
wirklich das Ziel des Autors gewesen sein, ware er freilich nicht 
besonders erfolgreich gewesen: Das kleine Brief-Corpus ist in 
unserer Uberlieferung stets von den Stiicken des Euripides (und 
dem mit diesen verbundenen biographischen ,,Material” 
getrennt) und konnte damit eigentlich gar nicht als Korrektiv zu 
dem ,,Ubrigen” biographischen Material wahrgenommen 
werden; noch die jungste uns Uberlieferte Darstellung von 
Euripides’ Leben (geschrieben von dem byzantinischen 
Gelehrten Thomas Magister im frilhen 14. Jh.) zeigt keinerlei 
Spuren von Beeinflussung durch diese Briefe. 

Niklas Holzberg hat ein Hauptinteresse des Autors in einer 
indirekten Polemik gegen den Platon der Platon-Briefe gesehen 
(und als Indiz daft angefuhrt, dass Euripides in Plat. Rep. 568a- 
d Tyrannenfreundschaft vorgeworfen wird); bei dem Motiv 
,Zuruckweisung von Geld” sieht er eine Analogie zwischen dem 
ersten Platon-Brief und dem ersten Euripidesbrief.21 Orlando 
Poltera ist auf dieser Fahrte weitergegangen, hat geglaubt, noch 


mehr Entsprechungen zwischen den gerade genannten Briefen 
aufdecken zu konnen, und meint, Euripides werde hier geradezu 
als ,Anti-Platon” prasentiert.22 Ich gestehe, dass mir diese 
Zuspitzung einigerma&en uberzogen vorkommt; bei genauerem 
Hinsehen gibt es erheblich mehr Unterschiede als Analogien 
zwischen den in beiden Briefcorpora dargestellten Verhaltnissen 
zwischen einem Herrscher und einem Intellektuellen; Uberdies 
war das Thema,,Euripides und Archelaos” fur sich genommen 
interessant genug und in der biographischen Tradition zu 
Euripides gut verankert.23 

Eine sehr grundliche und fruchtbare Behandlung der 
Euripides-Briefe hat vor funfzehn Jahren Ranja Kndébl geliefert.24 
Sie hat gut darauf hingewiesen, dass solche Brieffiktionen sich 
als eine Variante der rhetorischen Schul-Ubung (Progymnasma) 
,Ethopoiie” (oder ,,Prosopopoiie”) verstehen lassen, deren 
Aufgabe darin besteht, eine bestimmte Figur der Historie (oder 
auch des Mythos) wieder zum Leben zu erwecken und so zu 
bestimmten Themen Stellung nehmen zu lassen, wie es dem 
,Ethos” (oder dem ,,Prosopon”) der Figur entsprochen hatte.25 
Knobl mochte freilich mehr in den Euripides-Briefen sehen ,,than 
a mere ‘charming curiosity’”: In innen werde Euripides ,,as a 
Stoico-Cynic sage in conversation with a foreign ruler” gezeigt.26 
Ich bin jedoch nicht sicher, dass die hier postulierten stoisch- 
kynischen Zuge bei diesem Euripides wirklich so klar zutage 
treten; und Knobl bleibt auch ein wenig die Antwort auf die 
Frage schuldig, was denn diese Zuge fur unsere Wahrnehmung 
des Euripides bewirken sollen. 

Poltera hat - ungeachtet der m.E. von ihm zu stark 
herausgestellten angeblich ,,anti-platonischen” Tendenz der 
Euripides-Briefe - sehr zu Recht auf die wohl primar unterhalten 
sollende Funktion dieser Texte hingewiesen: ,,the purpose of the 
collection is principally to provide entertainment.“27 Die 
Aufgabe, die ihr Verfasser sich stellte, konnte gelautet haben: 
Wie kann ich - unter Nutzung der mir bekannten Quellen (und 
anderer einschlagiger klassischer Literatur) - ein mdglichst 
stimmiges Bild eines Euripides entwerfen, das dessen negative 
Seiten moglichst Uberzeugend konterkariert? Ein solches Sujet 


ware durchaus vergleichbar mit einem uns noch auf einem 
Oxyrhynchos-Papyrus28 belegten, der eine Liste von Themen fur 
rhetorische Ubungen enthalt, unter denen sich auch das 
Szenario befindet, dass Euripides sich vor Gericht aufgrund 
einer Anklage wegen Gottlosigkeit verantworten muss, weil er in 
einem seiner Stucke Herakles als wahnsinnig darstellte. Der 
Autor unserer Briefe hat sich ein ahnliches, aber weniger eng 
umgrenztes Thema gewahlt: die Schaffung einer ganzen 
,Biographie corrigée” der letzten Lebensjahre des Dichters. 


4 Zum Vergleich: Die ,,biographie corrigée” des 
Phalaris in Lukians Phalaris I 


Versuche einer solchen ,,Biographie corrigée” lassen sich auch 
noch in anderen rhetorischen Produkten der romischen 
Kaiserzeit finden; zur Illustration diene hier als instruktives 
Beispiel der Phalaris I des satirischen Redekunstlers Lukian von 
Samosata. 

Diese Schrift ist eine noch ambitioniertere ,,Biographie 
corrigée” als unsere Euripides-Briefe, denn Phalaris ist in der Tat 
eine der schwarzesten Gestalten der Antike Uberhaupt: der 
Archetyp des blutrunstigen und grausamen Tyrannen, vor allem 
aufgrund der notorischen Geschichte von dem innen hohlen 
erzenen Stier, in dem er seine Feinde angeblich bei lebendigem 
Leib rdésten lie und sich wahrenddessen an ihrem qualvollen 
Geschrei ergotzte. Gerade dieser Stier ist nun aber der Dreh- 
und Angelpunkt von Lukians Phalaris I (und Ubrigens auch von 
Phalaris IT): Zugrunde gelegt wird die fiktive Situation, dass 
Phalaris eben diesen Stier dem Gott Apollon zu Delphi als 
Weihgeschenk stiften méchte; in Phalaris I tragt ein Gesandter 
des Tyrannen dem Rat (oder der Volksversammlung) von Delphi 
ein Sendschreiben seines Herrn vor, in dem der Stiftungswunsch 
begrUndet wird. Auch hier also ein Brief, der zum Inhalt eine 
,Biographie corrigée” hat: In diesem Brief liefert Phalaris selbst 
eine Rechtfertigung seiner bisherigen Herrschaft und korrigiert 
die rabenschwarze Presse, die sonst in der Antike zu seiner 


Herrschaft existiert.29 

Lukian hat sich in der Tat alle Muhe gegeben, den Verfasser 
dieses Briefes als einen vernUnftigen und im Grunde an allem, 
was ihm zur Last gelegt wird, vollig unschuldigen Herrscher (ja 
geradezu als Herrscher wider seinen eigenen Willen) erscheinen 
zu lassen. In Kap. 2-10 stellt Phalaris in grof&en Zugen den 
bisherigen Verlauf seiner Herrschaft dar: Sowohl sein Weg zur 
Macht als auch seine Bemuhungen um ihre Erhaltung waren 
letztlich reine Notwehr gegen die Leute, die ihn verderben 
wollten; er habe, seiner Herrschaft Uberdrussig und mude 
geworden, diese sogar schon wieder aus den Handen geben 
wollen, als inn eine gefahrliche Verschworung dazu zwang, an 
ihr festzuhalten und seitdem - natUrlich nur zu seiner eigenen 
Sicherheit - harter durchzugreifen (4-6). Dann folgen etwas 
allgemeinere Betrachtungen: Die Menschen seien unfahig, 
zwischen guten und schlechten Tyrannen richtig zu 
unterscheiden (Kap. 7); diese mUssten aufgrund ihrer 
exponierten Stellung gegenuber so vielen bosen Widersachern 
einfach immer wieder harte Mafinahmen treffen. Man moge 
doch nicht glauben, dass ihm das Freude mache - wie oft habe 
er schon geweint, als er andere habe auspeitschen lassen 
mussen, und das Schicksal beklagt, das ihn zu solchen 
MaRnahmen zwinge (8)! Der HOhepunkt der Ironie wird aber 
wahrscheinlich erreicht, als Lukian seinen Phalaris, frei nach 
Platon (Gorg. 469b-c), sagen lasst: ,,FUr einen von Natur aus 
guten und nur aus Zwang harten Menschen ist es viel schlimmer 
zu bestrafen als bestraft zu werden” (Kap. 8a.E.). Er wolle, sagt 
Phalaris, lieber sterben als Unschuldige bestrafen - aber er 
wolle naturlich noch lieber die, die inm nachstellten, gerecht 
bestrafen als selber zu Unrecht sterben! (Kap. 9) 

Als Phalaris dann auf das eigentliche corpus delicti, den 
Stier, zu sprechen kommt (11-12), gibt er eine merklich andere 
Version von dem Gebrauch dieses Folterinstruments als die 
allgemein umlaufende: Nicht er habe diesen Stier haben wollen, 
sondern der Bronzeschmied Perilaos sei von sich aus an ihn 
herangetreten und habe ihm - wahrend er selber den Stier 
sofort dem Apollon nach Delphi habe schicken wollen - seine 


bdse Gebrauchsmoglichkeit erklart; da habe er, Phalaris, diese 
in gerechtem Zorn das erste und einzige Mal an ihrem Schopfer 
selbst ausprobiert (ohne ihn freilich darin zu Tode kommen zu 
lassen, wie er beschwichtigend hinzufiigt, um das kunftige 
Anathem nicht auf immer zu verunreinigen). Mit dieser neuen 
Version vom réstenden Bronzestier funktioniert Lukians Phalaris 
dieses sinistre Kunstwerk also geradezu zu einem Symbol seiner 
Gerechtigkeit um, und als solches mochte er es in seinen 
Schlussworten in Delphi auch moglichst sichtbar aufgestellt 
wissen (13). 

Diese ,,Biographie corrigée” des Phalaris ist sicher ein noch 
kUhnerer Wurf als die der Euripides-Briefe; aber beide sind in 
ihrer Machart und Intention durchaus vergleichbar: Sie greifen 
bekannte ,,Fakten” aus der Biographie ihrer Figur auf und 
schaffen durch einfallsreiche Erganzung von Leerstellen 
(gegebenenfalls auch durch Weglassung von zwar tradierten, 
nun aber storenden Details) etwas unterhaltsames Neues und 
laden ihre Leser oder Horer ein, dieses Neue zu geniefSen und 
seine Schopfer zu bewundern - und es gibt sicher Schlechteres 
als solche Unterhaltung auf durchaus anspruchsvollem 
kulturellen Niveau. 
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Notes 


GoRwein (1975) 38f. nennt zwei verschollene 
Handschriften, darunter die vielleicht alteste (13.- 14. 


Jh.). 


Ubersicht bei G6Rwein (1975) 31-38. Zum Teil handelt 
es sich um auf solche Briefe spezialisierte Handschriften 
(GORwein Nr. 1, 3, 4, 6, 9, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 31, 33), zum Teil aber auch um Handschriften, in 
denen die Euripidesbriefe neben ganz anderen Texten 
auftauchen (Gowein Nr. 2: Exzerpte vor allem aus 
philosophischen Werken und Briefe von Brutus, 
Euripides, Platon; Nr. 5: Demosthenes-Reden und Briefe 
von Euripides, Hippokrates, Synesios; Nr. 7: Werke von 
Theophrast, Aristoteles und Platon und Briefe von 


vielen Autoren [von Eur. nur die Briefe 1-3]; Nr. 8: 
andere Schriften und Briefe von vielen Autoren [von 
Eur. nur ep. 1-3]; Nr. 10 Werke von Xenophon, 
Theophrast und Demosthenes und [nach Blattverlust?] 
SchlussstUck von Eur. ep. 1; Nr. 11: Zitat eines Satzes 
aus Eur. ep. 5 in einer Vorrede zu einer lateinischen [!] 
Ubersetzung der Thesmophoriazusen des Aristophanes; 
Nr. 12: Schriften Plutarchs und Briefcorpora, darunter 
einmal Eur. ep. 1-3 und einmal Eur. ep. 1-5; Nr. 15: 
gramm. und medizin. Schriften und Briefe von Euripides 
und Hippokrates; Nr. 16: viele andere Werke und 
Briefcorpora; Nr. 17: andere Schriften und Briefcorpora; 
Nr. 18: andere Schriften und Briefcorpora; Nr. 24: 
andere Werke und Briefe des Euripides, Hippokrates, 
Heraklit; Nr. 25: Schriften Plutarchs und Briefcorpora; 
Nr. 30: andere Schriften und Briefcorpora; Nr. 32: 
Xenophons Kyrupddie und Briefe des Phalaris, 
Anacharsis, Euripides [1-3], Diogenes; Nr. 34: andere 
Schriften und Briefcorpora). 


Ein mogliches Datierungselement k6nnte die Form 
el6etwoav in § 2 sein: Sie ist erst in der Kaiserzeit und 
Spatantike sicher belegt (in Ps.-Joh. Chrys., De 
adoratione pretiosae crucis, MPG 52 p. 839,50 steht sie in 
einem auf den Propheten/Psalmisten David 
zuruckgefuhrten Zitat [LXX Ps. 85,17, wo aber iS€twoav 
ediert wird], kKOnnte also vielleicht noch hellenistisch - 
Umkreis der Septuaginta? - sein). 


Das in diesem Kapitel verwendete Substantiv 
TIoAUWSuvia ist ein Hapax legomenon (es kommt nur 
noch einmal als Lemma in der Suda vor); das verwandte 
Adjektiv toAuwéuvos ist zuerst in hellenistischer 
Dichtung (Theocr. Id. 25,238) belegt. - Vergleichbar mit 
dem hier zu findenden Gebrauch von otnoetat katoritv 
scheint nur noch Hermias, Irrisio gentilium 
philosophorum 11: katotttv 5€ auto ya@ntns 


<APLOTOTEANG> EOTNKE CNAOTUTIMV TOV SLSdoKaAov TAG 
apyatottotiac. 


Ar. Ran. 944. 1407-1409, 1451-1453; fr. 596 K.-A. (wo 
Kephisophon aber nicht als Sklave, sondern als naher 
Freund des Euripides dargestellt scheint; vgl. Kovacs 
1990, 16). 


Schol. Ar. Ran. 944 (cf. Schol. Ar. Ach. 395ff.); Vita p. 5, Il. 
12-14 und p. 6, Il. 1-7 Schwartz. 


Satyrus, Vita Euripidis, P.Oxy. 1176, ed. Arrighetti, fr. 39 
col. 12 und 13; Thomas Magister, Vita Euripidis, p. 
12,16-19 Dindorf, wo Kephisophon als ein Schauspieler 
eingefuhrt wird. 


[Eur.] ep. 5,6: ov €yw Eulonoa pEev oUSETtOTE, EBaULAoa 
dé asl, EotepEa 5’ ovy Ouotws del, GAAA PLAOTLLOTEPOV 
ev twa el{Se}val Tote S0Eac UTtetSov, BouAnBEvta SE 
éekAUoOaoPat Ta veikn TpOB8UPOTata UTIESeEGunv. Die 
Ubersetzung stammt wieder - mit leichten 
Modifikationen - von Gowein. 


Vgl. Gavrilov (1996) 48, 50f. Zu Archelaos und seiner 
Reputation vgl. Dodds (1959) 241f. zu Plat. Gorg. 
470c9a-471d2. 


Knobl (2008) 214. Die von GoRwein (1975) 25 
vermuteten Vorbilder (laut Satyros fr. 39 col. 19,11-30 
,natten [nach der Katastrophe der Sizilischen 
Expedition] nicht wenige gefangene Athener der 
Kenntnis und Vermittlung euripideischer Poesie ihr 
Leben verdankt”; laut der ersten Vita [test. 1,63f. 
Kannicht] habe Euripides einmal Archelaos gebeten, 
Thrakern eine hohe Strafzahlung wegen der Totung 
eines Hundes zu erlassen) sind kaum einschlagig. 


Knobl (2008) 214 Anm. 61: ,, The coincidence of the 


parallel structure of both stories is striking. Again, we 
may justly assume that the author of the pseudo- 
Euripidean letters had read Aeschines’ speeches and 
may have been inspired by their cases.” 


FGrHist 392 F 6 = Ion fr. 104 Leurini erzahlt von einem 
Symposion auf Chios, an dem Sophokles teilnahm; val. 
GoRwein (1975) 25f. Anm. 93 und Knobl (2008) 215, 218. 


Vgl. Ael. VH 13,4 (= Eur. test. 79a Kannicht). 


Vgl. Knobl (2008) 239: ,,the depiction of Agathon in the 
pseudo-Euripidean letters runs contrary to all previous 
accounts of Agathon and Euripides.” 


So richtig Knobl (2008) 208f. gegen GoRwein. 
GoRwein (1975) 90. 


Knobl (2008) 228f.: ,,the author of the pseudo- 
Euripidean letters could have introduced Cleito as 
Euripides’ ‘friend’ to the biographical tradition to allude 
ironically to Plutarch. In his Alexander, Plutarch narrates 
how Cleitus in yet another quarrel with Alexander took 
recourse to an unusual weapon and threw a pointed 
quotation from Euripides at Alexander.” 


Von Chionides und Laprepes wird gesagt: eidetwoav 
huas oux AKtota Kal Ett’ avtoic yaipovtas StL 
OWCOVTAL. 


Vgl. Hanink (2010) 548: , Nowhere else in the relatively 
broad and often repetitive surviving tradition is there so 
methodical a depiction of the poet as a social, 
sympathetic, and even compassionate personality as 
that which we encounter in the letters.” 


Hanink (2010) 561. Vgl. auch 554 Anm. 54: ,, The 
“apologetic” Tendenz of the letters may even constitute 


the texts’ very raison d’étre: we know, for example, of a 
rhetorical exercise in which a student wrote a defence 
of Euripides on the charge of impiety (...), and it is 
plausible that the “assignment” of the anonymous 
letter-writer was to defend Euripides’ decision to leave 
Athens.” 


Holzberg (1994) 14. 
Poltera (2013) 158f., 164. 


Vgl. Gavrilov (1996) 40-47; Knobl (2008) 226: ,,More 
useful than an investigation into possible connections 
of the letters with those ascribed to Plato seems a close 
reading of the text of the letters themselves.” 


Knobl (2008) 189-258. 


Knobl (2008) 192: ,,Forged letters often seem to be 
variations on the rhetorical trope of ethopoiia.” 


Knobl (2008) 249, 258. 
Poltera (2013) 164. 


P.Oxy. XXIV 2400, Z. 10-14: Eupetmtt6ncg HpakAea 
UALVOLEVOV Ev ALOVUOLOLG TIOLNOUG EV SPALUATL KPLVETAL 
aoeBetac; Hinweis bei Hanink (2010) 561f. Anm. 74. 


Vgl. jedoch Marquis (2017) 111-119, die schon zeigt, 

dass Lukians Phalaris II die ,,Biographie corrigée” des 

Phalaris I in bemerkenswerter Weise unterminiert. 
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Ea omnia super Christo Pilatus [...] Caesari 
tunc Tiberio nuntiauit (Tertullien, Apol. 21). 
Quand les éditeurs fabriquent une lettre 


de Pilate : l'autonomisation d’une fiction 
épistolaire 


Anne-Catherine Baudoin 


Abstract 


At the end of the second century, Tertullian claims that Pilate 
announced to the emperor all the elements pertaining to the 
death - and resurrection - of Jesus; hence Pilate becomes the 
fifth evangelist, though his message is not made available for 
reading. It is probably from the second half of the fifth century 
that a Report of Pilate to Tiberius (BHG 779xI1/yI) was circulated in 
Greek, and later in eastern languages. It is presented in the 
form of a letter addressed to the emperor by his governor in 
Judea. Pilate notifies Tiberius of the killing of a certain Jesus, a 
miracle worker, and the events that followed. The link between 
Tertullian’s allusion and this text, as well as the rewriting of the 
Gospels in the text itself, will be examined in order to gather 
clues about an author who claims to give voice to the most 
Roman witness to the crucifixion. The Report of Pilate to Tiberius 
exists in at least three forms, one of which is unpublished: we 
will study the relationships of these recensions to each other 
and to the texts that are transmitted with them. These texts 
show the effects of Pilate’s letter on his imperial reader; their 
presence raises the question of the status of the Report of Pilate 
to Tiberius, whether it is an independent work, published as such 
in the nineteenth century, or part of a body of correspondence 
that deserves the attention of the contemporary editor. 


“Tous ces événements relatifs au Christ, Pilate [...] les annonga a 
celui qui était alors César, Tibére”. Cette phrase de Tertullien 
conclut un exposé de |’Apologétique sur ce qu’est le culte des 
chrétiens et sur l’identité de Jésus, dont il retrace brievement la 
vie, les miracles, la mort et la résurrection. La plupart de ces 
derniers éléments sont bien sar repris aux évangiles ; mais, 


pour autant que nous puissions en juger par la documentation 
qui nous est parvenue, Tertullien innove en présentant Pilate 
comme celui qui rapporte a l’empereur les faits survenus en 
Judée pendant qu’il en était gouverneur. Pour étre chargé de 
cette mission, Pilate occupe selon Tertullien une place de choix, 
a plusieurs égards. Tout d’abord, suivant les évangiles, il est 
celui a qui Jésus a été livré pour étre mis a mort ;1 gouverneur 
romain en poste dans la région, il est une figure d’autorité qui 
tranche sur l'ensemble des Judéens ; mais aussi, dans 
l'argumentation de Tertullien, il appartient a ce monde romain 
dont l’'apologéte essaie de montrer les liens avec les chrétiens. 
Ainsi, par exemple, évoquant l’obscurité qui se fait au moment 
de la mort du Christ, Tertullien signale que cet €vénement est 
consigné aussi dans les archives romaines ;2 de la méme 
maniére, pour introduire dans I’histoire romaine la vie, la mort 
et la résurrection de Jésus, il fait de Pilate le messager, voire 
l'évangéliste de l’6événement auprés de I’empereur (nuntiauit, en 
grec ayyéAAEl - ou peut-étre evayyeniZel). 

Selon Tertullien, les événements de Judée, autant que leur 
relation par Pilate, ne sont pas sans effet : Tertullien est sensible 
a cette position d’évangéliste qu’acquiert Pilate quand il 
rapporte la résurrection a l’empereur ; il désigne le gouverneur 
comme “déja lui-méme chrétien dans le coeur”3 et insinue que 
seul son pouvoir séculier a empéché Tibére de se convertir - 
pour l’orateur de la fin du iie siécle, la dignité d’empereur est 
incompatible avec le christianisme. Tertullien souligne ainsi 
l'effet perlocutoire du rapport de Pilate a Tibére. 

Ce passage de l’Apologétique a éveillé l'intérét des historiens 
anciens et modernes : durant I’Antiquité et le Moyen Age, ila 
subi plusieurs réécritures ;4 et il a amené les savants a étudier la 
possibilité d’un rapport de Pilate a Tibére sur les faits survenus 
en Judée. Implicitement, il est toujours considéré que ce rapport 
a été fait par écrit : rien dans le texte de Tertullien, qui est 
probablement la source de tousles autres historiens antiques, 
n'indique un déplacement de Pilate qui se rendrait a Rome pour 
informer l’empereur. 

Or il semble circuler dans |’Antiquité tardive un texte connu 


sous le titre d’'avapopa Nuadtou, “rapport de Pilate”. C'est en 
tout cas ce que laissent penser les recueils modernes de textes 
dits “apocryphes” qui, s’ils n’ont jamais été cachés, ont parfois 
été transmis de fagon beaucoup moins linéraire que les textes 
canoniques. Notre objet est ici l'étude de cette fiction épistolaire 
pilatienne et de la maniére dont elle a été engendrée en 
plusieurs temps, par |’imagination (on pourrait parler 
d’educated guess) de Tertullien, par l’auteur antique inconnu qui 
en a assuré la rédaction, et par les décisions éditoriales des 
Lumiéres a nos jours. 


1 L’'avapopa MtAdtou : un texte, deux recensions 


Le Rapport de Pilate a Tibére peut se lire dans |’édition de 
Constantin von Tischendorf, qui est actuellement la plus récente 
;> il s’agit en fait de deux recensions, que Tischendorf a 
appelées A et B.® Elles sont trés proches et différent par la forme 
(choix des mots, formulation des phrases) plus que par le fond - 
dans le détail, elles présentent quelques variations, que l’on 
mentionnera au fur et a mesure. 

Le texte est désigné sous le titre d’avapopa, donc 
littéralement, en frangais, le “rapport”. L’auteur en est Pilate, et 
le destinataire est l'empereur. Dans la recension A, un 
paragraphe de prologue précise les circonstances de rédaction 
de ce rapport ; mais |’épitre fictionnelle commence avec la 
formule d’adresse, au datif, et le nom de |’auteur suivi de sa 
fonction, “Pilate, qui administre la province orientale”.7 

Quand Pilate prend la parole, il évoque d’abord les 
circonstances d’écriture de son rapport: il est plein de “crainte 
et de tremblement” (po6w kai TpdpW) ; ces sentiments ne lui 
sont pas inspirés par l’empereur a qui il écrit, mais par la 
situation a laquelle il a été confronté la ou il se trouve, c’est-a- 
dire dans l’€mmapyia de Jérusalem (cette mention est a mon avis 
un des indices qui permet de dater le texte de la deuxiéme 
moitié du ve siécle) :3 un certain Jésus a été livré a Pilate par les 
Juifs (81a) ; l'homme tombait sous le coup de nombreuses 


accusations, dont l'une était d’'accomplir des guérisons le jour 
du Sabbat - et Pilate liste ces guérisons, selon une formule que 
l'on trouve dans |’évangile de Matthieu, reprise a des passages 
d'Isaie (81b). Pilate rapporte ensuite, plus précisément, 
quelques-unes de ces guérisons, peut-étre parce que ce sont les 
plus impressionnantes : un homme est ressuscité (81c), des 
hommes possédés par des démons en ont été libérés (82), un 
homme a la main paralysée a retrouvé la santé grace a une 
seule parole (83), une femme qui avait des pertes de sang a été 
guérie (84) ; mais tous ces miracles, dont Pilate confesse la 
grandeur, ont été accomplis le jour du Sabbat, et tel est le 
reproche des Juifs. 

Or, rapporte Pilate, les chefs des Juifs lui ont livré Jésus (86).9 
Pilate a alors ordonné la crucifixion. Il expose ensuite les 
manifestations cosmiques qui accompa-gnent celle-ci : 
l’obscurité se fait en plein jour, la lune apparait ensanglantée, la 
terre tremble, on entend le tonnerre (87) - des événements que 
l'on trouve dans les récits canoniques de la Passion (Mt 27, 45,51 
; Lc 23,45) - et on assiste a de multiples résurrections (88, cf. Mt 
27,52-53). 

La narration fait ensuite un bond dans le temps : on ignore a 
quel moment se passait jusqu’alors les événements, mais on se 
trouve tout a coup au premier jour de la semaine, a la troisieme 
heure de la nuit. Se produit alors le phénoméne inverse du 
précédent : la lumiére se fait en pleine nuit, et une foule céleste 
invite ceux qui étaient prisonniers de I|’Hadés a sortir, en 
annoncant la résurrection de Jésus (89ab). Ace mouvement 
d’ouverture de la terre qui permet aux morts de ressusciter a 
l'appel du Ressuscité (89cd) fait pendant un effondrement qui 
engloutit les Juifs et leurs synagogues (810). C’est sur cette 
vision effrayante que se clét le rapport de Pilate ; celui-ci 
reprend les mots qu’il avait utilisés dans le premier paragraphe, 
po6bw kai TpduW, et que l’on comprend mieux désormais : 
effrayé par ces événements, il les rapporte a l’empereur (811). 


2 La transmission de I'avapopa MtAatou et la 


question du statut du texte 


Il convient de préciser la nature de ce texte : est-ce une lettre 
isolée, ou un élément d’un échange ? Cette lettre fictive est-elle 
autonome, comme nous la présente Tischendorf ? 

A ce jour, on dispose d’une quarantaine de manuscrits 
grecs!9 de l’avapopa Nudtou,"! datés du xii au xviii€ siécle ; 
mais l'histoire du texte est aussi grandement liée a ses éditions 
imprimées, qui ont largement contribué a former la perception 
moderne du texte, et ce, dés sa toute premiére édition. 


2.1 Histoire des éditions, de Fabricius a Thilo 


La premiére édition de notre texte est due a Johann Albert 
Fabricius dans son Codex Apocryphum Novi Testamenti paru a 
Hambourg en 1703. Dans une note du volume 2 relative a 
l'Evangile de Nicodéme qu’il a édité dans le volume 1, il donne le 
texte de l’4vapopa Nudtou sous la forme que nous appelons 
recension A. Apparemment, il ne lui a pas été facile d’obtenir 
une copie du texte: il note que Jean-Baptiste Cotelier a 
remarqué la présence de l’avapopa MtAdatou m1pd¢ TL6Eptov et 
de sa suite dans le Codex regis Galliae 2431, 12 mais sous une 
forme quasi illisible, si bien que Fabricius propose le texte du 
Codex Colbertinus 2493 (hodie Paris, BnF, gr. 770 13), que lui a 
communiqué Gustave Schroeder'4 (Fabricius n’a donc pas vu 
lui-méme le manuscrit, il se fie 4 la copie de Schroeder). Ala fin 
du texte dans |’édition de Fabricius, on lit la formule de 
salutation de Pilate, puis un paragraphe qui semble ici conclusif 
et qui décrit les circonstances de réception de la lettre : 


La lettre parvint a Rome et y fut lue ; il y avait beaucoup de 
monde dans la Ville, et tous furent frappés de stupeur de 
ce qu’a cause de l’acte impie de Pilate il y avait eu sur 
toute la terre l’obscurité et le tremblement de terre. 
Rempli de colére, le César envoya des soldats avec l’ordre 
de ramener Pilate prisonnier.!° 


En présentant ce paragraphe juste aprés le texte a la premiére 
personne mis sous le calame de Pilate, Fabricius suit en partie la 
disposition du manuscrit, daté de 1315: une frise annonce le 
début de l’a4vap~opa Mdtou, avec une initiale en marge, un 
epsilon transformé en main qui tient un stylet, ce qui est 
particulierement adapté a notre texte ; mais la fin du texte dans 
la présentation du manuscrit ne coincide pas avec la fin du 
rapport de Pilate : Fabricius, ou le copiste Gustave Schroeder 
dont il dépend, est fidéle a la disposition du manuscrit quand il 
donne le texte de la lettre suivi sans solution de continuité du 
paragraphe sur la réception. Dans le manuscrit, juste aprés ce 
paragraphe, un titre discrétement inséré dans le corps du texte 
puis une initiale en marge marquent le passage a ce qui est 
intitulé tapadwots [sic] NUAdtou, et qui commence quand Pilate 
comparait effectivement devant Tibéere : 


Quand il eut été amené dans la ville des Romains, le César 
apprit que Pilate était la et s’assit dans le temple des dieux 
en présence du sénat, avec tout son peuple et avec le 
déploiement de ses troupes, et il ordonna que Pilate 
comparaisse. Le César lui dit : “Pourquoi as-tu eu l’audace 


de commettre de tels actes, toi le plus grand des impies 
2”,,.16 


Ce deuxiéme texte montre Pilate tentant de se défendre devant 
l'empereur : il rejette sur les Juifs ce que le César lui reproche, a 
savoir d’avoir mis a mort celui qui avait accompli de tels 
miracles et qui était visiblement, dit l’empereur, “le Christ, le roi 
des Juifs”. Quand l’empereur prononce le nom du Christ, les 
statues des dieux s’effondrent, et les Romains sont saisis de 
peur (83-4 17). Pilate comparait a nouveau le lendemain, atteste 
de ce que les mémoires (UTouvnpata) sur Jésus sont véridiques, 
et que lui, Pilate, a été persuadé que Jésus était plus grand que 
leurs dieux a eux ; il rejette de nouveau la faute sur les Juifs, si 
bien que |’empereur envoie son légat Licinius les anéantir (85-7) 
; il ordonne la décapitation de Pilate (88) qui, au moment de 
l’exécution, fait une priére exprimant son repentir et sa 


conversion. Une voix céleste le proclame alors bienheureux ; un 
ange vient ramasser sa téte décapitée ; la femme de Pilate, qui 
apparait alors pour la premiére fois dans nos textes, est remplie 
de joie en voyant cela, rend l’esprit et est ensevelie aupres de 
son mari (89-10). Il s’agit donc d'un texte qui insiste sur la 
culpabilité des Juifs tout en marquant la responsabilité de Pilate, 
ce qui lui vaut d’étre décapité, mais aussi son innocence et son 
rdle dans l'histoire du salut puisque, lui dit la voix céleste, c’est 
par lui que se sont accomplies les prophéties. 

Mais toute cette suite n’a pas été recopiée par Fabricius : 
celui-ci, ou le copiste dont il dépend, a isolé un texte qui était en 
deux volets dans le manuscrit. La disposition du manuscrit fait 
d’ailleurs apparaitre cette idée d’un diptyque : entre l'avapopa 
Natou et la tapddoots, il n’y a pas de frise, comme c'est 
l'usage du manuscrit quand s’ouvre un texte autonome (cf. f. 
25r pour l’ouverture de l’a4vapopa Nuatou, f. 29r pour la 
Passion de Démétrios). Le copiste considérait donc bien qu’il 
avait affaire a deux textes liés, et que la seconde partie 
commengait non a la fin de la lettre, mais quand Pilate 
comparaissait effectivement devant Tibére. Schroeder et 
Fabricius n’ont transmis qu’une moitié du diptyque, créant ainsi 
illusion d’une lettre de Pilate a Tibére simplement encadrée 
d'un prologue et d’une conclusion. 

Une seconde édition, due a Andreas Birch et parue a 
Copenhague en 1804, 18 est la premiére 4 mettre en évidence 
l'existence de deux recensions de l’a4vapopa Madtov. Sont 
imprimées en regard deux versions du Rapport de Pilate a Tibére 
(sous le titre Pilati de Christo Relatio ad Tiberium Caesarem), |'une 
proposant le texte du manuscrit de Vienne, Codex Caesareus 246 
19 (en fait 247), un texte inédit, qui sera plus tard connu comme 
recension B, et I’autre celui du Codex Colbertinus 2493 (BnF, gr. 
770), donc le texte utilisé par Fabricius, mais a partir d’une autre 
copie, qui lui a été procurée par Birgerus (Borge) Thorlacius qu’il 
remercie dans ses Prolegomena.2° II peut ainsi proposer la 
premiére édition de la tapadooic Nidtou, qui suit le texte de 
l'avapopda NuUdtou dans le manuscrit de Paris. Comme 
Fabricius, et surtout suivant le manuscrit, il rattache le 


paragraphe sur les circonstances de réception de la lettre a 
l'avapopa NuUdtou. Aprés la partie du texte qui contient le 
rapport de Pilate proprement dit, Birch est contraint 
d’abandonner la présentation en miroir, pour éditer 
successivement ce qui se présente désormais comme les deux 
suites possibles du texte : d’abord le texte présent dans le 
manuscrit de Vienne, qu’il intitule Rescripta Tiberii Caesaris ad 
Pilatum,2’ puis la tapadootc ;22 les deux textes apparaissent 
alors comme des suites alternatives, comme dans un livre dont 
on pourrait choisir la fin pour le héros - un héros qui dans 
tousles cas meurt : Pilate est décapité et sanctifié dans la 
Tlapasootc, chatié par le sort dans le Rescriptum.23 En effet, dans 
cette continuation,24 Tibére, dans sa lettre de réponse, 
condamne Pilate et ses complices, donc les chefs juifs, pour 
avoir mis a mort le juste qui accomplissait des guérisons. 
Conséquence de cette lettre, les Juifs sont anéantis, et Pilate et 
les chefs des Juifs sont emmenés a Rome; les circonstances des 
morts atroces d’Anne, Caiphe, Philippe et ArchélaUs sont 
précisées ; quant a Pilate, emmuré dans une grotte a la maniére 
d’une vestale, il meurt de maniére accidentelle, atteint par une 
fléche que l’empereur destinait a une gazelle au cours d’une 
chasse. Au début du xixe siécle, on connait donc deux formes du 
rapport de Pilate, et deux suites, la Tapddootc Midtou et les 
Rescripta Tiberii. 

En 1832, Johann Carl Thilo propose la premiére édition de 
l'avapopda NuUdtou avec un apparat critique. II utilise en effet 
trois manuscrits de Paris, dont celui déja utilisé par Fabricius et 
Birch, gr. 770, ainsi que gr. 929 et gr. 1019A - auxquels il attribue 
respectivement les lettres A, B et C. II utilise aussi par endroits le 
manuscrit de Paris, gr. 1331, ainsi que I’édition par Birch du 
manuscrit de Vienne.2° II édite en un seul texte ce que 
Tischendorf distinguera en recensions A2° et B27 de I'a4vapopa 
NuUdtou,28 et se trouve donc contraint 4 consacrer sur sa page 
une large place a l’apparat critique, pour rendre compte des 
variantes. II fait suivre le texte de celui de la tapadootc 
NuUdtou,29 repris a |’édition de Birch, avec des corrections 
réalisées grace a la collation du manuscrit de Paris, gr. 929, non 


indiquées dans I’apparat. Thilo ne s'est pas intéressé au 
Rescriptum Tiberii dont il ne mentionne méme pas |’existence.3° 

En 1837, |’érudit théologien Ferdinand Florens Fleck publie 
des “carnets de voyage” d’un tour d'Europe (Wissenschaftliche 
Reise durch das stidliche Deutschland, Italien, Sicilien und 
Frankreich) au cours duquel il a consulté, a Turin, un manuscrit 
contenant ce qu’il considére comme une “nouvelle recension” 
du Rapport de Pilate a Tibére : de fait, le manuscrit de Turin, c. ii, 5 
(302), propose un texte curieux, sans doute issu d’une 
contamination ; il est proche de la recension B, mais avec un 
ordre des épisodes différent des manuscrits édités auparavant, 
notamment par Thilo auquel Fleck renvoie.31 Le texte est suivi 
du Responsum Tiberii.32 Je n'ai pas eu accés au manuscrit, et je 
ne sais pas dans quelle mesure la mise en page de l’imprimé 
refléete celle du manuscrit. 


2.2 Mettre en question I’héritage de Tischendorf 


Enfin, en 1853, Konstantin Tischendorf propose une édition de 
l'avapopa NuUdtou dans laquelle il distingue deux recensions, A 
et B. Ces deux recensions proposent bien le méme récit, mais 
avec assez de différences pour que ces deux formes puissent 
étre distinguées, et que Tischendorf ait pu sans hésitation 
rattacher chaque manuscrit a l’une ou I’autre. Tischendorf 
utilise pour chacune des recensions cing témoins : pour la 
recension A, il reprend deux manuscrits connus, les manuscrits 
de Paris, BnF, gr. 770 (comme Fabricius et Thilo) et gr. 929 
(comme Thilo), auxquels il ajoute trois nouveaux manuscrits, 
Milan, Ambr., E 100 sup (N16) (Martin-Bassi 307), Paris, BnF, 
Coislin 117, et Londres, BL, Harley 5636. Parmi eux, seul le Paris. 
gr. 770 présente une nette limite entre l’'avapopda Nuadtou et sa 
suite la Tapadootc (f. 27v) ; en effet, dans le Coislin 117, il n’y a 
pas du tout de séparation entre les deux textes (f. 234r), comme 
dans le manuscrit de Londres (f. 30v) ; et dans le manuscrit de 
Paris, gr. 929, seule l’initiale en marge, mais sans frise (a la 
différence du début du texte ; p. 42) invite a considérer qu’il 
s’agit d'une deuxiéme partie - en outre d’autres majuscules 


apparaissent dans la suite du texte, sans qu’il soit possible de 
les associer vraiment a un changement d’ensemble narratif.33 

Ainsi, pour la recension A, sur les quatre manuscrits de 
Tischendorf que j'ai vus, un seul (Paris, BnF, gr. 770) a une 
séparation nette entre l’a4vapopa MAdtou et sa suite la 
Trapdadsootc, et elle se trouve aprés le paragraphe sur les 
circonstances de réception du rapport de Pilate ; un autre (Paris, 
BnF, gr. 929) a une séparation légére (initiale en marge), qui se 
trouve avant ce paragraphe ; et deux (Paris, BnF, Coislin 117 et 
Londres, BL, Harley 5636) n’ont aucune séparation. Or 
Tischendorf choisit d’éditer la lettre de Pilate separément de la 
Ttapadsootc, et en outre de commencer |’édition de la Tapadootc 
par le paragraphe sur les circonstances de réception de la lettre 
de Pilate. Il donne donc au texte un aspect et donc une modalité 
d’existence qui ne sont attestés par aucun des manuscrits qu’il 
utilise. 

Sil’on élargit le corpus d’étude, sur les dix manuscrits de la 
recension A que j’ai consultés pour me prononcer, seuls deux 
ont une distinction entre les textes (Paris, BnF, gr. 770 et 929). 
On voit donc que la séparation entre les deux textes n’est pas 
une donnée des manuscrits ; on constate aussi que les deux 
témoins d'une distinction étaient connus de Tischendorf, et 
méme, pour l’un, de Fabricius, auteur de la premiére édition 
imprimée, et, pour l'autre, de Thilo, auteur de la troisieme 
édition. L’histoire de la tradition textuelle sur la recension Aa 
donc pu largement dépendre des manuscrits connus par les 
premiers éditeurs. 

Quant a la recension B, ses témoins reflétent deux pratiques 
: dans la famille B1, les manuscrits présentent la lettre de Pilate 
suivie, avec une séparation marquée mais sans titre propre, de 
la réponse de Tibére ; et les manuscrits de la famille B2 n’ont 
pas de séparation, et sont suivis de la Tapdadootc. 

En d’autres termes, le titre avapopda NUdtou, dans les 
manuscrits, couvre la plupart du temps un ensemble de textes : 
soit la recension A du rapport de Pilate suivie de la Tapadootc ; 
soit la recension B suivie de la tapddootc (famille B2) ; soit la 
recension B suivie de la réponse de Tibére (famille B1) ; et 


Tischendorf n’a pas édité le Rescriptum - c'est-a-dire que son 
édition de la recension B combine des formes du Rapport de 
Pilate qui ont des suites différentes. 

Pourtant, il apparait que l'ensemble B1 présente la double 
caractéristique d’innocenter Pilate (il a livré Jésus aux Juifs, et ce 
sont eux qui le crucifient), conformément au récit évangélique, 
et d’avoir une suite ou Pilate n’est pas sanctifié : peutétre y a-t-il 
la une volonté de rendre le texte plus orthodoxe. 

S‘ajoute a cela un autre élément : dans la recension A, 
l'adresse est précédée d’un prologue qui se trouve dans la 
plupart des manuscrits.34 La présence du prologue dans la 
recension A est, d'une maniére ou d'une autre, a lier a la 
présence des Actes de Pilate, ou Evangile de Nicodéme, un autre 
texte apocryphe racontant en détail le proces de Jésus et les 
événements qui suivent la crucifixion et la résurrection ; et le 
prologue de la recension A présente Il’'dvapopa NtUdtou comme 
la lettre accompagnant les Urtouvnpata, c’est-a-dire les Actes de 
Pilate. Les deux prologues sont liés,35 et la présence du prologue 
dans la recension A modifie notre lecture du texte : il devient 
une des piéces du “procés Jésus” : les actes du procés sont 
envoyés a l’empereur avec une lettre d’accompagnement 
rédigée par Pilate. A ce jour, on ne peut pas savoir si la lettre de 
Pilate a Tibére proprement dite a pu circuler de facon 
autonome, sans l'une de ses Suites ; on peut juste penser que la 
Ttapdadsootc est une suite plus ancienne que la réponse de Tibére, 
et qu’a l’origine l'ensemble dvapyopa-tapddootc était lié aux 
Actes de Pilate. C'est pourquoi une édition de tous les manuscrits 
connus, en lien avec I’équipe qui travaille a |’édition des Actes de 
Pilate, est nécessaire.36 Mais cela ne nous empéche pas de nous 
pencher dés maintenant sur quelques éléments de la lettre de 
Pilate. 


3 De Pilate épistolier a Pilate évangéliste 


L’existence méme du rapport de Pilate sous une forme 
autonome refléte la volonté des éditeurs d’isoler la lettre, qui 


n’est pourtant que le premier élément d’un récit, la maniére 
dont l’empereur apprend les événements de Palestine et sa 
réaction. Néanmoins, la tentation était grande de donner a 
I'&Avapopd une existence autonome, et cela pouvait se faire sur 
la base des éléments du texte propre a la fiction épistolaire. 

On peut d’abord noter que les termes clefs, dans les titres et 
l’€éventuel prologue, sont la nature du message, l’expéditeur et 
le destinataire : lettre de Pilate a l’empereur. Le champ lexical de 
la lettre (avapopa, ETILOTOAN, ypaweEtv) est trés présent, de 
méme que dans les phrases au passé qui encadrent le texte, 
dans le premier comme dans le dernier paragraphe.37 

Le destinataire de la lettre, l'empereur, est désigné dans 
l'adresse au datif par des adjectifs relativement habituels et par 
son titre, voire son nom de Tibére dans quelques manuscrits.38 
Dans le corps de la lettre, dans la recension B, il est appelé au 
vocatif S€ottota39 ou S€ottota Baowe.40 L’empereur peut aussi 
étre désigné par ses vertus, TIpdc Tv onv EvoEBELav et KATA 
TIPOOTAELV Tic Of\s yaANVotNtos,4! 1 UpEtepa EvoEbeLa,42 TH O@ 
kpatet.43 Dans la recension A, les seuls expressions qui 
marquent une adresse a l’empereur, outre l’ouverture du texte, 
sont Kpdattote44 et S€ottota, TH OW KpAtEL et TH of] OeotNTL.49 

La recension B présente donc nettement plus de mentions 
de l'empereur ; cela contribue a rendre la lettre plus animée. En 
outre, le narrateur semble hésiter entre la deuxiéme personne 
du singulier et la deuxiéme du pluriel ; et méme parmi les 
manuscrits qui n’utilisent que le singulier, on a toujours la 
deuxiéme personne du pluriel au 87a. Cela pourrait laisser 
penser que cette expression, nN UvEetépa evoe6eta, est une 
interpolation tardive. L’hypothése est soutenue par le fait que ce 
commentaire a l’intention du lecteur Tibére, qui ne se trouve 
que dans la recension B, pourrait étre un ajout destiné a 
renforcer la proximité avec le passage de Tertullien qui 
mentionne I|’éclipse comme un événement consigné dans les 
archives. La recension B, ne circulant pas avec les Actes de Pilate 
et n’appartenant pas a un “dossier Jésus”, m’apparait comme 
un texte enrichi tant dans sa forme, avec par exemple la 
multiplicité des adresses a l'empereur, que dans son contenu, 


avec le renforcement des références scripturaires, mais aussi 
l'orthodoxisation et les compléments apportés a certaines 
allusions : par exemple, dans la recension B, on connait le nom 
de l'homme ressuscité, Lazare. Sous cet aspect, le fait que Pilate 
soit simplement coupable d’avoir livré Jésus aux Juifs, et non de 
l’avoir crucifié, pourrait aussi étre une correction du rédacteur, 
retournant au texte de l’évangile ; quant a la deuxiéme partie du 
récit, qui mentionne l’écrasement de la nation juive et la mort 
des chefs juifs, mais non la conversion de Pilate, elle peut aussi 
sembler une fin plus acceptable a époque tardive et plus 
conforme aux sources antiques, de méme que le fait que 
l'empereur assimile Jésus a un dieu dans le Rescriptum, mais le 
désigne comme “Jésus Christ, le roi des Juifs” dans la 
Ttapadootc. Mon hypothése est que |l’ensemble B est une forme 
remaniée de la forme A, qui refléte le godt d’une époque plus 
tardive, dans un milieu orthodoxe et cultivé ; reflet de cette 
époque, le texte est rendu plus conforme au matériau 
scripturaire canonique, méme si pour nous la multiplicité des 
détails atténue ce qui pouvait passer pour la spontanéité du 
narrateur Pilate dans la premiére version. 

Dans le cadre d’une étude de la fiction épistolaire, il convient 
de mentionner quelques lignes présentes dans trois manuscrits 
d'un sous-groupe de la recension A: entre l’adresse et le début 
du premier paragraphe est précisée la nature des événements 
qui vont étre rapportés ainsi que le cadre de l’action, avec 
notamment la mention de la f€te des Azymes ; ce paragraphe 
s'ouvre sur cette jolie mise en scéne : 


Ata xaptou pEeAaubawet KaAduw ypnoduEvoc E6o0Ee 
KaGEEG OUypaWduEvos, UMoic ToAUNPWs Gua Kai 
[a]mtavtwe teteAeoOijol TIpayyaoLy Ev THSE TH TOT, 
Gttavta Weta aKplBetia<c> UNnvOoal TH o® KpateEt: ToLadta 
yap po6epa kai €€aiova E€Eatwvoc OUK MKOUOTAL OUTE 
dteTIpayOn Ev Tivt wrote, ola vOv Ttoic iSiotc OPPaALOIG 
éEwpaka, WV 0 Po6oc kal 6 TpdOG EoTL WUYXA Kal OWYATL 
TIEPLEXEL HE, KDATLOTE BaciE.46 


“Sur ce morceau de papyrus, en me servant de mon 


calame trempé dans l’encre noire, j'ai décidé de composer 
ce récit avec ordre, a cause de ce qui a été accompli 
jusqu’au bout avec effronterie dans ce lieu, et de révéler 
avec précision a Ta Puissance tous les faits : en effet, ces 
événements effrayants et extraordinaires, depuis le 
commencement des ages, on n’en avait jamais entendu 
parler, et ils ne s'’étaient jamais produits en quelque lieu 
que ce soit, et moi je viens de les voir de mes yeux, et la 
crainte et le tremblement qu’ils ont engendrés sont dans 
mon esprit comme dans mon corps, et ils me pressent, 
Trés Puissant Roi.” 


On apprécie particuliérement les détails matériels, le xaptne, le 
KaAaHOs, l’adjectif ueAauBane. En outre, les mots et 
expressions soulignées peuvent évoquer au lecteur chrétien 
helleénophone la premiére phrase de |’évangile de Luc : 


'ETTELONTIEP TIOAAOL ETtEXEipNoav avatd—aoBat Stunjynoww 
TIEpl THV TIETIANPOMOPNHEVWV EV NUT Tpayyatwv, KABWC 
TIapesooav NHUiv ot AT’ apxAc avtoMtat Kai UTINPETAL 
YEVOHEVOL TOU Adyou, €50EEv KdyOl, TapnkKOAOUONKOTL 
GvwGev dot aKptBd@c, KaBEEAs ool ypawWal, KPATLOTE 
Oedpue, iva Emttyv@c epi Wv KatnXNONns Aoywv trv 
aowpaaetavy (Lc 1, 1-4). 


Puisque beaucoup ont entrepris de composer un récit des 
événements accomplis par nous, d’aprés ce que nous ont 
tranmis ceux qui furent dés le début témoins oculaires et 
qui sont devenus serviteurs de la parole, il m’a paru bon, a 
moi aussi, aprés m’étre soigneusement informé de tout a 
partir des origines, d’en écrire pour toi un récit ordonné, 
trés puissant Théophile, afin que tu puisses constater la 
solidité des enseignements que tu as recus. (Trad. TOB 
modifiée) 


Certains mots (soulignés) sont directement repris a Luc : la 
mention de la décision, €50é¢, bien sdr celle de |’écriture, la 
maniére, certes habituelle, de s’adresser au destinataire, 
kpattote, et la méthode, kaé€fjc et peta akpL6eia<c> (AKpLBWs 


chez Luc). Se retrouve aussi (souligné en pointillés) l’6vocation 
que l’auteur a été un témoin proche des événements qui se sont 
produits (Tavtwe TEtTEAEGOFOL TIPAyHAoLv Ev THSE TH TOTTW), 
méthode historique que Luc reprend a Thucydide et a ses 
successeurs. En revanche, Pilate est implicitement présenté 
comme un témoin bien meilleur que Luc : alors que l’évangéliste 
canonique a dd avoir recours a des témoins automat, Pilate a 
assisté lui-méme aux événements qu’il raconte (totc idiotic 
OpBaAyotc Ewpaka). Meilleur temoin que Luc, Pilate est celui qui 
informe non le trés puissant Théophile, mais le trés puissant roi 

: comme I’avait voulu Tertullien, il devient l’évangéliste de 
l'empereur. 

Le texte désigné par l’expression gréco-latine Anaphora Pilati 
dans la Clavis apocryphorum Novi Testamenti est polymorphe a 
bien des égards. Si l’on accepte de désigner par ce nom la lettre 
fictive de Pilate a Tibére, on constate qu’elle existe sous deux 
recensions, A et B. Parmi les manuscrits qui la transmettent, 
seul un témoin complet la présente de facon isolée, sans la lier a 
une de ses suites (Paris, BnF, gr. 1331, xive siécle - recension B) ; 
dans les autres témoins, elle est toujours liée soit a un récit que 
l'on désigne (dans quelques manuscrits mais surtout grace aux 
éditeurs modernes) sous le titre de Paradosis, qui met en scéne 
la comparution de Pilate devant Tibére - c’est le cas des 
recensions A et B2, soit au Rescriptum Tiberii, la réponse de 
Tibére qui déclenche les hostilités a Jérusalem (recension B1). 
Dans la plupart des manuscrits, la lettre et sa suite ne sont pas 
clairement distinguées. II est vraisemblable que la recension B 
de la lettre, plus orthodoxe, soit aussi plus tardive. Le 
remaniement s’explique sans doute par le succés rencontré par 
cette lettre dont Tertullien avait fourni l'idée ; relatant a Tibére 
les miracles, la mort et la résurrection de Jésus, son existence 
fait de Pilate, le temoin issu des Nations, l’auteur d’un évangile 
adressé a l’empereur. 

Ce sont les éditeurs, depuis Fabricius au xviie siécle jusqu’a 
Tischendorf dont le travail fait toujours référence aujourd'hui, 
qui ont isolé la premiére partie d’un texte composite pour 
donner a lire une lettre de Pilate formant une entité a part 


entiére, ala maniére des épitres pauliniennes - mais non 
transmise au sein d’un corpus. Les éléments qui ont favorisé le 
processus sont certainement cette similitude et, bien sdr, la 
forme €pistolaire ; ils ont permis l’entrée dans le corpus des 
fictions épistolaires antiques d’un texte qui semble pourtant 
n’avoir pas circulé de fagon autonome dans |’Antiquité. 

Peu d'études ont été menées sur I’Gvapopa Ndtou, 
encore moins ont été publiées.4” La poursuite des travaux ne 
pourra se faire que grace a une édition correcte du texte qui 
rendra compte de son existence dans les manuscrits et des 
variations de formes textuelles entre les familles. Il conviendra 
alors d’établir plus fermement les liens avec le passage de 
Tertullien dont l'4vapopa Ntdtou reprend la structure et les 
principaux éléments, avec les Actes de Pilate parfois présents 
dans le méme manuscrit, partageant avec ce texte le récit de 
certaines guérisons, avec les deux suites que les manuscrits lui 
associent sans solution de continuité, et bien sGr avec les 
Ecritures et avec son Sitz im Leben. 


Appendice : manuscrits consultés de l'Anaphora 
Pilati, groupés par recension et par famille 


Les manuscrits listés ci-dessous sont ceux que j’ai lus, 
collationnés et édités pour mon travail de Master (2007). Les 
lettres Aa E sont les sigles donnés par Tischendorf dans son 
édition, et qui malheureusement ne sont pas identiques a ceux 
retenus pour son édition des Actes de Pilate : ainsi, le manuscrit A 
de /‘Anaphora, Paris, BnF, gr. 770, est appelé C dans I|’édition des 
Actes de Pilate. Les autres sigles sont demon initiative. Les 
indications codicologiques sont dans Baudoin (2008). 


Recension A (CANT 66) 
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Recension B (CANT 65) 
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Propositions de stemma des manuscrits consultés 


Fig. 1 Témoins de la recension A 


Fig. 2 Témoins de la recension B 
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Notes 


Tertullien, Apologétique 21,18, CUF 52-53 : Ad doctrinam 
uero eius, qua reuincebantur, magistri primoresque 
Iudaeorum ita exasperabantur, maxime quod ingens ad 
eum multitudo conflueret, ut postre mo oblatum Pontio 
Pilato, Syriam tunc ex parte Romana procuranti, uiolentia 
suffragiorum in crucem dedi sibi extorserint. 


Tertullien, Apologétique 21,19, CUF 52-53 : Fodem 
momento dies, medium orbem signante sole, sub-ducta 
est. Deliquium utique putauerunt, qui id quoque super 
Christo praedicatum non scierunt : ratione non 
deprehensa, negauerunt, et tamen eum mundi casum 
relatum in arcanis uestris habetis, “Au méme instant, le 
jour fut privé de soleil, qui n’était arrivé qu’au milieu de 
sa course. Ce prodige fut certainement pris pour une 
éclipse par ceux qui ne savaient pas qu’il avait aussi été 
prédit pour la mort du Christ. Et pourtant vous le 
trouvez consigné dans vos archives comme un accident 
Mondial”. De méme, a propos de I|’Ascension, il n’hésite 
pas a proposer une comparaison avec l’ascension de 
Romulus relatée par Proculus (Tertullien, Apologétique 
21,23, CUF 52-53 : Dehinc ordinatis eis ad officium 
praedicandi per orbem, circumfusa nube in caelum est 
ereptus multo uerius quam apud uos asseuerare de 
Romulis Proculi solent, “Et puis, leur ayant confié la 
mission de précher par toute la terre, enveloppé d’un 
nuage, il monta au ciel : ascension beaucoup plus vraie 
que celle que chez vous des Proculus ont coutume 
d’attribuer aux Romulus”). 


Tertullien, Apologétique 21,24, CUF 52-53 : Ea omnia 
super Christo Pilatus, et ipse iam pro sua conscientia 
Christianus, Caesari tunc Tiberio nuntiauit. Sed et Caesares 
credidissent super Christo, si aut Caesares non essent 
necessarii saeculo, aut si et Christiani potuissent esse 
Caesares, ,,Pilate, qui était lui-méme déja chrétien dans 
le coeur, annonga tous ces faits relatifs au Christ, a 
Tibére, alors César. Les Césars eux-mémes auraient cru 
au Christ, si les Césars n’étaient pas nécessaires au 
siécle, ou si les Césars avaient pu étre chrétiens en 
méme temps que Césars”. 


Eusébe, Histoire ecclésiastique 2,2, SC 52-54 ; Eusébe de 
Césarée, Rufin d’Aquilée, Histoire ecclésiastique 2, 2,2, 
GCS NF 110-111. Paul Orose, Historiae aduersus paganos 
7,4,5, CUF 23. Grégoire de Tours, Histoires 1,24, MGH 
1,45 ; tr. CUF 51 ; cf. Gesta Silvestri cum Iudaeis (titre 
proposé par Polhkamp 1992, 160), version A 
(manuscrits Vatican, BAV, Vat. lat. 1194, xii® siécle, f. 
127r-135v, et Vatican, BAV, Vat. lat. 5771, ix® siécle, f. 
245r-251r), éd. Canella (2006) 273 : Mentior si 
historiographus uester Iosephus non de illo ista facta 
retulerit [...] ; sinon et Pylatus haec eadem sua relatione 
signauerit. L’'épisode est bien connu grace a sa reprise 
dans la Légende dorée de Jacques de Voragine, chapitre 
12 : De sancto Silvestro, 6d. Maggioni (1998) 112. 


Une nouvelle édition est en préparation par G. 
Arragione (Université de Strasbourg), sous les auspices 
de l’Association pour |’étude de la littérature apocryphe 
chrétienne. 


Tischendorf (1853) Ixxvii, (1876) Ixxviii. 


Kpatlotw osBaot® Betotatw Kai poBEepwtatw 
Avyovotw Kaioapt Matos 6 thv avatoaAtkhy Stettwv 
apxnv (rec. A) ; Kpatiotw ceBaot® Betotatw AUyovotw 
Ndtos Novttosg 6 thy avatoAtkhv Stettwv apxnv (rec. 


B). 
Baudoin (2016). 


Pour un travail préparatoire a une nouvelle édition des 
deux recensions de |’avapopa, j’ai collationné vingt 
témoins manuscrits. Cela m’a permis de proposer deux 
stemmata codicum et de définir deux sous-groupes de 
témoins dans chacune des recensions, A1 et A2, et B1 et 
B2 (voir liste en appendice). Pour la recension B, 
Tischendorf a a plusieurs reprises donné la préférence a 
B2. C'est le cas par exemple au paragraphe 6, qui 
indique qui a pris la responsabilité de la crucifixion - 
Pilate dans la recension A et dans B1, mais les Juifs dans 
la recension B2 - et c’est le cas aussi pour les 
paragraphes qui suivent, dont l’ordre a été réarrangé 
dans B2 et donc par Tischendorf, alors que les 
manuscrits de B1 suivent le méme ordre que la 
recension A. L’ordre partagé par A1, A2 et B1 me 
semblant le plus largement représentatif du texte, c’est 
celui que je suis pour |’étude. 


Je retiens seulement ici les temoins de ce qui est 
certainement la langue originale de I’a4vapopa NuUadtou, 
le grec ; et je laisse de cdété les versions dans d’autres 
langues anciennes, en syriaque (au moins un 
manuscrit), en arabe (au moins deux manuscrits), en 
arménien (six éditions), et, trés largement, en slavon 
(au moins quarante-huit manuscrits) (cf. Geerard 1992, 
§65-66). Je laisse aussi de cété une version bréve du 
texte, qui est présente dans au moins deux manuscrits 
(Abbott 1903 ; elle se trouve aussi dans un manuscrit du 
Sinai, gr. 532). On ne peut que souhaiter que ces 
versions soient prises en compte dans une édition 
multilingue du texte, seul moyen d’avoir accés a la 
diversité des formes de cette lettre et de connaitre 
l'histoire de sa diffusion. 


La liste des manuscrits est établie a partir du répertoire 
de Maurice Geerard, la Clavis Apocryphorum Novi 
Testamenti (1992) et d’un article issu demon travail de 
master, Baudoin (2008). 


Ce manuscrit porte désormais la cote gr. 854 (Omont 
1898, Ixix), mais le texte n'est pas mentionné dans la 
description du manuscrit (Omont 1886, 159-160) et 
pour l’instant nous n’avons pas pu le retrouver. 


Omont (1898) Ixxxvi. 


Fabricius (1743) vol. 2, 456. Le Rapport de Pilate a Tibére 
se trouve dans la troisieme partie du second volume (p. 
455-465), au sein de la note sur la page 221 du premier 
volume portant sur les testimonia de Actis Pilatis (dont 
un certain nombre sont cités dans le vol. 1, 1703, p. 214- 
221 pour les témoins antiques) : Caeterum Cotelerius 
testatur in Codice Regis Galliae 2431. Extare avapopav 
MtAatou 1pdc TL6EpLov cum narratione eorum quae 
consecuta sunt, sed adeo medaci crasso ineptoque 
commento, ut legisse pigeat. Avapopav quam ex Cod. 2493 
Colbertino mecum Graece communicavit Rev. Gustavus 
Schroederus, Potentissimi Danorum Regis ad Regem 
Christianissimum legati tunc a sacris, hodie Pastor 
meritissimus Ecclesiae Glukstadiensis, juvat hoc loco 
subjungere (suit le Rapport de Pilate a Tibére, recension 
A, puis le premier paragraphe - selon |’édition de 
Tischendorf -de la Paradosis, cf. infra). 


Fabricius (1743) 465 : DOacdvtwv Sé THv ypayatwv Ev 
‘Pw, Kal dvayywo8Evtwv, OUK OALyWV Ev TH TIOAEL 
EOTWTWV TIAVTEG EKOQUBOL EYEVOVTO, StL St’ avThv TOO 
Natou tapavoutav tO OKOTOG Kal 0 GELOOG EYEVETO 
€' OANv Thv OlKOUHEVNV. Kai 8BupOS TANnoBeic Oo Katoap 
EKTIEUWAG OTPATLWTAG EKEAEUOEV SEGULOV Ayayetv TOV 
MAdtov. 


Paris, BnF, gr. 770 (olim Colbert. 2494), a. 1315, f. 27v: 
Kal ax8évtoc avtod ev Th Pwyatwv TOAEL, AkKOUGAG O 
Katoap Ott Tlapéotn oO MAdtos, exdGeoev Ev TH va® tv 
Bev Ettl TAONGS Ths OUyKANTOU Kal ovv Travti TO) 
OTPATEUHATL Kal Attav TM MAAGOc thc SuvapEws avtod, 
Kal EKEAEUOEV EV TIPOOSwW OTAvat tov NUdtov, kat 
now O Katoap mpdc avtov: ti toLtabta EtToOAUNOAG, 
duooe6eotate. Le manuscrit est disponible en ligne : 
https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b107231766 
(consulté le 1er novembre 2022). Pour la traduction, 
notamment pour ovv Tavti T@ otpatevpatt, voir 
Geoltrain et Kaestli (2005) 322-323 (traduction de R. 
Gounelle). 


Ces numéros de paragraphe suivent Tischendorf (1876). 
Birch (1804). 


Il s’agit en fait du codex impérial 247, aujourd'hui coté 
theol. gr. 247. 


Birch (1804) xxxi et Ixiii (160-171 pour le texte de 
l'Anaphora Pilati). 


Birch (1804) 172-175. 
Birch (1804) 176-180. 


Ce nom devenu usuel est utilisé en sous-titre par 
Geerard (2012) 865.2 dans la rubrique Anaphora Pilati 
cum Tiberii responso. 


Birch (1804) 172-175. 
Thilo (1832) 803. 
Manuscrits Paris, BnF, gr. 770 et 929. 


Manuscrits Paris, BnF, gr. 1019A et 1331, et Vienne, 


ONB, theol. gr. 247. 
Thilo (1832) 803-813. 
Thilo (1832) 813-816. 


Thilo (1832) 812 signale que le manuscrit de Vienne 
s‘'arréte avec les mots avnyayov t@ o® Kpatet (derniers 
mots de l’'a4vap~opa NuUatov). 


Fleck (1837) 143-145. 


Fleck (1837) 145-147, sous le titre Responsum Tiberii, 
avec la mention Inscriptio penitus erasa. 


Trois majuscules en marge apparaissent ensuite (p. 47 
et p. 49), certes plus petites ; et la mapadootc est 
poursuivie par ce que nous appelons la Narratio Iosephi, 
sans indice visuel de rupture dans le texte. 


'EVEVETO Ev EKELVALG Talc NUEPALsG OTAUPWHEVTOS TOO 
Kuptou nuWv Inood Xptotod emi Novtiou MiuAdatou 
NyeyOvos ths NaAatotivnes kai ths Potvikns tata: Ev 
TEPOOOAUHOLG yEYOVEV TA UTIOUVAYATA Ta KATA TOO 
Kupiou mpay8évta UTIO tHv Tousaiwv: 6 ov NUGtoc 
UEt<>oikelas AUTOO Avapopas EfETIEUPEV AUTA TH 
Kaioapt €v th Pwun, ypawas o0twe,, “Voici ce qui arriva 
en ces jours oU Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ fut crucifié 
sous Ponce Pilate, gouverneur de Palestine et de 
Phénicie : c’est a Jérusalem que furent élaborés les 
mémoires sur les actes accomplis contre le Seigneur 
par les Juifs. Pilate en envoya le récit a César, a Rome, 
avec son propre rapport dont voici le texte...”. Ce 
prologue ne se trouve pas dans les manuscrits de la 
branche A2b (OFP - voir la liste des manuscrits en fin 
d’article). 


Cf. Baudoin (2016) 225. 


Le volume est en préparation pour le Corpus 
Christianorum, series Apocryphorum http:// 
www.corpuschristianorum.org/ccsa (consulté le 1er 
novembre 2022). 


De “j'ai entrepris de révéler” (81) a “ayant écrit (ou : 
ordonné qu’on écrive, rec. B) [...] j'ai envoyé (ou: j’en ai 
référé, rec. B)” (811). 


Dans le premier titre dans les manuscrits de la 
recension B, et dans quelques manuscrits de la 
recension A (A FP), et parfois dans l’adresse (rec. A: AB 
OFP ; rec. B: D CGO EP). 


rec. B 81a, 2, 4, 10a. 

rec. B 810a. 

rec. B 81a. 

rec. B 87a. 

rec. B 811. 

rec. A 81a. 

rec. A811. 

1 xaptou : xaptt F yap tod P || KaAGuw : KaAduwv F || 2 
TOAUNPWS : -atc P || TavtWc : ATTavtWc OPFpc avidc Fac 
|| TETEAEGOAOL : TOIG EOGETOL P|| 3 WETA : HEV TA P || 
akxpt6elac : axpt6eia O || 4 yap: del. F || 5 mwrtote : 
ToTtw P || EewpaKka : Ewpakayev P || 66: 0m. P || €ote: Et 


TA || Kai2: + TH P || cWyatt : ow TL F || TEPLEXELE : -ev P. 


Gabriela Aragione, dans une communication consacrée 
a «Anaphora Pilati, Paradosis Pilati et Tiberii Responsum», 
lors de la rencontre annuelle de l’Association pour 

l'étude de la littérature apocryphe chrétienne a Dole en 


juin 2009, a jeté les bases d’une possible déconstruction 
de la distinction entre les formes textuelles établies par 
Tischendorf. 
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Von Syrien bis Rom kampfe ich mit wilden 
Tieren ...“ (IgnRom 5,1). Die ignatianischen 
Briefe als literarische Fiktion aufs Neue 
verteidigt 


Thomas Johann Bauer 


Abstract 


The Corpus Ignatianum is a collection of seven letters attributed 
to Ignatius, bishop of Antiochia in Syria in the early 2nd century. 
The authenticity of the seven letters has been and still is highly 
disputed. Since the 16th century, the letters have been 
considered to be pseudepigraphic and fictitious, mostly because 
of theological reasons. Many scholars have argued that the 
letters are forgeries that serve to support the introduction of the 
monarchial episcopacy in Christian communities. Recently, 
however, most scholars defend the letters as authentic writings 
of the bishop and martyr Ignatius. The study of the form of the 
letters, especially their opening and closing, and observations 
on the composition of the collection raises doubt that the 
Corpus Ignatianum could be a random collection of letters 
written by Ignatius who was sentenced ad bestias and on the 
way to be executed in Rome. A closer examination of the 
situation of Ignatius as described in the letters is needed as well 
as a more detailed analysis of the Corpus Ignatianum as a 
carefully composed letter collection. The letters of Ignatius, 


therefore, should be discussed in the context of ancient and 
early Christian pseudepigraphic letter writing and 
epistolography. 


1 Brieffiktion in Antike und Fruhchristentum 


Seit im 17. Jahrhundert Richard Bentley (1697/99) fur die unter 
dem Namen des sizilischen Tyrannen Phalaris (6. Jh. v. Chr.) 
uberlieferte Briefsammlung Uberzeugend aufgezeigt hatte, dass 
von einer literarischen Falschung aus spaterer Zeit auszugehen 
ist, wurde fur viele andere aus der Antike erhaltenen Briefe und 
Briefsammlungen die Frage nach ihrer Echtheit gestellt.1 Dabei 
zeigte sich, dass unter den Briefen historischer Personlichkeiten 
offensichtlich wenig authentisches Material zu finden ist. Neben 
Sammlungen die zur Ganze als literarische Fiktion anzusehen 
sind, finden sich solche, in denen sich echte mit gefalschten 
Briefen mischen. Obgleich man fur manche antike Briefe bis 
heute die Frage der Authentizitat heftig diskutiert, so kann nicht 
bestritten werden, dass in der Antike unter dem Namen 
bedeutender Personen der Vergangenheit in grofger Zahl Briefe 
und ganze Briefsammlungen gefalscht bzw. fingiert wurden. Die 
Falschung oder literarische Fiktion war mit divergierenden 
Absichten verbunden.2 Manche sollten vorhandene Briefe 
erganzen oder verlorene ersetzen (Platon, Aristoteles). Manche 
bedienten ein biographisches Interesse und sollten eine 
geschatzte Gestalt gegen Vorwitrfe verteidigen oder zumindest 
ihr Wirken und die Motive ihres Handelns ins rechte Licht rucken 
(Themistokles, Euripides). Andere wollten fur die Ansichten 
eines verehrten philosophischen oder rhetorischen Lehrers 
werben (Kyniker- und Sokratikerbriefe, Heraklit, Aischines). 
Wieder andere fingierte Briefe sollten als Zeugnisse literarischer 
Kunst vor allem der Unterhaltung gebildeter Leserinnen und 
Leser dienen (Briefwechsel Alexanders mit Aristoteles). Manch 
fingierter Brief einer grofen historischen Gestalt mag als 
rhetorische Schulubung entstanden sein, wegen rhetorischer 
Raffinesse und gekonnter Prosopopoiie Uberliefert und 


manchmal sogar als echt angesehen worden sein.? Bei einigen 
dieser Briefe, wenn auch nicht bei allen, ist damit zu rechnen, 
dass sie nicht als literarische Fiktion erkennbar sein sollten, 
sondern dass sie ihre Leserinnen und Leser tauschen und als 
echt angesehen werden wollten. 

Auch fur christliche Briefe aus der Antike wurden solche 
Uberlegungen angestellt und fiir etliche erhartete sich der 
Verdacht, dass sie nicht als authentische Schreiben der 
genannten Verfasser angesehen werden konnen.¢ Als Ergebnis 
kritischer Forschung ist festzuhalten, dass sich unter den 
christlichen Briefen der ersten Jahrhunderte etliche finden, die 
unter dem Namen von autoritativen und normativen Gestalten 
der Anfangszeit der Jesusbewegung fingiert wurden.° An erster 
Stelle unter den Namen, derer sich die fruhe christliche 
Pseudepigraphie bei der Abfassung fingierter Briefe bedient, 
stehen der judenchristliche Missionar Saulus Paulus und die im 
vor- und nachosterlichen Kreis der Jesusjunger herausragende 
Gestalt des Simon Petrus. Als weitere prominente Absender 
fingierter Briefe finden sich neben anderen Jakobus und Judas 
aus dem Kreis der Bruder des Jesus von Nazaret. Mogen sich fur 
Pseudepigraphie und Brieffiktion im fruhen Christentum auch 
differenzierte Intentionen und Funktionen aufzeigen lassen, so 
dominiert doch klar die Absicht, in Kontroversen um Lehre und 
Disziplin eine bestimmte Position durch die Inanspruchnahme 
der Autoritat anerkannter Gestalten der Anfangszeit zu 
legitimieren und ihr Geltung zu verschaffen.® Fruhchristliche 
Pseudepigraphie ist keineswegs als durchschaubare Fiktion zu 
verstehen, die lediglich eine Schul- und Lehrtradition oder die 
Zugehorigkeit zu einer bestimmten Stro6mung und Gruppe 
anzeigen soll, sondern sie zielt auf Tauschung der Leserinnen 
und Leser, um sie dazu zu bringen, den Brief als authentisches 
Zeugnis anzuerkennen und die formulierten Positionen in Lehre 
und Disziplin aufgrund der Autoritat des vermeintlichen 
Absenders anzunehmen./ 

Da zu den pseudepigraphischen Briefen einige der im 
Neuen Testament Uberlieferten Briefe gehdren, denen als Teil 
des biblischen Kanons nicht nur normative Geltung, sondern die 


Qualitat von durch Inspiration vermittelten Zeugnissen der 
gottlichen Offenbarung zuerkannt wird, war und ist die 
Diskussion um Pseudepigraphie und fingierte Briefe aus 
fruhchristlicher Zeit stets mit theologischen und ethischen 
Aspekten verbunden.? Die Diskussion fokussiert zum einen auf 
das Problem, dass im Kontext von Kirche und Theologie als 
inspiriert anerkannte und dadurch auf gottliche Initiative und 
Eingebung zurUckgefuhrte Schriften mit der Absicht von Betrug 
und Tauschung verbunden werden und unter dem Vorzeichen 
von Falschung und Liige stehen.? Zum anderen zielte die seit 
dem 17. Jahrhundert gefUhrte Diskussion um Pseudepigraphie 
einzelner neutestamentlicher oder anderer fruhchristlicher 
Briefe immer wieder darauf, durch die Bestreitung der 
Authentizitat bestimmter Schriften in theologischen, vor allem 
unter konfessionellen Vorzeichen gefulhrten Kontroversen die 
argumentative Basis des Gegners zu schwachen und die 
eigenen Position zu forcieren und zu legitimieren. 19 

Zu den fruhchristlichen Briefen, die in ihrer Authentizitat 
bereits im 17. Jahrhundert in Frage gestellt und als literarische 
Falschung verdachtigt wurden, gehort eine Sammlung von 
Briefen, die als Absender und Verfasser den Martyrer und 
Episkopos Ignatius von Antiochia nennen, eine Gestalt, die in 
das frithe 2. Jahrhundert eingeordnet werden muss.!1 Auch im 
Streit um ihre Qualifizierung als authentisch oder 
pseudepigraphisch zeigt sich die skizzierte Problematik. Die 
Kritik an ihrer Echtheit und eine Datierung in das spate 2. 
Jahrhundert durch protestantische und reformierte Theologen 
sollte das in innen fassbare Modell der Gemeindeleitung durch 
einen einzelnen Episkopos, dem Presbyter und Diakone 
unterstellt sind, als eine sekundare und spate Entwicklung 
erweisen und zielte damit auf die hierarchische Struktur der 
romisch-katholischen Kirche. Umgekehrt diente das vehemente 
Eintreten romischkatholischer Theologen fur die Authentizitat 
der Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochia der Verteidigung der 
Organisation und des Amtsverstandnisses der r6misch- 
katholischen Kirche. Belastet wurde die Diskussion zusatzlich 
durch den Umstand, dass Handschriften und alte 


Ubersetzungen die Sammlung in drei in Wortlaut und Anzahl 
der Briefe sehr unterschiedlichen Fassungen uberliefern und 
dass sich deshalb die Diskussion um ihre Authentizitat mit der 
Frage nach der ursprunglichen Gestalt der Briefe des Ignatius 
von Antiochia vermischte. !2 

Mit den Arbeiten von Theodor Zahn (1873) und Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot (1885) schien Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts eine 
Klarung und ein (weitgehender) Konsens dahingehend erreicht, 
dass man die kurzere und die langere Fassung der Briefe als 
sekundare Bearbeitungen identifizierte und die sogenannte 
mittlere Rezension nicht nur als die ursprUngliche Fassung, 
sondern auch als Sammlung authentischer Briefe des Episkopos 
und Martyrers Ignatius von Antiochia aus dem fruhen 2. 
Jahrhundert akzeptierte.13 Zu Beginn des letzten Viertels des 20. 
Jahrhunderts stellte Robert Joly (1979) diesen Konsens wieder in 
Frage. Seine Argumentation fokussierte erneut darauf, dass sich 
die Briefe im Blick auf die Theologiegeschichte und die 
Entwicklung der kirchlichen Organisation und Verfassung kaum 
in das fruhe 2. Jahrhundert einordnen und deshalb auch nicht 
auf einen antiochenischen Martyrer und Episkopos aus dieser 
fruhen Zeit zuruckgefUhrt werden kénnen.'4 Diese Kritik wurde 
von Reinhard Hubner (1997) und Thomas Lechner (1999) 
aufgegriffen und im Blick auf die theologiegeschichtliche 
Einordnung und Datierung der Briefe fortgefthrt.15 
Mehrheitlich halt man jedoch daran fest, dass bei den Briefen 
des Ignatius trotz berechtigter Anfragen mehr fur Authentizitat 
als literarische Falschung spreche.'6 Um die Entkraftung der 
erneuten Einwande gegen die Authentizitat haben sich vor allem 
Philip A. Harland (2003) und Allen Brent (2006 u. 2007) 
bemuht.17 

Die gelaufige Argumentation, die Briefe des Ignatius 
mussten Produkte der fruhchristlichen Pseudepigraphie sein, 
weil ihr Modell der Gemeindeleitung durch den einen Bischof 
nicht die Wirklichkeit in der Fruhzeit des 2. Jahrhunderts spiegle 
oder weil sie mit ihrer theologischen Argumentation Front 
beziehen gegen christlichgnostische Systeme, die erst fur die 2. 
Halfte des 2. Jahrhunderts belegt sind, ist weder zwingend noch 


ausreichend.18 Zurecht lasst sich einwenden, dass die 
vorhandenen Quellen nur begrenzt erlauben, den Verlauf der 
Entwicklung von Theologie und Amterstrukturen im 2. 
Jahrhundert zu rekonstruieren. Es ist damit zu rechnen, dass 
Entwicklungen weder linear noch Uberall gleichzeitig verlaufen 
sind. Manches, was an bestimmten Orten in der zweiten Halfte 
des 2. Jahrhunderts sicher fassbar wird, mag an anderen Orten 
bereits in der ersten Halfte des Jahrhunderts Realitat gewesen 
sein. AufSerdem setzt diese Argumentation voraus, dass die 
Datierung der Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochia in die ersten 
beiden Jahrzehnte des 2. Jahrhunderts gesichert und zwingend 
ist. Die Briefe selbst enthalten zumindest keine Angaben, die 
Ruckschlusse auf ihre Entstehungszeit erlauben. Ihre Datierung 
stutzt sich allein auf externe Zeugnisse, die weder eindeutig 
noch Uber jeden Zweifel erhaben sind. 

Dennoch bleiben Griinde, die weiterhin Zweifel an der 
Authentizitat der unter dem Namen des Ignatius von Antiochia 
uberlieferten Briefe rechtfertigen. Anlass dazu geben unter 
anderem Beobachtungen zur Form der einzelnen Briefe, die 
nahelegen, dass sie systematisch und sorgfaltig als Teil einer 
planvollen Briefsammlung konzipiert wurden, wobei die formale 
Gestaltung der Briefe auf ihre Abfolge in der Sammlung 
abgestimmt ist. Die in den Briefen skizzierten Umstande ihrer 
Abfassung - ein verhafteter syrischer Episkopos schreibt die 
Briefe wahrend des Transports zu seiner Hinrichtung hastig und 
in rascher Folge - lassen jedoch an die Zusammenstellung 
zufallig entstandener Gelegenheitsschreiben denken. Auf eine 
geplante und durchgestaltete Briefsammlung, in der jeder Brief 
seinen festen Ort hat, verweist insbesondere die formale 
Gestaltung der Eroffnungs- und Schlussabschnitte. 
Voraussetzung ist, dass die sogenannte mittlere Rezension in 
Anzahl, Umfang und Wortlaut tatsachlich die ursprungliche 
Fassung der Briefe reprasentiert. Dies darf noch immer als 
weitgehend unangefochtener Konsens der Forschung gelten; 
denn weder konnte Reinoud Weijenborg (1969) mit dem Votum 
fur die Uberlieferte langere Fassung uberzeugen noch Josep 
Rius-Camps (1977/1979) mit dem Pladoyer, dass die 


ursprungliche Sammlung lediglich einen Teil der Briefe der 
mittleren Rezension enthielt.19 


2 Externe Zeugnisse fur die Briefe des Ignatius 


Als Ausgangspunkt fur die Datierung des Lebens des Ignatius 
von Antiochia und der Briefe, die ihn als Absender nennen (bei 
Annahme ihrer Authentizitat), dienen Angaben in der 
Kirchengeschichte und in der Chronik des Eusebius von Caesarea 
(vor 264/265 - vor 341). Nach Angaben in der Chronik wurde 
Ignatius in der 212. Olympiade (68-72) vor Beginn der 
Herrschaft des Vespasian (69-79) als Nachfolger des Evodius 
zum zweiten Episkopos von Antiochia ordiniert und wahrend der 
Herrschaft des Trajan (98-117) in der 221. Olympiade (104-108) 
nach Rom transportiert und dort hingerichtet. Bei den Angaben 
zur 219. Olympiade (96-100) findet sich der erganzende Hinweis, 
Ignatius sei wie Papias von Hierapolis und Irenaeus von Lyon ein 
Schuler des Apostels Johannes gewesen. Die Angaben in der 
Kirchengeschichte sind widerspruchlich. Einerseits wird Ignatius 
entsprechend der Chronik als zweiter Episkopos von Antiochia 
genannt (hist. ecc/. 3,22,1), andererseits wird er als Episkopos 
von Antiochia als zweiter Nachfolger des Petrus bezeichnet (hist. 
eccl. 3,36,2).2° Eine genaue zeitliche Einordnung nimmt Eusebius 
in seiner Kirchengeschichte nicht vor. Der Kontext lasst vermuten, 
dass Eusebius zumindest den Transport des Ignatius nach Rom 
und seine Hinrichtung in die Zeit der Herrschaft Trajans 
einordnen will. In seiner Kirchengeschichte nennt Eusebius 
aulgerdem die sieben Briefe des Ignatius, entsprechend der 
uberlieferten mittleren Rezension, und gibt an, dass Ignatius die 
Briefe geschrieben habe, als er als Gefangener zur Hinrichtung 
von Syrien nach Rom transportiert wurde und auf dem Landweg 
durch die Asia gekommen sei. Von Smyrna aus habe er je einen 
Brief an die Gemeinden in Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles und Rom 
geschrieben und von Troas aus je einen Brief an die Gemeinden 
in Philadelphia und Smyrna sowie an Polykarp, den Episkopos 
von Smyrna (hist. ecc/. 3,36,3-11). Dies entspricht Angaben in 


den Briefen, von denen Eusebius einen langeren Abschnitt aus 
dem Brief nach Rom (hist. ecc/. 3,36,7-9; IgnRom 5) und einen 
kurzeren aus dem Brief nach Smyrna (hist. ecc/. 3,36,1; IgnSm 3) 
zitiert. 

Im Blick auf den Einwand, dass sich die Briefe des Ignatius 
aufgrund ihrer Aussagen zu Christologie, Ekklesiologie und 
Gemeindeordnung nur schwer in das erste Jahrzehnt des 2. 
Jahrhunderts einordnen lassen, wird darauf verwiesen, dass die 
Angaben zur Datierung bei Eusebius vage und widerspruchlich 
und deshalb nicht exakt und verlasslich seien.21 Das Martyrium 
des Ignatius und die unmittelbar vorausgehende Abfassung der 
Briefe sei in das zweite Jahrzehnt, gegen Ende der Herrschaft 
des Trajan, oder sogar erst in das zweite Viertel des 2. 
Jahrhunderts zu datieren. Da sich die Leitung von Gemeinden 
durch einen einzelnen Episkopos (Monepiskopos, 
Monepiskopat) erst allmahlich entwickelt und durchgesetzt hat, 
sind Angaben zu den Anfangen der episkopalen Sukzession und 
Listen von Episkopen in der Tat Konstruktionen, die spatere 
Vorstellungen, nicht die realen Verhaltnisse in den fruhen 
Gemeinden spiegeln. Auch wenn die Briefe des Ignatius 
authentische Zeugnisse sind, besagen sie im Blick auf Leitung 
und Entwicklung der Gemeinde in Antiochia nicht mehr, als dass 
sich hier zur Zeit des Ignatius die Gemeindeleitung mit dem 
einen Episkopos allmahlich durchsetzte, aber immer noch 
Widerstand und Ablehnung fand, nichts jedoch zur Zeit, in der 
sich diese Entwicklung vollzogen hat. Es ware also durchaus 
denkbar, dass sich die fruhe Einordnung des Ignatius (und 
Evodius) als Episkopos der Gemeinde von Antiochia der 
spateren Vorstellung verdankt, dass von Anfang an ein einzelner 
Episkopos an der Spitze der Gemeinde stand. Dies ko6nnte 
bedeuten, dass Eusebius oder seiner Quelle keine anderen 
Angaben und Uberlieferungen zu Ignatius von Antiochia 
vorlagen als die sieben Briefe.22 

Schwierig ist Irenaeus von Lyon als Zeuge fur das Alter und 
die Authentizitat der Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochia zu 
bewerten. Im Buch 5 seiner Widerlegung aller Haresien zitiert er 
zwar aus demselben Passus des Briefes an die Romer wie 


Eusebius von Caesarea und belegt damit, dass sein Text 
spatestens um 170 n. Chr. bekannt und verbreitet war (haer. 
5,4,28; vgl. Eus., hist. ecc/. 3,36,12); doch muss genau besehen 
offenbleiben, ob dies auch fur den Rest der Sammlung der 
Ignatiusbriefe gilt.23 AuRerdem sollte man nicht Ubersehen, 
dass Irenaeus den Verfasser bzw. Absender des Briefes, aus 
dem er zitiert, weder mit seinem Namen noch mit seiner 
Herkunft nennt und dass er auch die Adressaten dieses Briefes 
nicht angibt. Irenaeus schreibt im Blick auf die Herkunft des 
Zitats lediglich: ,,So sprach einer der Unsrigen, der wegen seines 
Bekenntnisses fir Gott zu den wilden Tieren verurteilt wurde.” 
Dies entspricht freilich der Situation des Absenders, wie sie das 
Corpus der Ignatiusbriefe voraussetzt und skizziert. 

Das friheste, jedoch ebenfalls nicht unproblematische 
Zeugnis fur die Existenz von Briefen des Ignatius von Antiochia 
ist ein Brief an die christliche Gemeinde in Philippi, der Polykarp 
von Smyrna als Absender nennt.24 Dieser Polykarp wird 
mehrfach in den Briefen des Ignatius genannt (IgnEph 21,1; 
IgnMagn 15; IgnSm passim), und einer der Briefe ist an ihn 
adressiert (IgnPol). Der Brief des Polykarp an die Philipper 
enthalt die Notiz, dass dem Schreiben Briefe des Ignatius von 
Antiochia beigefUgt sind, um deren Zusendung die 
Adressatinnen und Adressaten den Absender gebeten hatten 
(Polyc 13,1f.; zitiert bei Eus., hist. ecc/. 3,36,14f.). Zugleich bittet 
der Absender seine Adressaten um Nachricht Uber das Schicksal 
dieses Ignatius und seiner Gefahrten. Zuvor hatte der Absender 
bereits formuliert, dass er davon ausgehe, Ignatius und ebenso 
Zosimus und Rufus, bei denen es sich offensichtlich um seine 
Begleiter handelt, seien bereits hingerichtet worden (Polyc 9,1f.; 
zitiert bei Eus., hist. eccl. 3,36,113). Da der Brief hier davon 
spricht, die Adressaten hatten Ignatius und seine Begleiter mit 
eigenen Augen gesehen, liegt die Annahme nahe, dass sie auch 
am Anfang des Briefes im Blick sind, wo ohne Nennung von 
Namen an Christen erinnert wird, die bei der Gemeinde 
Unterstutzung fanden, als sie in Fesseln durch Philippi 
transportiert wurden (Polyc 1,1). 

Die Frage, ob der Brief des Polykarp tatsachlich als 


eindeutiges Zeugnis fur die bei Eusebius genannten Briefe des 
Ignatius von Antiochia und damit fur deren Authentizitat und 
Echtheit gewertet werden kann, ist bei ganauem Zusehen 
schwierig. Dass die von Eusebius genannten sieben Briefe des 
Corpus Ignatianum Polykarp in Smyrna zur Hand waren und als 
Abschriften seinem eigenen Brief beigegeben werden konnten, 
scheint zunachst durchaus moglich, und zwar nicht nur fur die 
beiden Briefe, die an die Gemeinde des Polykarp und an ihn 
selbst adressiert waren. Ohne grdfere Schwierigkeiten lasst sich 
erklaren, dass Polykarp in Smyrna auch Exemplare der funf 
anderen Briefe zur Verfugung standen. Denn die Briefe 
enthalten klare Hinweise darauf, dass der Absender nach dem 
Usus der Zeit die Briefe einem Sekretar diktierte.25 Die Briefe an 
die Gemeinden in Ephesus, Philadelphia und Smyrna verweisen 
ausdrucklich auf den Gebrauch eines Sekretars und geben 
seinen Namen mit Burrus an (IgnEph 2,1; IgnPhid 11,2; IgnSm 
12,1). Da dieser Burrus, von dem es heif&t, dass er Ignatius von 
den Gemeinden in Ephesus und Smyrna als Begleitung und Hilfe 
zur Verfugung gestellt wurde, somit in Smyrna und Troas, also 
an den beiden Orten, die in den sieben Briefen als 
Abfassungsort genannt sind, an der Seite des Ignatius erscheint, 
kOnnte er Ignatius bei der Abfassung aller sieben Briefe als 
Sekretar zur Hand gewesen sein.26 Wie damals Ublich, hatte 
Burrus als Sekretar auch das personliche Briefarchiv des 
Ignatius mit Entwurfen und Abschriften seiner Korrespondenz 
verwahrt, so dass durch ihn Kopien der Briefe zu Polykarp nach 
Smyrna gekommen sein k6nnten, von denen dieser dann 
Abschriften anfertigen lief&, um sie an die Gemeinde in Philippi 
zu schicken.27 

Zugleich ist jedoch zu beachten, dass der Notiz im Brief des 
Polykarp nichts Uber Anzahl, Inhalt und Eigenart der angefugten 
Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochia zu entnehmen ist.28 Die Notiz 
im Polykarpbrief allein genugt deshalb nicht, die in der 
kritischen Forschung vorgebrachten Zweifel an der Authentizitat 
der Sammlung der Briefe des Ignatius, in ihrer bei Eusebius 
fassbaren altesten Form, als unberechtigt abzuweisen. Es ist 
namlich durchaus vorstellbar, dass eine von Polykarp nach 


Smyrna Ubersandte Sammlung authentischer Briefe des 
Ignatius verloren ging und die durch die Notiz angezeigte 
,LUcke” dann durch eine pseudepigraphische Sammlung, das 
Uberlieferte Corpus Ignatianum (in seinen verschiedenen 
Rezensionen), gefullt wurde. Als analoge Falle lassen sich die 
Sammlung der Briefe des Philosophen und 
Wundercharismatikers Apollonios von Tyana oder des 
Philosophen Aristoteles nennen.29 Erinnert sei hier auch an den 
Hinweis auf einen Brief des Paulus von Tarsus an die Gemeinde 
in Laodikea im pseudepigraphischen Kolosserbrief (Kol 4,16), 
der Anlass fur die Falschung von mehr als nur einem 
paulinischen Laodikeerbrief war.39 Denkbar ware zudem, dass 
das von Eusebius bezeugte Siebener-Corpus eine redaktionell 
bearbeitete und erweiterte Fassung der ursprunglichen 
Ignatiusbriefe ist. Auch fur die sukzessive pseudepigraphische 
Erweiterung und Erganzung von Briefsammlungen lassen sich 
aus der Antike Beispiele benennen, nicht zuletzt die Sammlung 
der Briefe des Philosophen Platon (falls diese nicht insgesamt 
als ein Produkt der Pseudepigraphie zu werten ist) sowie Briefe 
der groBen attischen Redner Demosthenes und Isokrates.31 
Wenig spricht allerdings fur die in der Forschung wiederholt 
vorgebrachte These, der Polykarpbrief ware selbst ein Produkt 
der Pseudepigraphie und solle die ignatianischen Falschungen 
mit der Autoritat des bereits zu seinen Lebzeiten hoch 
angesehenen Polykarp legitimieren und gegen 
Verdachtigungen immunisieren.32 Inhalt und Stil des 
Polykarpbriefes sind insgesamt zu verschieden von den 
Ignatiusbriefen, als dass man sie auf einen gemeinsamen Autor 
zuruckfUhren will.33 Auch wenn man annimmt, der Polykarpbrief 
sei erst nachtraglich entstanden, als Zweifel an der Echtheit der 
Ignatiusbriefe aufkamen, und sei von einem anderen Verfasser 
fingiert worden als die Ignatiusbriefe, bleibt der berechtigte 
Einwand, dass der Polykarpbrief nur wenig auf das theologische 
Anliegen der Ignatiusbriefe vorbereite, vor allem nicht auf den 
einen Episkopos als Leiter der Gemeinde und als Garant ihrer 
Einheit in Disziplin und Lehre.34 Viele meinen, dasselbe mUsse 
man auch gegen die These einwenden, die Notiz zu den Briefen 


des Ignatius im Polykarpbrief sei eine spatere Interpolation im 
Dienst der Autorisierung dieser pseudepigraphischen Briefe.35 

Allerdings benennen Robert Joly (1979), Josep Rius-Camps 
(1977 u. 1979), Thomas Lechner (1999) und andere, die in den 
Ignatiusbriefen Produkte der fruhchristlichen Pseudepigraphie 
sehen und den Verweis auf die Briefe des Ignatius im 
Polykarpbrief deshalb als Interpolation werten, Indizien, die fur 
den sekundaren Charakter dieser Notiz und mdglicherweise 
auch der anderen Hinweise auf Ignatius im Brief des Polykarp 
sprechen konnten. Unabhangig namlich von der Diskussion, ob 
zwischen Polyc 9 und 13 (wie immer wieder behauptet) 
tatsachlich eine Spannung besteht, weil an der ersten Stelle 
Ignatius und seine Gefahrten als bereits tot, an der zweiten 
moglicherweise aber als noch lebend vorgestellt werden,36 
bleibt namlich das Problem, dass in Polyc 9,1 zunachst zwar der 
Eindruck entsteht, dass die mit Ignatius genannten Zosimus und 
Rufus, seine Mitgefangenen sind und mit ihm aus Antiochia 
kommen, dies bei einer genaueren LektUre jedoch fraglich 
erscheint, da hier nach den beiden summarisch von ,,den 
anderen aus eurer Mitte” die Rede ist, so dass durchaus 
naheliegend ist, dass beide nicht aus Antiochia, sondern aus der 
angeschriebenen Gemeinde in Philippi stammen 
(auffalligerweise erscheinen sie auch im Martyrologium 
Romanum als Martyrer aus Philippi und zudem mit einem 
anderen Gedenktag als Ignatius).37 Dies lie&e vermuten, dass 
der Name des Ignatius in Polyc 9,1 erst nachtraglich eingetragen 
und einer Liste von Martyrern aus Philippi vorangestellt worden 
ist, so dass dadurch der Eindruck entsteht, Zosimus und Rufus 
waren Begleiter des Ignatius und kamen ebenfalls aus 
Antiochia.38 Zugleich ware durch die Interpolation in Polyc 9,1 
der Eindruck entstanden, die in der Eroffnung des Briefes in 
Polyc 1,1 genannten namenlosen Martyrer, deren Weg durch 
Philippi fuhrte und die bei der Gemeinde Aufnahme fanden, 
waren als Hinweis auf Ignatius und seine Gefahrten zu lesen, 
falls diese Notiz aufgrund eines syntaktischen Bruches nicht 
ebenfalls als Interpolation zu werten ist. Die hier von Polykarp 
bekundete Freude werde namlich zuerst in einer 


Partizipialkonstruktion mit dem Hinweis auf die Aufnahme der 
Martyrer, dann in einem durch kat angefligten Aussagesatz mit 
der Festigkeit der Adressaten im Glauben begrtindet.39 
Allerdings lasst sich einwenden, dass man annehmen muss, der 
Interpolator habe die syntaktischen und inhaltlichen Probleme 
nicht bemerkt, die er durch seine Eintragungen in den Text erst 
geschaffen hat. 


3 Anfragen zur Situation und Selbstdarstellung 
des ,, Ignatius” 


Inhaltlich schliefSt der Brief des Polykarp von Smyrna 
(offensichtlich) an die sieben Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochia 
an.40 Verbindet man die Angaben, ergibt sich folgendes Bild der 
Ereignisse. Den Briefen des Ignatius ist zu entnehmen, dass er 
Episkopos der christlichen Gemeinde von Antiochia ist und, 
nachdem er von den ROmern verhaftet und ad bestias verurteilt 
wurde, zur Hinrichtung nach Rom gebracht wird. Bewacht von 
romischen Soldaten wird er auf dem Landweg durch Kleinasien 
gebracht, wo der Trupp in Smyrna und Troas (und 
mdglicherweise auch an anderen Orten) Station macht. Dabei 
trifft der gefangene Ignatius mit Polykarp, dem Episkopos von 
Smyrna, Zusammen und empfangt Abgesandte anderer 
christlicher Gemeinden. Von den beiden Stadten aus schreibt er 
Briefe an kleinasiatische Gemeinden, an Polykarp und an die 
Gemeinde in Rom. Da der Ubersturzte Aufbruch von Troas 
Ignatius daran hindert, Briefe an weitere Gemeinden zu 
verfassen, bittet er Polykarp in seinem Namen zu schreiben. 
Nach den Angaben im Polykarpbrief fuhrt der Weg des Ignatius 
nach der Uberfahrt nach Neapolis zu Land weiter nach Philippi 
in Makedonien, wo er mit Vertretern der lokalen christlichen 
Gemeinde zusammenkommt. Er beauftragt sie, einen Brief nach 
Syrien (wohl nach Antiochia), zu schreiben, den sie an Polykarp 
nach Smyrna weiterleiten sollen, der fur seine 
Weiterbeforderung Sorge tragen wird. Als der 
Gefangenentransport Richtung Rom weitergezogen ist, nutzen 


die Philipper den Auftrag des Ignatius, um auch in anderen 
Angelegenheiten den Rat des Polykarp einzuholen, und bitten 
ihn um Belehrung Uber die ,,Gerechtigkeit” (Polyc 3,1) und um 
Rat fur den Umgang mit Problemen in der Gemeinde. 
AuRerdem erbaten sie von Polykarp Abschriften von Briefen des 
Ignatius. Grunde dafur sind dem Brief des Polykarp nicht zu 
entnehmen. Polykarp entspricht den Anfragen und Bitten der 
Gemeinde von Philippi mit einem Brief, dem er Abschriften der 
ihm verfugbaren Briefe des Ignatius beifugt. 

Die Notizen zur Situation des Absenders in den 
Ignatiusbriefen und die Aussagen zu Ignatius im Brief des 
Polykarp lassen sich zu einer kontinuierlichen Abfolge von 
Ereignissen verbinden, auch wenn die BezUge zwischen den 
Angaben zur Situation des Ignatius in den Ignatiusbriefen und 
im Polykarpbrief letztlich vage und allgemein bleiben und sich 
darauf beschranken, dass Ignatius als Gefangener zu seiner 
Hinrichtung transportiert wird und in Kontakt mit Polykarp von 
Smyrna war. Zugleich aber bleibt ein gewisses Unbehagen, 
wenn man auf die Situation blickt, in der die Ignatiusbriefe ihren 
Absender vorstellen.41 Da Ignatius, der Episkopos von Antiochia, 
zur Hinrichtung beim Tierkampf nach Rom transportiert wird, 
liegt seine Verhaftung und Verurteilung durch die romischen 
Autoritaten der Provinz Syria nahe. Die genauen Hintergrunde 
von Verhaftung und Verurteilung bleiben in den Briefen jedoch 
im Dunkeln. Dem Briefwechsel des Plinius mit Kaiser Trajan aus 
der Zeit seiner Tatigkeit als kaiserlicher Sonderlegat in Pontus- 
Bithynia (um 111) lasst sich entnehmen, dass es zu der Zeit, zu 
der Eusebius den Gefangenentransport und das Martyrium des 
Ignatius datiert, erste Prozesse gegen Christinnen und Christen 
gab (ep. 10,96f.), dass solche Prozesse aber noch neu waren und 
uber Straftat und Grund der Verurteilung ebenso wie Uber das 
genaue Vorgehen noch keine Klarheit bestand.42 Der 
Briefwechsel lasst ebenfalls erkennen, dass die Initiative fur 
solche Prozesse von der Provinzbevolkerung ausging, nicht von 
der romischen Staatsmacht, die an der Verfolgung solcher Falle 
zunachst wenig Interesse zeigte. Verurteilte Christinnen und 
Christen wurden, wie noch der Fall des Polykarp einige 


Jahrzehnte spater zeigt, vor Ort hingerichtet (MartPol). 

Damit stellt sich die Frage, was man Ignatius vorwarf und fur 
wie bedeutend und gefahrlich man ihn hielt, dass er nicht sofort 
vor Ort in Antiochia hingerichtet wurde, sondern dass man ihn 
dazu nach Rom transportierte, um ihn dem Volk im 
Amphitheater gleichsam wie einen Uberwundenen Aggressor 
und Staatsfeind zu prasentieren. Eine Erklarung fur ein solches 
Vorgehen der ROmer konnte vielleicht im Partherfeldzug und 
den gleichzeitig ausbrechenden blutigen judischen 
Diasporaaufstanden zu suchen sein.43 Vielleicht ging man in 
diesem Zusammenhang in Syrien und anderswo auch gegen die 
christlichen Gemeinden vor, die man in der 
AuRenwahrnehmung nicht genau von der judischen Synagoge 
unterschied. Wenn Ignatius und mdglicherweise die christliche 
Bewegung insgesamt der romischen Staatsmacht als hdchst 
bedrohlich erschien, Uberrascht es jedoch, dass er als zum Tode 
verurteilter und schwer bewachter Verbrecher auf dem Weg 
nach Rom in Smyrna und Troas (und nach dem Zeugnis des 
Polykarpbriefes auch in Philippi) ungehindert hohe 
Reprasentanten mehrerer christlicher Gemeinden empfangen 
und mit Hilfe eines Sekretars Briefe an christliche Gemeinden 
schreiben durfte.44 Wenn man die christliche Bewegung und 
insbesondere ihre Anfuhrer fur so gefahrlich hielt, ware dies 
eine gunstige Gelegenheit gewesen, weiterer dieser 
gefahrlichen Subjekte habhaft zu werden. 

Zu diskutieren ware, ob sich diese Situation durch den 
Hinweis auf einen Abschnitt im Tod des Peregrinos, einer wenige 
Jahrzehnte nach dem mutmaflichen Tod des Ignatius 
entstandenen Schrift des Satirikers Lukian von Samosata (geb. 
um 115/125 n. Chr.), erklaren lasst, sofern der Passus nicht als 
eine (parodistische) Anspielung auf die Ignatiusbriefe und die 
hier entworfene Situation ihres Absenders gewertet werden 
muss (vgl. Per. 12-14).49 Der Text berichtet, dass Peregrinos, als 
er Christ war, von den Behorden in Palastina verhaftet wurde 
und dass die Mitglieder der Gemeinde daraufhin alles 
unternahmen, um ihn zu befreien. Als dies nicht gelang, hatten 
ihn die Witwen und Waisen der Gemeinde im Gefangnis besucht 


und versorgt, und die Leiter der Gemeinde hatten sogar die 
Wachter bestochen, um die Nacht bei ihm im Gefangnis 
verbringen und dort mit ihm in den heiligen Schriften lesen zu 
durfen. Sogar aus den christlichen Gemeinden der Asia seien 
Leute nach Palastina gekommen, um Peregrinos hier im 
Gefangnis zu besuchen, zu verteidigen und zu trdsten. 

Als starkes Argument gegen die Authentizitat der 
Ignatiusbriefe lasst sich insbesondere auf die von ihnen 
beschriebene und propagierte Kirchenordnung verweisen, 
jedoch nicht einfach in der Wiederholung der traditionellen 
Position, dass es zu Beginn des 2. Jahrhunderts den einen 
Episkopos an der Spitze einer christlichen Gemeinde noch nicht 
gab und die Briefe deshalb nicht von einem antiochenischen 
Episkopos in dieser Zeit geschrieben sein konnen (vgl. IgnEph 
2,2; 3,2; 4,1; IgnMagn 6,1f.; IgnPhlid 4,1). Anlass zu kritischen 
Anfragen und berechtigtem Zweifel gibt die Tatsache, dass 
Polykarp von Smyrna in den Briefen des Ignatius als Episkopos 
angesprochen und vorgestellt wird und fur die Gemeinde in 
Smyrna die Leitung durch den einen Episkopos mit Presbytern 
und Diakonen an seiner Seite vorausgesetzt ist (vgl. IgnPol 
inscr.; IgnMagn 15,1; IgnSm 8f.; 12,2). Im Brief des Polykarp ist 
beides jedoch nicht zu erkennen.46 Polykarp stellt sich in seinem 
Brief der Gemeinde in Philippi (in Anlehnung an das Prdaskript 
des pseudepigraphischen Ersten Petrusbriefes im Neuen 
Testament) als einer von mehreren Presbytern vor und er 
scheint in Philippi wie auch in Smyrna die kollegiale 
Gemeindeleitung durch Presbyter und Diakone vorauszusetzen 
(Vgl. Polyc inscr.; 1,1; 5,2.; 6,1).47 Zwar wird Polykarp in dem in 
Text- und Uberlieferungsgeschichte schwierigen und 
moglicherweise sekundar Uberarbeiteten Bericht Uber sein 
Martyrium als Episkopos von Smyrna bezeichnet (MartPol 16,2[; 
22,2]), doch fehit er in der Liste der Episkopen von Smyrna in 
den Apostolischen Konstitutionen (Const. Apost. 7,46,8).48 Fraglich 
ist, ob sich diese auffallige Diskrepanz mit dem Hinweis losen 
lasst, man kOnne aus der Tatsache, dass Polykarp sich in seinem 
Brief nicht als Episkopos von Smyrna vorstelle und Uber das Amt 
des Episkopos schweige, nicht folgern, dass es das Amt des 


einen Episkopos nicht kannte, kein einzelner Episkopos an der 
Spitze der Gemeinde von Smyrna stand und Polykarp nicht der 
eine Episkopos der Gemeinde war. Die Formulierung 
NoAvuKapttos kal oi obv aUT® tipeoBUTEpoL im Praskript des 
Polykarpbriefes lasse die Deutung zu, Polykarp stelle sich als 
Episkopos im Kreis seiner Presbyter vor.49 

Trifft es zu, dass die Angaben im Polykarpbrief eng zu 
interpretieren sind, mutet es seltsam an, dass es Ignatius trotz 
seines hinreichend langen Aufenthalts in Smyrna und trotz 
mehrfachen Zusammentreffens mit Polykarp entgangen sein 
sollte, dass dieser nicht der eine Episkopos an der Spitze der 
Gemeinde war und es diese Form der Gemeindeleitung in 
Smyrna nicht gab. AufSerdem muss man wohl auch fur Antiochia 
die Frage stellen, ob es dort im fruhen 2. Jahrhundert, zu der 
Zeit, in die Eusebius das Wirken und den Tod des Ignatius 
datiert, wirklich bereits den einen Episkopos an der Spitze der 
Gemeinde gab und ob es folglich einen Ignatius in der Position 
des einen Episkopos und Gemeindeleiters gegeben haben kann 
(dies schlie&t nicht aus, dass es dort im fruhen 2. Jahrhundert 
einen Ignatius als Mitglied eines Kollegiums von Episkopen oder 
Presbytern gab). Berechtig ist diese Anfrage mit Blick auf die 
sogenannten Pastoralbriefe im Neuen Testament, die kaum vor 
der Wende zum 2. Jahrhundert entstanden sind und in denen 
sich erstmals die Entwicklung hin zur Amtertrias Episkopos, 
Presbyter und Diakone abzeichnet, wobei aus den Angaben in 
den Amterspiegeln der Pastoralbriefe nicht mit Gewissheit 
hervorgeht, dass an einen einzelnen Episkopos als Leiter der 
Gemeinde gedacht ist; die Relation, das jeweils eigene Profil und 
das Zusammenwirken der drei Amter bleiben hier noch 
weitgehend offen und unklar (fur den Episkopos 1Tim 3,1-7; Tit 
1,7-9; fur die Presbyter Tit 1,5-6; fur die Diakone 1Tim 3,8-13).5° 

Auffallig ist an den Ignatiusbriefen auRerdem die 
dominierende Stilisierung ihres Absenders in Analogie zur 
Gestalt des Paulus, wie sie in den authentischen und 
pseudepigraphischen Briefen des neutestamentlichen Corpus 
Paulinum und in der Apostelgeschichte fassbar wird.>1 Dies zeigt 
sich in der antiker rhetorischer Stilisierung folgenden Betonung 


der Niedrigkeit, die wie in den Paulusbriefen durch den 
wiederholten Hinweis erfolgt, dass der Absender die letzte 
Position im Kontext der Glaubenden einnimmt und deshalb 
auch der besonderen Auszeichnung, wie er sie in der Erwahlung 
zu Leiden und Tod erfahrt, unwirdig ist (besonders IgnEph 21,2; 
IgnTrall 13,1; IgnRom 9,2; IgnSm 11,1; vgl. 1Kor 15,8). Dazu 
gehort der wiederholte Hinweis auf die Fesseln, die Ignatius um 
Christi willen tragt und die inn auszeichnen (IgnEph 11,2; 21,2; 
IgnMagn 1,2; IgnTrall 12,2; IgnSm 10,2; 11,1; IgnPol 2,3 u.6.), 
womit die Prasentation des Paulus als Gefesselter Christi im 
Corpus der Paulusbriefe aufgenommen ist (vgl. Phil 1,7.13.17; 
Eph 3,1; 4,1; Kol 4,18; 2Tim 1,8; 2,9; Phim 1.9.10.13). Wenn als Ziel 
des Weges des gefesselten Ignatius nach Rom auf den Kampf 
mit den wilden Tieren (in der Arena) verwiesen ist (IgnEph 1,2; 
IgnTrall 10,1; IgnRom 5,1), erinnert dies ebenfalls an Paulus, der 
im Ersten Korintherbrief seine Auseinandersetzung mit Gegnern 
und seinen Einsatz fur das Evangelium in Ephesus als Kampf mit 
wilden Tieren bezeichnet (1Kor 15,32). Auf die Angleichung an 
Paulus zielt auch, wenn Ignatius als einer vorgestellt wird, der 
an die Epheser schreibt, und sie immer wieder erwahnt. Darin 
folgt und imitiert er- wie ausdrucklich hervorgehoben wird - 
Paulus, der an die Epheser geschrieben hat und ihrer in allen 
seinen Briefen gedenkt (IgnEph 12,2).52 Auf Paulus bzw. Pseudo- 
Paulus, der sich in den Praskripten seiner Briefe oft ausdrucklich 
als Apostel vorstellt und in den Briefen seine apostolische 
Autoritat und Dignitat betont (R6m 1,1-6; 1Kor 1,1; 2Kor 1,1; Gal 
1,1; Eph 1,1; Kol 1,1; 1Tim 1,1; 2Tim 1,1; Tit 1,1), verweist das 
Praskript des Briefes an die Trallianer, das betont, dass der GruR 
des Ignatius an die Gemeinde auf apostolische Weise bzw. in 
apostolischer Pragung ergehe.°3 Uberhaupt sind die 
umfangreichen, die Konvention des antiken Briefformulars 
sprengenden Erweiterungen in den Praskripten und 
Postskripten der Ignatiusbriefe durch das Vorbild der 
Paulusbriefe motiviert und Teil einer paulinischen Stilisierung 
ihres Absenders.>4 Auch der Weg des Ignatius von Antiochia 
nach Smyrna und von hier weiter nach Troas und dann Neapolis, 
der Hafenstadt von Philippi, muss in den Kontext einer 


paulinischen Inszenierung eingeordnet werden. Der Absender 
Ignatius wandelt hier in den Spuren des Paulus der 
Apostelgeschichte, namlich auf dem Weg der paulinischen 
VerkUndigung von Kleinasien nach Europa (Apg 15,30; 16,8.11f.). 
Auch Rom als Ziel der letzten Reise verbindet Ignatius und 
Paulus. 


4 Formung der Praskripte im Dienst der 
Briefsammlung 


Die genannten Uberlegungen berechtigen, wenn auch nicht 
einzeln, so doch in ihrer Gesamtheit, zu begrundeten Zweifeln 
an der Authentizitat der Briefe des Corpus Ignatianum. 
Erganzend lassen sich formale Beobachtungen anfuhren, die 
dafur sprechen, dass das als ursprunglich angesehene Corpus 
der sieben Ignatiusbriefe der mittleren Rezension eine planvoll 
gestaltete Komposition und nicht eine Zusammenstellung von 
Gelegenheitsschreiben ist, die mehr oder weniger zufallig 
wahrend des Transportes ihres Absenders als Gefangener 
entstanden sind.°> Anhand der Praskripte soll gezeigt werden, 
dass die sieben Briefe sich nicht einfach nur anhand von Notizen 
uber ihren Abfassungsort in eine Gruppe von vier Briefen aus 
Smyrna und eine Gruppe von drei Briefen aus Troas teilen 
lassen. Vielmehr lasst sich zeigen, dass durch die Gestaltung der 
Praskripte die Abfolge der Briefe markiert ist, wie sie auch bei 
Eusebius vorausgesetzt ist.56 Dabei ist auch die Funktion des 
Briefes an die Gemeinde in Ephesus als Eroffnungsbrief und des 
Briefes an die Romer als Zentrum der Sammlung angezeigt. 
Zugleich werden durch formale Elemente in den Praskripten der 
erste und der zweite, der dritte und der vierte sowie der fiinfte 
und der sechste Brief je als Zweiergruppe verbunden, wobei 
zusatzlich durch formale Elemente die Einteilung in eine Vierer- 
und eine Dreiergruppe, entsprechend dem Abfassungsort, 
angezeigt ist. 

Ein Indiz fur eine absichtsvolle, auf die Abfolge der Briefe 
bezogene Gestaltung und damit fur die Ignatiusbriefe als 


geplante Sammlung ist die auffallend regelmalsig wechselnde 
Position von €kkAnoia im Praskript der Briefe. Dieses fur die 
Adressatenangabe zentrale Wort ,,wandert” auffallend 
regelmaRig vom Ende an den Anfang der Adressatenangabe, 
wobei es in zwei aufeinanderfolgenden Briefen jeweils dieselbe 
Position einnimmt.>/ In den Briefen nach Ephesus und nach 
Magnesia steht €xkAnoia, um die Ortsangabe erweitert, 
unmittelbar vor der konventionellen Gru®formel. In den 
folgenden Briefen nach Tralles und Rom findet sich €kkAnola 
fast am Anfang der Adresse platziert. In den daran 
anschliefSenden Briefen nach Philadelphia und Smyrna 
schlieflich steht EkKAnoia als erstes Wort der Adressatenangabe 
vor allen erweiternden Attributen und Qualifizierungen. Dem 
siebten Brief kommt aufgrund der Adressierung an eine 
Einzelperson eine Sonderstellung in der Sammlung zu, die sich 
in der Gestaltung des Praskripts spiegelt. Am Anfang der 
Adresse steht hier der Name, wahrend ékkAnoia als 
Genitivattribut in die folgende Amts- und Funktionsbezeichnung 
des Adressaten eingeflugt wird. 

Die durch die Position von exkAnota markierte paarweise 
Verbindung der Briefe wird in der Gestaltung der Praskripte 
durch weitere formale Elemente unterstrichen.>8 In den Briefen 
nach Ephesus und Magnesia beginnt die Adresse mit th 
evAoynuevn ev [KTA.]. Die Praskripte der beiden anschliefSenden 
Briefe unterscheiden sich von den Ubrigen durch die Erganzung 
von €kkAnoia durch das Partizip hyaTtnuevn, das im Brief an die 
Trallianer €kkAnota vorangestellt, im Brief an die Romer 
dagegen nachgestellt ist. AuRerdem erhalt nur in diesen beiden 
Praskripten die adressierte Gemeinde das ehrende Attribut 
a&to8Eoc. Die Praskripte der zwei folgenden Briefe nach 
Philadelphia und Smyrna wiederum unterscheiden sich von den 
Ubrigen dadurch, dass €kkAnoia in ihnen durch das unmittelbar 
anschlieBende Genitivattribut 8€00 tlatpdc kai Inood Xptotov 
erweitert wird. 

Die Einteilung in sechs paarweise verbundene Briefe und 
einen abschlie&enden, durch seine Adresse von den anderen 
abgesetzten Einzelbrief wird durch die Gliederung der 


Sammlung in eine Vierer- und eine Dreiergruppe Uberlagert, die 
wieder durch formale Elemente in der Gestaltung der Praskripte 
markiert wird und zugleich den internen Angaben der Briefe 
Uber die beiden Orte ihrer Abfassung entspricht (die ersten vier 
Briefe in Smyrna, die folgenden drei in Troas).°9 Dazu werden 
die beiden ersten Paare miteinander verbunden, indem im 
ersten und dritten Brief die Adressaten in Ephesus und Tralles 
auf ihren Status als von Gott ,,erwahlite“” Gemeinde 
angesprochen werden (durch das Attribut €kAeAeyuevn in 
IgnEph inscr. und €kAektn in IgnTrall inscr.). Augerdem wird die 
Vierergruppe dadurch markiert, dass zum einen im ersten und 
vierten Praskript Jesus Christus den fur die Theologie der Briefe 
wichtigen Titel 6 8€0c¢ Nudv erhalt und zum anderen in diesen 
beiden Praskripten die adressierten Gemeinden in Ephesus und 
Rom mit dem Attribut G§touakdptotoc ausgezeichnet werden. 
Zusatzlich erhalten diese beiden Gemeinden die Kennzeichnung 
nvwyevn. Dieser Gedanke wird im Praskript des Briefes nach 
Philadelphia mit uGAtota Eav Ev Evi WoL KTA. aufgenommen, so 
dass Uber das Motiv der Einheit der Gemeinde - das zentrale 
Thema der Briefsammlung - eine Verbindung zwischen der 
Vierer- und der Dreiergruppe hergestellt wird. Eine weitere 
Brucke von der Viererzur Dreiergruppe bildet das Attribut th 
éAenuevy [ktA.], das im Praskript des Briefes an die Romer 
€KKAnola vorangestellt ist und dann als Erweiterung zu EkKAnoia 
in der Adresse der folgenden Briefe nach Philadelphia und 
Smyrna wieder aufgegriffen ist. 

Bereits die im Vergleich mit den anderen Briefeingangen der 
Sammlung gesteigerte Lange, der vermehrte Wortreichtum und 
kaum mehr durchschaubare syntaktische Komplexitat heben 
den ROmerbrief unter den Ignatiusbriefen hervor. Dahinter 
steht wohl die Absicht, diesen Brief als Zentrum der Sammlung 
zu markieren. Die zentrale Stellung des Briefes an die Romer 
wird zudem dadurch angezeigt, dass die Praskripte des 
vorausgehenden und folgenden Briefes durch gemeinsame 
Formulierungen und Gedanken aufeinander bezogen sind.62 Die 
Praskripte der beiden das Schreiben an die Romer rahmenden 
Briefe sind durch das Stichwort bzw. Motiv der dvdaotaoic 


verbunden, wobei beide einander dahingehend erganzen, dass 
Jesus Christus durch seine Auferstehung zur Grundlage der 
Hoffnung der Gemeinde geworden ist, d. h. zum Grund ihrer 
Hoffnung, an seiner Auferstehung Anteil zu erhalten (prdazisiert 
in IgnTrall 2,1).63 Der Aussage Uber die Auferstehungshoffnung 
der Gemeinde bzw. Uber die Auferstehung Jesu Christi als 
Heilsgeschehen fur die Gemeinde geht in beiden Praskripten 
der Hinweis auf das 1ta80c Jesu Christi, d. h. auf seinen Tod 
zugunsten der Gemeinde, voran. Das Stichwort 11a80c¢ weist auf 
das Praskript des Epheserbriefes zuruck, der als Eroffnungsbrief 
der Sammlung mit diesem Begriff den Tod Jesu Christi als das 
grundlegende Heilsereignis thematisiert und damit einen 
zentralen theologischen Gedanken der Briefsammlung benennt 
(vgl. IgnMagn 5,1; IgnTrall 2,1; IgnSm 1,2; 5,3).64 Ein weiteres 
formales Element der Praskripte, in dem sich die Mittelposition 
des Romerbriefes abbildet, ist die jeweils erste verwendete 
Gottestitulatur.65 Alle Praskripte der Ignatiusbriefe nennen Gott 
am Anfang der Adresse. Dabei wird, mit Ausnahme des Briefes 
an die Romer, der Titel ,Gott der Vater” verwendet. Der Brief an 
die Romer verwendet an dieser Stelle des Praskripts jedoch 
singular fur Gott die Bezeichnung ,,hdchster Vater”. 

Angesichts dieser Beobachtungen lasst sich vermuten, dass 
die singulare und pointierte Form zur Angabe des Ortes der 
adressierten Gemeinde mit fAtts Kai TpoKaONTaL Ev TOTTW 
xwptou Pwyaiwv ebenfalls der Mittelposition des Romerbriefes 
in der Sammlung der Ignatiusbriefe geschuldet und darauf 
bezogen ist. Bei dieser Formulierung handelt es sich wohl um 
mehr als eine blo formale Variation, die allein der Komposition 
der Sammlung geschuldet ist. Es ist namlich auffallig, dass das 
Pradikat mpoKda@ntat noch einmal durch das Partizip 
TIPOKAONHEVN Thc ayartns aufgegriffen wird. Dadurch entsteht 
der Eindruck, dass dem Verfasser der Briefe daran gelegen ist, 
das Augenmerk seiner Leserinnen und Leser dezidiert auf diese 
Formulierung zu lenken. Von dem her ist davon auszugehen, 
dass die Mittelposition des Romerbriefes und die Qualifizierung 
und Ortsbestimmung der Gemeinde Uber ,,den Vorsitz haben“ 
aufeinander bezogen sind. Die Akzentuierung der zentralen 


Position des Romerbriefes in der Sammlung und die Betonung 
einer singularen Stellung und Auszeichnung der romischen 
Gemeinde durften demnach Aspekte sein, die bei der 
Interpretation ausdrucklich zu berUcksichtigen und genauer zu 
bedenken sind. Geht man aufgrund der vorgebrachten 
Beobachtungen nicht nur von einer redaktionell bearbeiteten 
Sammlung, sondern von einer pseudepigraphischen Fiktion aus, 
darf man die zentrale Stellung des Romerbriefes und diese 
auffallige Formulierung der Adresse nicht auBer Acht lassen, 
wenn man nach der Intention der ignatianischen Falschung 
fragt. 

Der Verweis auf die Auferstehung (avdotaotc) in den 
Praskripten der Briefe des Ignatius an die Trallianer und an die 
Philadelphier, durch den die beiden Praskripte den Romerbrief 
als Zentrum der Sammlung der Ignatiusbriefe hervorheben, 
erinnert zudem an den paulinischen Romerbrief, der in seinem 
Praskript in einer umfangreichen und markanten Entfaltung der 
Absenderangabe ebenfalls von der Auferstehung spricht: to0 
OptoGEvtoOs viod Ge00 Ev Suvduet Kata TtveGya aytwouvne €& 
AVaOTAGEWS VEKEWv (R6m 1,4; vgl. 1Tim 2,8).6 Diese Parallele 
zwischen den Praskripten des paulinischen und ignatianischen 
ROmerbriefes durfte nicht zufallig sein. Paulus nimmt mit dieser 
Aussage im Praskript seines ROmerbriefes eine altere 
judenchristliche Bekenntnisformel auf. Auch der Verfasser der 
Ignatiusbriefe kennt diese von Paulus in Rom 1,3f. zitierte 
Formel.§7 Dies zeigt ihr deutliches Anklingen in der 
Corpuser6dffnung des Briefes an die Gemeinde in Smyrna und an 
einigen anderen Stellen der Ignatiusbriefe (IgnSm 1,1; vgl. 
IgnEph 18,2; 20,2; IgnTrall 9,1f.; IgnRom 7,3). Die traditionelle 
Formel reflektiert eine fruhe Deutung Jesu in der 
nachosterlichen Jungergemeinde. Im Sinne einer Erhohungs- 
oder Zwei-Stufen-Christologie begrundet die Auferweckung Jesu 
aus den Toten, d.h. seine Erhohung in den gottlichen Bereich, 
seine Inthronisation zur Rechten Gottes und seine Einsetzung 
zum himmlischen vidc 800.8 Die Qualifizierung Jesu als ,,Sohn 
Gottes” dominiert auch im Praskript des ignatianischen 
ROmerbriefes. Gleich zu Beginn der Adresse namlich wird Jesus 


Christus in Korrespondenz mit dem vorausgehenden ratpoc 
uWiotou, fiir die ignatianischen Praskripte singular, mit dem 
Attribut to6 povou vio autod bezeichnet. Dies wird im 
folgenden domdZouat-Gruk mit €v Ovduatt Inood Xptotod, viod 
TtatpOG Nochmals aufgenommen und dadurch betont. Die 
Qualifizierung Jesu als ,Sohn Gottes” ist Voraussetzung und 
Grundlage fiir seine Bezeichnung als 6 8¢0c¢ Huw im 
xaipetvGru8 desselben Praskripts. 

Der Bezeichnung Jesu als ,,unser Gott” kommt in den 
Ignatiusbriefen eine zentrale Bedeutung zu.®9 Dies ist dadurch 
angezeigt, dass es sich bereits im ersten Praskript und damit am 
Anfang der Sammlung findet und damit als erstes Attribut Jesu 
Christi in den Ignatiusbriefen erscheint. Ebenso herausgehoben 
steht die Bezeichnung Jesu als ,,unser Gott” am Ende der 
Sammlung, wo sie im Schlussgruf8 des Briefes an Polykarp als 
Attribut bei der letzten Nennung Jesu Christi verwendet ist 
(IgnPol 8,3; ganz am Ende in der GruBformel Eppwo8e Ev kupiw 
noch einmal der Bezug auf ihn, doch ohne Nennung des 
Namens). 


5 Komposition und Pseudepigraphie 


Ahnliche Beobachtungen wie bei den Praskripten lassen sich fur 
die formale Gestaltung der Postskripte der Ignatiusbriefe 
machen. Auch die Gestaltung der Postskripte scheint auf die 
Komposition der Sammlung bezogen, indem sie die Abfolge der 
sieben Briefe und ihre Gruppierung in vier Briefe aus Smyrna 
und drei Briefe aus Troas akzentuiert.7° AuRerdem scheint die 
Gestaltung der Postskripte bzw. die Gestaltung des Ubergangs 
vom Corpus zum Postskript ebenfalls auf die Betonung der 
Mittelposition des Romerbriefes zu zielen. Dazu tragt schon 
allein die am Ende des ROmerbriefes angefugte und im Kontext 
antiker Briefkonventionen auffallige, vor dem Schlussgru& 
eingefugte Datumsangabe bei, die bei den anderen Briefe der 
Sammlung fehlt.”1 Wie sehr das Ende der sieben Briefe auf eine 
planvoll komponierte Briefsammlung deutet, sei exemplarisch 


an einem Detail im Ubergang vom Briefkorpus zum Postskript 
illustriert. 

In allen sieben Briefen findet sich an dieser Stelle ein 
ausdrucklicher Hinweis auf die Gemeinde in Syrien bzw. in 
Antiochia, also auf jene Gemeinde, als deren Episkopos der 
Absender sich seinen Adressatinnen und Adressaten 
prasentiert.’2 Die ersten vier Briefe erbitten von den 
angeschriebenen Gemeinden das Gebet fur die Gemeinde des 
Ignatius, die sich in grof$er Bedrangnis (von auBerhalb oder 
innerhalb der Gemeinde) befindet; dabei wird die Gemeinde als 
r €kkAnota f Ev Lupta bzw. A €v Lupia ExkAnota bezeichnet 
(IgnEph 21,2; IgnMagn 14,1; IgnTrall 13,1; IgnRom 9,1). Nur an 
diesen vier Stellen sprechen die Ignatiusbriefe von der ,,Kirche in 
Syrien”. Die drei folgenden Briefe verwenden stattdessen an 
derselben Stelle die Bezeichnung ,,Gemeinde in Antiochia in 
Syrien” (IgnPhid 10,1; IgnSm 11,1f.; IgnPol 7,1f.). Auffallig ist 
wiederum, dass nur an diesen drei Stellen der Ignatiusbriefe der 
Name Antiochia begegnet. Zugleich ist vorausgesetzt, dass sich 
in diesen drei Briefen fur die Gemeinde in Antiochis die Situation 
zum Guten gewendet hat. Nun wird namlich nicht mehr das 
Gebet fur eine Gemeinde in Bedrangnis erbeten, sondern es 
hei&t, dass die Gemeinde nun Frieden hat (weil die Verfolgung 
beendet oder der Streit in der Gemeinde beigelegt ist), und die 
Adressatinnen und Adressaten werden deshalb aufgefordert, 
Boten mit Gluckwunschen nach Antiochia zu schicken. Dieser 
Wechsel durfte mehr sein als nur Spiegel einer Veranderung in 
den auferen Umstanden, von denen der Absender Ignatius vor 
seinem Aufbruch aus Smyrna oder bei seiner Ankunft in Troas 
durch neue Nachrichten aus Antiochia und Syrien Kenntnis 
erhalten haben mag. Dafur spricht der auffallige Wechsel in der 
Bezeichnung der Gemeinde, verbunden mit den Beobachtungen 
zu formalen Eigenheiten in den Praskripten sowie in den 
Postskripten, wodurch die Abfolge der sieben Briefe in der 
Sammlung und ihre Einteilung in eine Vierer- und eine 
Dreiergruppe markiert ist. 

Auch wenn vielleicht ein definitives Urteil bezUglich des 
pseudepigraphischen und fiktionalen Charakters der sieben 


Ignatiusbriefe (noch) nicht modglich ist, so scheinen die formalen 
Beobachtungen doch hinreichend fur das Urteil, dass die 
Ignatiusbriefe in ihrer heutigen Gestalt keine 
Zusammenstellung von Gelegenheitsschreiben sein k6nnen, 
sondern dass sie zumindest eine weitgehende redaktionelle 
Bearbeitung erfahren haben. Als Bearbeiter der Briefe kann 
Ignatius selbst nicht mehr in Frage kommen (es sei denn man 
will annehmen, dies sei nach dem Aufbruch aus Troas oder nach 
der Ankunft in Rom geschehen).73 Damit scheint es wenig 
wahrscheinlich, dass die sieben Briefe in der Form, in der sie 
vorliegen, mit den von Polykarp in seinem Schreiben an die 
Philipper genannten Briefen des Ignatius identisch sind (wenn 
man davon ausgeht, dass die Notiz in Polyc 13,2 ursprunglich 
ist). Die skizzierten formalen Beobachtungen kénnen den Weg 
weisen, auf dem die Frage, ob es sich bei den Ignatiusbriefen 
um eine literarische Fiktion handelt, weiter untersucht und 
geklart werden kann. NUchterne Untersuchungen zur Form der 
Briefe jedoch fehlen noch immer nahezu vollstandig. 

Die Annahme, dass die sieben bei Euseb genannten und 
heute als ursprunglich erachteten Briefe des Ignatius das 
Ergebnis der redaktionellen Bearbeitung authentischer Briefe 
eines fruhen prominenten Christen und Martyrers aus Antiochia 
sind, hat einen gewissen Reiz im Blick auf die Notiz in Polyc 13,2, 
da man dann nicht annehmen muss, dass der Hinweis auf 
Ignatius und seine Briefe interpoliert wurde. Die Diskrepanzen 
zwischen dem Polykarpbrief und den Ignatiusbriefen in 
Theologie und Gemeindeordnung sowie die Tatsache, dass 
Polykarp sich in seinem eigenen Brief nicht als Episkopos 
versteht und vorstellt und dieses Amt nicht zu kennen scheint, 
legen nahe, dass Polykarp als potentieller Redaktor der 
vorliegenden Briefsammlung nicht in Anspruch genommen 
werden kann. Ob ein solcher Kompromiss zwischen 
Authentizitat und literarischer Fiktion fur die Ignatiusbriefe eine 
adaquate Losung sein kann, mussten weitere Untersuchungen 
zeigen. Eine solche Annahme wirft zugleich die Frage auf, bis zu 
welchem Grad redaktioneller Bearbeitung man noch von einem 
authentischen Brief sprechen darf und wo die literarische Fiktion 


beginnt. 

Im Blick zu behalten ist allerdings auch, dass der Nachweis, 
dass Polyc 13,2 keine Interpolation ist, nicht die Authentizitat der 
Sammlung der sieben Ignatiusbriefe oder zumindest die 
Annahme, dass die vorliegenden Briefe die redaktionelle 
Bearbeitung authentischer Schreiben sind, bedingt und 
begrundet. Wie schon angemerkt, ist auch denkbar, dass die 
ursprunglichen Briefe des Ignatius verloren sind und dass die 
Notiz im Polykarpbrief Anlass war, durch fingierte Briefe ,,Ersatz” 
zu schaffen. Dies ware, wie ebenfalls schon angedeutet, kein 
singularer Fall in Antike und fruhem Christentum. 

Aus den Beobachtungen zur Gestaltung der Praskripte und 
der Schlussabschnitte der Briefe und zu ihrer Funktion im Blick 
auf die Komposition der Sammlung entsteht der Eindruck, dass 
dem Brief an die Gemeinde in Rom eine zentrale Stellung 
zukommt und die anderen Briefe auf dieses Schreiben formal 
und wohl auch inhaltlich hingeordnet sind. Dieser Eindruck 
muss freilich durch weitere Untersuchungen, die den gesamten 
Text der Briefe einbeziehen, erganzt werden. Bestatigt sich 
jedoch dieser Eindruck, muss man davon ausgehen, dass die 
Frage nach der Funktion der Sammlung und damit die Frage 
nach dem Zweck der literarischen Fiktion oder gegebenenfalls 
auch der redaktionellen Uberformung vorhandener Briefe 
ausgehend vom Brief an die Romer zu bestimmen ist./4 Dies 
ware nicht neu. Eine Verbindung zu Rom und zur romischen 
Gemeinde wurde fur die Ignatiusbriefe immer wieder diskutiert. 
Moglich ware, dass es um die Etablierung des Monepiskopos in 
Rom geht.75 Man sollte bei diesen Uberlegungen jedoch auch 
die auffallige Adresse des ROmerbriefes berUcksichtigen, die 
vom ,,Vorsitz” der Gemeinde spricht, was im Gruf& noch einmal 
wiederholt und dadurch nachdrticklich hervorgehoben wird.76 
Die Intention der Ignatiusbriefe als fingierte oder redaktionell 
bearbeitete Sammlung konnte demnach auch im Blick auf die 
Stellung und den Anspruch der romischen Gemeinde im Kontext 
anderer oder aller christlichen Gemeinden zu bestimmen sein.77 
Geht man von einer pseudepigraphischen Sammlung aus, bleibt 
jedoch die schwierige Frage, fur die sich nur schwer eine 


befriedigende Antwort finden lasst, warum der oder die Falscher 
fur die Sammlung als Absender die Gestalt des Ignatius von 
Antiochia gewahit haben.78 Da die sparlichen Nachrichten Uber 
Ignatius von Antiochia kaum Ruckschlusse auf die historische 
Gestalt und ihr Ansehen in frihhchristlicher Zeit erlauben, ist eine 
befriedigende Antwort auf diese Frage nicht zu erwarten. 
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Zum historischen Kontext dieser Echtheitskritik vgl. 
Speyer (1971) 101f. Ein Uberblick zu den antiken 
Briefkorpora mit Angaben zum Stand der Diskussion 
um ihre Echtheit bei Klauck (2006) 108-130; vgl. Bauer 
(2011) 12f.; Sykutris (1931) 210-213. 


Anmerkungen dazu bei Bauer (2011) 22f. u. 26-29. 
Vgl. Bauer (2011) 26f.; Koskenniemi (1956) 29. 


Maf&gebend zum Phanomen noch immer Brox (1973) 
und ders. (1975); vorbereitet durch Speyer (1971) 171- 
305; zu Kontext und Hintergrund auch Speyer 
(1965/66); weiterfUhrende und neuere Literatur bei 
Brox (2002). Die Diskussion um die Echtheit 
neutestamentlicher und anderer fruhchristlicher 
Schriften und das Phanomen literarische Falschung und 
Pseudepigraphie im fruhen Christentum setzte 
ebenfalls im 17. Jh. ein und wurde im 19. Jh. mit 
besonderem Nachdruck gefuhrt. Zu aktuellen Fragen in 
der Diskussion um Pseudepigraphie und literarische 
Falschung im fruhen Christentum vgl. die Beitrage bei 
Frey (2009). 


Zu den fraglichen Corpora und Texten vgl. den 
Uberblick zu fruhchristlichen Briefen bei Klauck (2006) 
399-406 sowie Bauer (2011) 71-78. 


Zu den verschiedenen Absichten vgl. Brox (1975) 49-57. 


Differenziert dazu Brox (1975) 62-67 u. 117-119. 


Aus diesem Grund nehmen das Problem der 
Tauschungsabsicht und der Durchschaubarkeit der 
Falschung sowie damit verbundene Fragen auch in den 
genannten kritisch-wissenschaftlichen Untersuchungen 
zur fruhchristlichen Pseudepigraphie von Brox und 
Speyer einen breiten Raum ein. Vgl. dazu auch Pokorny 
(1984). 


Vgl. Brox (1975) 120-129; Speyer (1971) 186-192. 


Eine knappe Anmerkung zu diesem Problem der 
Forschungsgeschichte bei Speyer (1971) 100; zum 
Kontext vgl. ebd. 99-105. 


Zur Diskussion um die Ignatiusbriefe als literarische 
Fiktion und Produkt fruhchristlicher Pseudepigraphie 
vgl. die Uberblicke bei Lohr (2009) 107-109; Prostmeier 
(2002) 347; Schoedel (1985) 5-7; Schoedel (1992) 286- 
292; auBerdem Brent (2007) 95-143; sowie noch immer 
Funk (1883) 1-9. 


Vgl. Schoedel (1985) 3-5; Schoedel (1992) 345f.; Fischer 
(1958) 111-113; Lohr (2009) 105f.; Prostmeier (2002) 
346f.; Foster (2007) 81-84. 


Zur Uberlieferung der Ignatiusbriefe und den damit 
verbundenen Fragen vgl. Schoedel (1985) 3-5; Schoedel 
(1992) 345f.; Fischer (1958) 111-113; Lohr (2009) 105f.; 
Prostmeier (2002) 346f.; Foster (2007) 81-84; Brent 
(2007) 1-13. Auf Grundlage der handschriftlichen 
Uberlieferung werden drei (hauptsachliche) 
Rezensionen der Sammlung unterschieden, die sich in 
der Anzahl der Briefe, aber auch in Wortlaut und 
Umfang der (meisten) Briefe unterscheiden (unechte 
und interpolierte Briefe); neben der mittleren 
Rezension, sind eine sekundare kurzere und langere 
Rezension erkennbar. Eine Sonderrolle nimmt in der 
Uberlieferung (der mittleren Rezension) der Brief an die 


Romer ein. 


Zur Gemeindeverfassung, die in den Ignatiusbriefen 
vorausgesetzt bzw. entwickelt wird, und den damit 
verbundenen Fragen und Problemen vgl. Bauer/ 
Paulsen (1985) 29-31; Campenhausen (1963) 105-116; 
auRerdem Piepenbrink (2018). Naheres zur fruhen 
Entwicklung des kirchlichen Amtes neben 
Campenhausen (1963) auch Goppelt (1966) 121-138. 


Hubner (1997) und im Anschluss an ihn auch Lechner 
(1999) sehen den theologiegeschichtlichen Ort der 
Ignatiusbriefe in der Auseinandersetzung mit Noét von 
Smyrna und datieren die Briefe deshalb in die Jahre 
165-175. Eine insgesamt positive Wurdigung und 
zustimmende Rezeption fand HUbners Argumentation 
bei Schmithals (2009). Zu beachten ist, dass die 
Beurteilung der Ignatiusbriefe als pseudepigraphisch 
und als literarische Fiktion nicht zwingend eine 
Zustimmung zur theologiegeschichtlichen Einordnung 
und zur Datierung bei Hubner und Lechner bedeutet. 
Vgl. z.B. Prostmeier (2018) und Bauer (2018). 


So z.B. die kritisch-ablehnende Replik auf die Thesen 
von Hubner (1997) bei Lindemann (1997), Schdllgen 
(1998) und Edwards (1998). Lindemann (1997) 185f. 
stimmt zwar zu, dass die Briefe des Ignatius im Blick auf 
die Theologiegeschichte und die Entwicklung der 
kirchlichen Verfassung ein Ratsel bleiben, halt die 
Annahme der Authentizitat und eine Fruhdatierung 
aber dennoch fur die plausiblere Annahme. 


Eine umfangreiche Auseinandersetzung mit den von 
Brent (2006) vorgebrachten Einwanden und eine 
erneute Verteidigung der eigenen Position bei Lechner 
(2018). Beide sehen sich in ihrer Wertung und 
Datierung der Briefe durch die Einordnung in den 
Kontext des kulturellen und rhetorischen Phanomens 


,2Weite Sophistik” bestatigt. 


Die Frage der Einordnung der Ignatiusbriefe in die 
Theologiegeschichte und die kirchliche 
Verfassungsgeschichte des 2. Jahrhunderts begleitet die 
kritische Forschung als kontrovers diskutiertes Problem 
spatestens seit dem 17. Jahrhundert. 


Eine knappe Wurdigung der Positionen von Weijenborg 
(1969) und Rius-Camps (1977/1979) bei Schoedel (1985) 
Bf: 


Auch Origenes (hom. in Lc. 1) nennt Ignatius als zweiten 
Episkopos von Antiochia am Orontes, gibt aber keinen 
Namen seines Vorgangers. Die Apostolischen 
Konstitutionen nennen Evodius und Ignatius, wobei 
angegeben wird, Evodius sei von Petrus, Ignatius von 
Paulus eingesetzt worden (Const. Apost. 7,46). Vgl. dazu 
auch Foster (2007) 84-86. 


Vgl. Schmithals (2009) 183f. Nach Lindemann (1997) 186 
mussen die Frage der Datierung und der Authentizitat 
getrennt werden; Authentizitat und Spatdatierung 
schlieBen einander nicht aus. 


Lindemann (1997) 186 stimmt HUbner darin zu, dass die 
Briefe nicht in die fruhe Zeit des 2. Jh. datiert werden 
k6nnen, wenn auch nicht so spat wie von Hubner 
vermutet; zugleich halt er aber daran fest, dass die 
Briefe authentisch sind. 


Gemeinhin sieht man die Formulierung allein als 
ausreichend an, um sicher auf Kenntnis der Briefe des 
Ignatius bei Irenaeus zu schlieBen; vgl. Funk (1883) 11f. 
Fur Lechner (1999) 68f., Joly (1979) 100f. u. a. markiert 
das Zitat den terminus ante quem fur die Falschung der 
Briefe. Nach Lindemann (1997) 187 zeige das Zitat, dass 
Ignatius und seinen Briefen im letzten Viertel des 2. 


Jahrhunderts groe Autoritat zugestanden werde. Dies 
sei nicht denkbar, wenn die Briefe erst kurz zuvor als 
Produkte fruhchristlicher Pseudepigraphie entstanden 
waren. 


Fur den Polykarpbrief insgesamt vgl. die Kommentare 
von Bauer (1995) und Hartog (2006) 23-161; aufSerdem 
die Einfuhrungen von Dehandschutter (2009) und 
Holmes (2007). 


Der Gebrauch eines Sekretars ist durch die 
konventionelle Formulierung ypagw vUytv 61a... 
angezeigt; vgl. IgnPhid 11,2; IgnSm 12,1. Naheres zu 
Sekretar, Diktat und Entwurf bei der Abfassung von 
Briefen in der Antike auch Klauck (2006) 55-60; Bauer 
(2011) 24-26. 98. 370-377. 


Ahnlich, wenn auch ohne den Verweis auf Burrus als 
Sekretar, Bauer (1995) 31f. 


Auf solche KopialbUcher verweist auch Bauer (1995) 32. 
Zu Briefarchiven und KopialbUchern vgl. die 
Anmerkungen bei Roller (1933) 257-260. 


Die Formulierung tdc emttotoAdc Tyvatiou tac 
TIEUMOELOUG Hiv UT’ avtoG, kai GAAac doac eixouEv 
TIap’HUtv in Polyc 13,2 lasst Raum dafur, dass es mehr 
Briefe des Ignatius gibt, als dem Absender zur Hand 
sind und er seinem Schreiben beifugen kann. 


Zu diesen pseudepigraphischen Briefsammlungen als 
Ersatz verlorener authentischer Briefe vgl. Klauck (2006) 
112f.; Bauer (2011) 27f. 


Vgl. Rowekamp (2002) 553f. 
Vgl. Klauck (2006) 114. 117. 121f. 


Zur Diskussion um die Authentizitat des Polyc vgl. Funk 


(1883) 14-42; Hartog (2006) 27-32; Lechner (1999) 6-65. 
Zeugen fur Ansehen und Autoritat, die Polykarp von 
Smyrna schon sehr fruh beigemessen wurden, sind 
neben dem Bericht Uber sein Martyrium (MartPol) vor 
allem Irenaeus von Lyon (haer. 3,3,4), Tertullian (praescr. 
32) und Eusebius von Caesarea (hist. eccl/. 3,36,1; 5,20,6; 
5,24,16). Vgl. dazu auch die Ausfilhrungen bei Hartog 
(2006) 1-16. 


Vgl. Funk (1883) 30-36; Fischer (1958) 237f.; augerdem 
Bauer (1995) 21-33. 


Vgl. Funk (1883) 23-25; Fischer (1958) 237f. 
So die Kritik bei Funk (1883) 16-18; Hartog (2006) 28-30. 


Die Diskussion beruht auf der fragmentarischen 
Uberlieferung des griechischen Textes des 
Polykarpbriefes und reicht bis ins 17. Jahrhundert 
zuruck. Der Abschnitt Polyc 13,2 ist nur in der alten 
lateinischen Ubersetzung Uberliefert. Die Frage nach 
dem Geschick des Ignatius und seiner Begleiter ist hier 
formuliert mit: et de ipso Ignatio et de his qui cum eo 
sunt, quod agnoveritis, significate. Gegen das Argument, 
dass qui cum eo sunt Ignatius und seine Begleiter als 
noch lebend prasentiere, wird auf die vermutete 
griechische Vorlage ttepi avtob tob Tyvatiou kai ttepi 
TWV OUV AUTH verwiesen, die keine eindeutige zeitliche 
Bestimmung enthalte und deshalb nicht zwingend 
voraussetzte, dass Ignatius und seine Gefahrten bereits 
tot sind. Vgl. dazu Hartog (2006) 28. 


Eine Darstellung und Kritik der von Vdlter (1910) 
formulierten Argumentation mit Verweis auf das 
Martyrologium Romanum bei Bauer (1995) 18f. 


In den Ignatiusbriefen erscheinen Zosimus und Rufus 
nicht (und auch keine anderen Begleiter des Ignatius). 


Bauer/Paulsen (1985) 114 u. 122 meinen, dies liee sich 
dadurch erklaren, dass beide erst kurz vor der Abreise 
aus Troas und damit erst nach der Abfassung der Briefe 
zu Ignatius gestoBen seien. Nach Joly (1979) 28f. ist der 
Ignatius in Polyc 9,1 nicht mit dem als Absender der 
Ignatiusbriefe genannten Martyrer aus Antiochia 
identisch, sondern es handle sich um einen 
gleichnamigen Martyrer aus Philippi, der erst durch die 
Interpolation in Polyc 13 mit dem Absender der 
pseudepigraphischen Briefe identifiziert wurde. Dazu 
Hartog (2006) 30. 


Dazu Lechner (1999) 47-63; abwagend zu dieser 
Argumentation Schoedel (1987) 1-10. Zur Ublichen 
Konstruktion des Ausdrucks der Freude in der 
Corpuseroffnung des antiken Briefes vgl. Koskenniemi 
(1956) 75-77. 


Mafgebende Ausgabe fir die Ignatiusbriefe und den 
Polykarpbrief im Folgenden Fischer (1958); im Text bei 
Camelot (1958) und Lindemann/Paulsen (1992) keine 
fur die vorgetragene Argumentation relevanten 
Abweichungen. 


Die mit der in den Ignatiusbriefen skizzierten Situation 
des Absenders und dem Gefangenentransport 
verbundenen Probleme anerkennt auch Schoedel 
(1985) 11f., sieht sie aber nicht als ausreichenden 
Einwand gegen die Authentizitat der Briefe. Fraglich ist 
aber, ob mit Blick auf die kritischen Anfragen und die 
Tatsache, dass sich keine Parallelen zur Situation des 
Ignatius benennen lassen, der Hinweis genUgen kann, 
dass aus der Antike kaum Texte vorliegen, in denen ein 
Gefangener selbst seine Situation schildere. 


Fur Plin., ep. 10,96f. und das fruhe Vorgehen romischer 
Autoritaten und Institutionen gegen Mitglieder der 
christlichen Gemeinden zuletzt Reichert (2002) und 


Thraede (2004); beide korrigierend zu noch immer 
vorherrschenden alteren Ansichten Uber Verfolgung 
und Prozesse gegen Angehorige der christlichen 
Gemeinden. 


Zu den judischen Diasporaaufstanden vgl. Bringmann 
(2005) 261-272. 


In diesem Sinn auch Lindemann (1997) 185. Dennoch 
kommt er (ebd. 193) zu dem Urteil, dass man die 
skizzierte Situation fur real und die Briefe fur 
authentisch halten mUsse, da sich keine Grtinde ftir die 
Konstruktion einer derart ungewohnlichen (und 
unwahrscheinlichen) Situation in pseudepigraphischen 
Schreiben benennen lassen. Dazu merkt Schmithals 
(2009) 191 an, es gehe nicht an, aus der geringen 
Glaubwurdigkeit der Situation auf ihre Realitat zu 
schlieBen. 


Fur die divergierenden Einschatzungen in der Frage 
mdoglicher Beziehungen zwischen den Ignatiusbriefen 
und Lukians Tod des Peregrinos sowie zur Frage, was die 
Schrift fur das Problem der historischen 
Glaubwurdigkeit der Situation des Ignatius 
mdoglicherweise beitragen kann, vgl. Funk (1883) 13f.; 
Schoedel (1985) 175. 186. 215; Lechner (1999) 66f.; 
auferdem Brent (2006) 183-207. 


Diese Diskrepanz gesteht auch Brent (2006) 23-25 zu, 
sieht darin jedoch kein Argument gegen die 
Authentizitat der Ignatiusbriefe, sondern verweist auf 
unterschiedliche kulturelle und religidse Vorstellungen, 
die hinter den Texten stehen; vgl. dazu auch ebd. 312- 
318. 


Der Verweis auf die Ungleichzeitigkeit von 
Entwicklungen, wie z.B. bei Fischer (1958) 241, genugt 
fur sich allein nicht als Erklarung. 


Fur die Angaben im MartPol vgl. Hartog (2006) 171-186; 
Buschmann (1998) 37f. Als Episkopos von Smyrna 
erscheint Polykarp bei Irenaeus von Lyon und bei 
Eusebius von Caesarea. Zur Diskussion, ob Polykarp 
Episkopos war, insgesamt der Uberblick bei Hartog 
(2006) 9-11. 


So bereits Funk (1883) 24 u. 44-47; ahnlich Fischer 
(1958) 240f.; Bauer/Paulsen (1985) 113; zuletzt auch 
Piepenbrink (2018) 146; vgl. auch ebd. 133. 


Zur Frage, ob die Pastoralbriefe den einen Episkopos 
bereits kennen, vgl. Theobald (2013); insgesamt zur 
Gemeindeordnung der Pastoralbriefe Oberlinner 
(2007). 


Vgl. Bauer (2018) 96-98. 113-119. 125f.; auRerdem Reis 
(2005); Theobald (2016) 252-314. 


Zur Notiz in IgnEph 12,1 ist allerdings anzumerken, dass 
der im Neuen Testament Uberlieferte Eph kein 
authentischer Paulusbrief ist und dass Paulus die 
Epheser keineswegs in all seinen Briefen erwahnt. Vg]. 
dazu Bauer/Paulsen (1985) 38; Schoedel (1985) 73 Anm. 
7. 


Zu Fragen der Auslegung der Aussage, der Gruf& des 
Ignatius ergehe €v AMOOTOALKW XapaKThpt, vgl. 
Schoedel (1985) 137; Bauer (2018) 115-117. 


Dazu Bauer (2018) 97f.; zur Form der Praskripte der 
Ignatiusbriefe im Kontext antiker Briefkonvention und 
ihrer fruhchristlichen Transformation vgl. Bauer (2018) 
102-108. In Umfang und syntaktischer Komplexitat 
Ubertreffen die Praskripte der Ignatiusbriefe (mit 
Ausnahme von IgnPol) wohl alle anderen antiken und 
fruhchristlichen Briefe, einschlielich der Briefe des 
Corpus Paulinum. Zu Formular und formalen 


Konventionen des antiken (griechischen) Briefes vg]. 
Klauck (2006) 17-25; Bauer (2011) 44-51; auRerdem 
Koskenniemi (1956) 155-169; Exler (1923); fiir das 
paulinische Briefformular Schnider/Stenger (1987); 
modifizierend Bauer (2011) 78-88; zu anderen 
fruhchristlichen Briefen Bauer (2011) 88-90. 


Ausfuhrlicher bei Bauer (2018) 98-101 u. 109-113; 
ahnlich Schmithals (2009) 191; anders Lohr (2009) 117, 
der eine mangelnde Ausarbeitung und mehrfach 
auftauchende Anakoluthe (z.B. IgnEph 1,3; IgnMagn 2; 
IgnRom 1,1; IgnPhlid 7,2) als Hinweis auf die Abfassung 
in Haft und unter Zeitdruck betont, was die Briefe als 
Gelegenheitsschreiben einordnet. Dazu ist jedoch 
anzumerken, dass Anakoluthe ein Mittel rhetorischer 
Gestaltung sind und eine gewisse Formlosigkeit dem 
Briefstil (sermo humilis) geschuldet ist. Zum Briefstil 
Koskenniemi (1956) 44; Bauer (2011) 37f. u. 91-101. 


Die Anordnung der Briefe in den neueren Ausgaben der 
Briefe des Ignatius in der mittleren Rezension nach der 
Abfolge bei Eusebius von Caesarea folgt nicht der 
(uneinheitlichen) handschriftlichen Uberlieferung, in 
der fur IgnRom zusatzliche Besonderheiten zu 
berucksichtigen sind. Vgl. dazu die in Anm. 13 
angegebene Literatur. 


Vgl. Bauer (2018) 109f. 
Fur das Folgende Bauer (2018) 110. 
Vgl. dazu Bauer (2018) 110f. 


Vgl. Schoedel (1985) 39 u. 281f.; auRerdem Bauer/ 
Paulsen (1985) 23f. 


Zu Einheit der Gemeinde (unter dem einen Episkopos) 
als zentrales Thema der Ignatiusbriefe vgl. Schoedel 


(1985) 21f.; au&erdem Lohr (2009) 119-121; Foster 
(2007) 93-100. 


Ausfuhrlicher Bauer (2018) 111f. 
In diesem Sinn Bauer/Paulsen (1985) 57f. 


Fur die Interpretation der Aussage Uber das Leiden Jesu 
Christi in IgnEph /nscr. und fur die zentrale Bedeutung 
des Leidens Jesu Christi in der Theologie der 
Ignatiusbriefe vgl. Bauer/Paulsen (1985) 21; Schoedel 
(1985) 27f. u. 39; Prostmeier (2002) 348. 


Vgl. Bauer (2018) 112. 


Zur schwierigen Frage, in welchem Umfang der 
Verfasser der Ignatiusbriefe die paulinischen Briefe 
kennt, vgl. Foster (2007); Schoedel (1985) 9f.; Schoedel 
(1992) 307-309. Weitgehende Einigkeit besteht darUber, 
dass er zumindest Eph, 1Kor, 1Tim und 2Tim kennt; 
doch wird man davon ausgehen konne, dass er den 
R6m und wohl auch die meisten der ubrigen Briefe des 
Corpus Paulinum kannte. Vgl. dazu auch Bauer (2018) 
96-101. 


Leicht erkennbar sind Parallelen zwischen der 
vorpaulinischen Formel in R6m 1,3f. (ttepi toO viod 
avtob to yevouevou Ek omtépyatos Aavid kata oapxa, 
to opto8Evtoc vio BEod Ev SuvaueEL kata TveOpAa 
aytwouvns €& dvaotdcews vexpv, Inood Xptotod too 
kuptou NU@v) und IgnSm 1,1 (Eig TOV KUPLov HUOv 
AAnOWc évta Ek yEvouc Aauid Kata odpxa, Uidv BE00 
kata 8€Anua kal 6Uvautv), wohl ebenfalls IgnEph 18,2 
(EK OTLEPHatOS HEV Aaulé ttvevWatos S€ ayiou). Val. 
auch Schoedel (1985) 96f. 


Der Verfasser der Ignatiusbriefe ist allerdings dezidiert 
bemuht, den Eindruck einer Erhohungs- oder Zwei- 


Stufen-Christologie zu vermeiden; auch bereits Paulus 
wollte die von ihm rezipierte Formel nicht (mehr) in 
diesem Sinn verstanden wissen. 


Dazu Schoedel (1985) 124; Bauer/Paulsen (1985) 23f.; 
auferdem Foster (2007) 99f.; Lohr (2009) 124. 


Im Einzelnen bei Bauer (2018) 119-123. Zu den 
Vorgaben aus der antiken Briefpraxis und -konvention 
und zu ihrer Rezeption und Transformation im 
fruhchristlichen Brief vgl. die Literaturangaben in Anm. 
54. 


Zur Datumsangabe im antiken Brief vg!. Bauer (2011) 
51; Exler (1923) 78-100. Schoedel (1985) 191 meint, die 
Datumsangabe sei so zu erklaren, dass Ignatius damit 
den Adressaten in Rom einen Anhaltspunkt geben 
wollte, wann sie mit seiner Ankunft in der Stadt rechnen 
kOnnen. Mit der Datumsangabe am Ende des 
ROmerbriefes verbindet sich in der Diskussion um 
Authentizitat oder Pseudepigraphie die Frage, ob und 
wie sie sich zum (vermutlichen) Todesdatum des 
Ignatius verhalte; vgl. Bauer/Paulsen (1985) 79. Letztlich 
wird man einraumen mussen, dass darauf bezogene 
Spekulationen mulsig sind, da ebenso wie das Jahr auch 
der Tag des Todes des Ignatius unbekannt ist. 
Eintragungen in den diversen altkirchlichen 
Martyrologien mussen als historisch kaum belastbar 
eingeordnet werden. 


Zum Folgenden auch Bauer (2018) 123f. 
Vgl. Bauer (2018) 100. 


Lindemann (1997) 190 stellt die Forderung auf, dass, 
wer fur Pseudepigraphie pladiert, auch in der Lage sein 
musse, eine plausible Hypothese fur den Zweck der 
Abfassung anzubieten. Diese Forderung geht m. E. zu 


weit und berucksichtigt nicht, wie schwer es sein kann, 
auch fur sicher authentische Texte die Intention 
eindeutig zu bestimmen. Richtig aber ist, dass man sich 
Rechenschaft daruber geben muss, welche Absichten 
mit einer literarischen Fiktion verbunden sein konnten 


(!). 


So z.B. im Anschluss an bereits altere Vermutungen bei 
Schmithals (2009) 197. 


Die Frage, wie weit das ,Gebiet der Romer” und damit 
der ,Vorsitz" der Gemeinde reichen, ist freilich in der 
Forschung umstritten. Gewohnlich nimmt man an, dass 
lediglich ein relativ kleiner Raum bezeichnet werden 
soll, d.h. das Gebiet der Stadt Rom und allenfalls noch 
ihr unmittelbares Umland. Dies sei analog zu verstehen 
zu ,,Kirche von Antiochia in Syrien” in IgnPhld 10,1; 
IgnSm 11,1; IgnPol 7,1 bzw. ,,Kirche Syriens” in IgnEph 
21,2; IgnMagn 14; IgnTrall 13,1; IgnRom 9,1. So 
Schoedel (1985) 165f.; vgl. auch Schoedel (1992) 334f.; 
Bauer u. Paulsen (1985) 68f. 


Ein m.E. plausibler und bedenkenswerter Versuch dazu 
bei Prostmeier (2018). 


Kritische Anmerkungen dazu bei Schdllgen (1998) 17- 
20, der die Autoritat des Ignatius als Martyrer kaum fur 
ausreichend halt, um mit ihm theologische Positionen 
zu verteidigen oder disziplinare Neuerungen 
einzufuhren. 
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Redaktionsgeschichte und Fiktion in der 
Briefsammlung von Nilus Ankyranus 


Luciano Bossina 


Abstract 


The Correspondence attributed to Nilus of Ancyra contains more 
than a thousand letters: just because of its size alone, it should 
therefore constitute one of the most important historical 
sources of the Late Antiquity. From an editorial point of view, the 
research conditions are not optimal. But the most serious 
problems do not concern the textual criticism: it can be proved 
that these letters (at least in large part) were not written by 
Nilus. In all likelihood, many of these texts are nothing more 
than a redactional product, representing a gigantic and hitherto 
misunderstood historical fiction. Much research remains to be 
done in order to assess the level of historical reliability of this 
source. But the time has come to look at the question of 
authenticity from a new (and less inquisitorial) perspective: 
What is the literary goal of this epistolary fiction? How does it fit 
into the framework of Church politics between the fifth and sixth 
centuries? Is it the creation of a local cult or a school exercise? 


1 Briefe und Archive 


Wie bei jeder antiken Schrift ist auch bei Briefwechseln die 
wichtigste Frage nicht so sehr, wer den Text verfasst hat, 
sondern vielmehr, wer ihn bewahrt, geordnet und Uberliefert hat. 
Diese Frage gewinnt bei Briefen durch die Textsorte zusatzlich 
an Bedeutung, da sie in den meisten Fallen ursprunglich ein 
privates Ziel haben und per definitionem ein beweglicher und 
einzigartiger Gegenstand sind. 

Die Analogien zwischen antiker und moderner 
Schriftproduktion, zumindest bis zur Erfindung des Buchdrucks, 
erlauben es uns, die Entstehung antiker Episteln mithilfe eines 
theoretischen Referenzmodells zu betrachten. Das passendste 
Modell bietet Francesco Petrarca: Die 
Uberlieferungsbedingungen seiner ausfiihrlichen 


Briefsammlung ermoglichen es, den Kompositionsprozess und 
die Uberlieferungsdynamik alter Episteln zu verstehen. 

Was die Epistulae Familiares betrifft, so wissen wir, dass 
Petrarca die Ausarbeitung eines Briefes auf drei Stufen 
verteilte.! (a) Zuerst verfasste er einen Entwurf und bearbeitete 
den Text, bis er die gewUnschte Form hatte. (b) Von diesem 
inhaltlich und sprachlich-stilistisch Uberarbeiteten Exemplar 
erstellte er dann zwei verschiedene Kopien in bereinigter Form: 
[b1] eine Kopie fur den spezifischen Adressaten (die sogenannte 
transmissiva) und [b2] eine Kopie fur sein privates Archiv (die 
sogenannte transcripta in ordine). (c) In einer dritten Phase, bei 
der Vorbereitung der Briefe fur die Verdffentlichung, nahm 
Petrarca die im Archiv hinterlegte Kopie und unterzog sie einer 
grUndlichen literarischen Bearbeitung: 


[a] Entwurf 
[b] definitive Fassung 
[zwei Kopien] 
transmissiva transcripta in ordine 
[fiir den Adressaten] [fiir sein eigenes Archiv] 
[c] bearbeitete Fassung 


[fiir die Verdffentlichung] 
Es handelt sich um einen Prozess, der dazu diente, alle 


kontingenten Elemente aus dem Text zu entfernen, d. h. alle 
Elemente, die den urspringlichen Kontext und die spezifischen 
Zielsetzungen ausmachten und die angesichts der 
Veroffentlichung nicht mehr von Interesse waren.2 In dieser 
letzten Fassung sprach er nicht mehr den e/nze/nen Adressaten 
an, an den der ursprungliche Brief gerichtet war, sondern alle 


moglichen Leser - der Gegenwart und der Zukunft. Daher 
verschwanden Daten oder wurden retuschiert, Zahlen verloren 
an Genauigkeit und wurden zu ungenauen Mengen; die zwar 
eleganten, aber keineswegs klassischen Sprachformen wurden 
an Ciceros angepasst usw. Giorgio Pasquali spricht in einer 
treffenden Formulierung von einem Ubergang ,,von der Zeit zur 
Ewigkeit“3. 

Manchmal musste Petrarca auch echte Fehler korrigieren: In 
einem Brief (Fam. II 1,12), in dem er Uber Sokrates schreibt, hat 
er seltsamerweise vergessen, dass der Philosoph durch den 
Schierlingsbecher starb. In der fur die Verdffentlichung 
vorgesehenen Fassung wird der Fehler behoben.4 In einem Fall 
(Fam. XVI 6) sind glicklicherweise sogar alle drei 
Kompositionsstufen erhalten: der Entwurf (Vat. /at. 3196), die 
Textfassung fur den Adressaten und die definitive Bearbeitung. 
Von der ersten bis zur letzten Stufe ist der Brief fast nicht 
wiederzuerkennen.° 

Petrarcas Briefe stellen daher ein sehr aufschlussreiches 
Referenzmodell dar und zeigen, dass hinter jeder 
Vveroffentlichten’ Briefsammlung immer ein Archiv steht. 

Auf dem Gebiet der Epistolographie der Spatantike finden 
sich mehrere gesicherte Zeugnisse eines vergleichbaren 
literarischen Entwicklungsprozesses. Libanios bezieht sich 
ausdrucklich auf sein privates Briefarchiv. Er nennt es BtBALov, 
eine Art ,,Kopialbuch”, in dem er die erhaltenen und die 
gesendeten Briefe aufbewahrt.® Ein derartiges Archiv war auch 
nutzlich, um Beschwerden entgegenzutreten: Einem aufgrund 
eines vermeintlich unbeantworteten Briefes gereizten 
Korrespondenten konnte Libanios dank seines BiBAtov 
beweisen, dass er das Antwortschreiben tatsachlich verfasst 
hatte, dieses dann aber offenbar beim Versand verloren 
gegangen war.’ Damit nicht genug: Um seine Korrespondenten 
nicht zu beleidigen, war Libanios sogar bereit, im Archiv ihren 
Namen zu andern. So versprach er z. B. dem ,,Eustochios”, einen 
Brief mit einem Angriff gegen ihn unter dem Namen 
,Eustathios” im Kopialbuch abzulegen. Dieses Beispiel ist 
besonders eindrucklich, denn alle seine Korrespondenten 


wussten, dass Libanios eine Kopie seiner gesendeten Briefe 
aufbewahrte, um sie spater zu verdffentlichen. Eustochios 
befurchtete daher, dass der an ihn gerichtete Angriff von einem 
breiteren Leserkreis gelesen werden wurde, und bat Libanios 
darum, den Brief zu zerstéren (€EaAetyetv). Libanios weigerte 
sich, die Epistel aus dem Archiv zu loschen, versprach aber, den 
Empfanger in der verdffentlichten Fassung mit dem fiktiven 
Namen ,,Eustathios” zu bezeichnen (6voua avt Ovoyatoc 
KELOETAL. TIAVTWC SE TOUTO PaSLov, EEEAPETV LEV EVOTOXLOV, 
elocASetv S€ EVotdOtov).8 Es ist AuRerst bedeutend, dass der 
Brief mit dem Angriff tatsachlich unter dem fiktiven Namen 
,Eustathios” Uberliefert wurde,? was allerdings fur diejenigen 
problematisch ist, die diese Dokumente als prosopografische 
Quelle verwenden mochten. Aber Libanios war schonungslos 
genug, um nicht nur die Epistel mit dem retuschierten Namen in 
seinem Archiv zu behalten, sondern auch den nachfolgenden 
Brief, der den wahren Empfanger verrat. So wissen wir heute, 
wer (und wie empfindlich) der echte Adressat war. 

Ahnliche Produktionsmechanismen kann man fiir andere 
Briefsammlungen der Spatantike voraussetzen. Auch Synesios 
hinterlegte seine eigenen Briefe in einem Privatarchiv 
(Emnueptdec), das er sehr sorgfaltig pflegte [ep. 5: 25,15-16 
Garzya: kav taic EmnuEptoL, Tepl Ac EoTtlovUdsaka, trv ETLOTOANYV 
évapyooas KtA.].19 Héchstwahrscheinlich muss man 
ausschliefen, dass er selbst eine offizielle und revidierte 
Fassung seiner Briefe verdffentlichte,'1 aber der posthume 
Herausgeber des Briefwechsels, wer auch immer er gewesen ist, 
hat diese €pnuEepidec zweifellos verwendet.12 

Auch der Bischof Ennodius gibt ausdrucklich an, dass er 
Kopien seiner eigenen Briefe ,,/ibellis propriis” aufbewahre’3, 
wahrend man einem Brief von Marcellus Ankyranus, der im 
Panarion von Epiphanios Uberliefert ist, entnehmen kann, dass 
im Rahmen der theologischen Debatten und der 
Haresieprozesse der alten Kirche die Aufbewahrung einer Kopie 
der eigenen Schriften auch eine Mafinahme gegen die 
Falschung des Textes darstellen konnte.!4 

Ein weiteres hochinteressantes Beispiel ist in der 


Korrespondenz von Gregor von Nazianz zu finden, und zwar in 
den vier aufeinanderfolgenden Briefen an seinen Neffen 
Nikobulos (epp. 51-54), die eine Art programmatisches Manifest 
der Epistolographie darstellen.15 In dieser Serie fallt besonders 
die ep. 53 auf, in der Gregor ausdrucklich auf den Briefwechsel 
mit Basilios von Casarea verweist: ,,Da ich den grofBen Basilios 
immer hoher als mich geachtet habe, achte ich ihn hoher auch 
jetzt [Aci tpottunoas Euautod tov HEyav Baoiletov... kai viv 
TIPOTLUW]. Deshalb werde ich zuerst seine Briefe und danach 
meine setzen [Ata toUto T1poGEic tac EkEivou ETILOTOAGG, TAG 
éudc UTtotlOnyt]"”. Diese Worte enthalten nicht nur eine 
allgemeine Wertschatzung seines Freundes, sie beziehen sich 
hdchstwahrscheinlich auf eine von Gregor selbst organisierte 
Ausgabe, in der zuerst die Briefe von Basilios und dann die von 
Gregor veroffentlicht wurden. Daraus folgt, dass Gregor fur die 
Erstellung einer solchen Ausgabe nicht nur die von Basilios 
erhaltenen Briefe, sondern auch die an ihn gesendeten in 
seinem Archiv aufbewahrt haben muss. 16 

Unabhangig von den Unterschieden in Sprache und 
historischem Kontext zeigen alle diese Beispiele, dass die 
Briefliteratur der Spatantike nach dem gleichen redaktionellen 
Vorgang wie bei Petrarca gesammelt, bearbeitet und uberliefert 
wurde, und bestatigen daher, dass eine schon in der Antike 
verdffentlichte Briefsammlung immer auf der Basis eines 
Archivs steht. 


2 Die Briefsammlung von Nilus Ankyranus und 
ihre Besonderheiten 


Dieses Modell wird allerdings problematisch, sobald man die 
gigantische Briefsammlung von Nilus Ankyranus betrachtet, 17 
einen der umfangreichsten Briefwechsel der Spatantike mit 
uber tausend Episteln. Die Briefe sind in drei Hauptsammlungen 
uberliefert: Die erste findet sich in einer von der Schule des 
Nilus Rossanensis niedergeschriebenen Handschrift, dem 
Ottobonianus graecus 250 (10. Jh.). Dieses Uberaus bedeutende 


Zeugnis durfte ursprunglich etwa tausend auf drei Bucher 
verteilte Briefe enthalten haben (ungefahr 330 fiir jedes Buch). 
Leider ist das ganze erste Buch der Handschrift wegen einer 
materiellen Lucke verloren.18 

Jean Gribomont hat zwei weitere ausfUhrliche Sammlungen 
identifiziert:19 die sogenannte Collection Poussines, eine im Laur. 
plut. IX 18 (12. Jh.) Uberlieferte Sammlung von 355 Briefen, die 
Pierre Poussines (Possinus) flr seine im 17. Jh. verdffentlichte 
Ausgabe verwendet hat,29 und die Sammlung der ,,214 Briefe”. 

Der letzte Herausgeber der Korrespondenz, der beruhmte 
Gelehrte und Prafekt der Vatikanischen Bibliothek Leone Allacci, 
versammelte in seiner 1668 erschienenen und spater von Migne 
nachgedruckten Edition2! alle verwertbaren Materialien, 
beginnend mit den zwei erhaltenen Buchern des Ottobonianus. 
Er fugte diesen alles hinzu, was er in anderen vatikanischen 
Handschriften finden konnte (vor allem aus einem Zeugnis der 
214 Briefe”, dem Vaticanus gr. 653, 14. Jh).22 SchlieBlich gab 
Allacci eine Ausgabe in 4 Buchern (drei langere und ein viertes 
als Appendix) mit insgesamt 1054 Episteln heraus. 

Allein wegen seines Umfangs konnte dieses gigantische 
Werk eine der bedeutendsten Quellen fur die Geschichte 
Kleinasiens zwischen dem 4. und dem 5. Jahrhundert darstellen. 
Aber sobald man die Briefe einer Text- und Quellenkritik 
unterzieht, werfen sie Fragen von zentraler Bedeutung auf. 
Unter editorischen Gesichtspunkten reicht es aus, ein paar Folia 
des Ottobonianus zu Uberprifen, um Allaccis haufige Fehler bei 
der Kollation zu erkennen. Das ist aber nicht das 
schwerwiegendste Problem: Vielmehr weisen die Briefe 
komplexe und scheinbar unentwirrbare historische und 
redaktionelle Inkoharenzen auf, die die allgemeine 
Glaubwtrdigkeit des Gesamttextes gefahrden. 

Der erste zu beachtende Aspekt betrifft die haufige wértliche 
Ubereinstimmung zwischen Nilus-Briefen und Werken anderer 
Autoren. Es geht nicht um Anspielungen oder gelegentliche, 
wenn auch stillschweigende, Zitate: Es geht um eine 
umfangreiche Exzerpte-Produktion. Ganze Passagen von Gregor 
von Nazianz, Basilios von Caesarea, Gregor von Nyssa oder 


Johannes Chrysostomos (um nur die Hauptautoren zu nennen) 
werden wortgetreu, aber ohne den geringsten Hinweis in die 
Nilus-Briefe inkorporiert und haufig fallt die Lange des Briefes 
mit der des Exzerpts zusammen.23 

Ein gutes Beispiel ist in der Epistel I 32 zu finden: Nilus 
schreibt an einen gewissen Zosimos Oikonomos, aber der ganze 
Brief ist lediglich ein Auszug aus der 21. Rede des Gregor von 
Nazianz: 


Greg. Naz. or. 21, 15 (PG 35,1097 D) Ep. 132 Zwoipw oikovouw 
PTV TOOTO FEV ERWY ETTAT i Pev PauAo taxlota av Katayvoth 


yap oUtw¢ Exw Ev Toic GyPtBOAotec, Kai tod ayaGod- 6 Sé ayaGdc oUSE tod 
VEUELV XPfival TIPO TO PAavEpwriov, KaKkod padiwe. Td yap cig Kakiav ovX 
Kai GTIOyLVWOKELV HOAAov, f EtoLpov, oUSE Eic UT6VOLAaV 


KATAYLVWOKELV TOV UTTALtIWV. ‘O pév  eUXEpsc.24 
yap kakoc taxLota dv katayvoin Kat 

tod ayabod- 6 aya8dcg Sé o0SE Tod 

kako0 padiwe. To yap eicg kakiav oux 

EtOLPOV, OVSE Eig UTIOVOLAV EUXEPEG. 

“O SE oUk Et AOyos, GAA’ Epyov Eotiv, 

oUSE UTIOVOLG Tic AvEEETAOTOG, GAAG 

TILOTLG KEKNPUYHEVN. 


Der Vergleich der beiden Texte lasst keinen Zweifel: Im (sehr 
kurzen) Brief I 32 gibt es kein einziges Wort, das nicht aus der 
Quelle stammt, mit der einzigen, vernachlassigbaren Ausnahme, 
dass das Wort kakoc durch wavAos ersetzt wird. Dieses Beispiel 
zeigt die Besonderheit der (angeblichen) Nilus-Briefe. Gregors 
Worte haben einen sprichwortlichen Charakter und es ist nicht 
Uberraschend, dass sie immer wieder zitiert und aktualisiert 
wurden: Sie finden sich beispielsweise in den dem Johannes 
Damascenus zugeschriebenen Sacra Parallela25. Spater wurden 
sie von Theophylakt von Ohrid ebenfalls wortlich zitiert, der aber 
so gewissenhaft war, seine Quelle ausdriicklich anzufthren.26 
Der Fall des Nilus-Briefes ist jedoch anders: Der Text wird weder 
als Spruchweisheit noch als explizites Zitat dargestellt. Der Brief- 
Charakter dieser kurzen Notiz scheint eindeutig fiktiv zu sein. 
Selbst aus der Qualifikation des Empfangers kann man eine 


Anspielung herauslesen. Im ursprunglichen Kontext berichtet 
Gregor von Athanasius’ Feinden, insbesondere von Georg von 
Kappadokien, der Athanasius’ Verbannung ausnutzte, um 
dessen Platz als Bischof von Alexandria einzunehmen. Bevor er 
aber Bischof wurde, war Georg fur die Versorgung der Armee 
verantwortlich gewesen (Ueiwv KpeWv UTIOSoyxea yeveo@al, oic 
TO OTPATLWILKOV TpEWETAal)27. Ist es ein Zufall, dass der Nilus- 
Brief an einen oikovoyos gerichtet ist? 

Angesichts der Haufung von Fallen wie diesem ist es daher 
unvermeidlich zu fragen, ob es sich um ,,Autor-Exzerpte” oder 
um redaktionelle AuszUge handelt. Anders gesagt, ob Nilus 
selbst und bewusst Texte von seinen schon autoritativ 
gewordenen Vorgangern exzerpiert hat, die es ihm erlaubten, 
die Fragen seiner Korrespondenten zu beantworten, oder ob die 
Herstellung solcher Episteln auf einen spateren und 
ausschlieflich redaktionellen Ursprung zurUckgeht. 

Wir werden auf dieses Problem zuruckkommen. Zunachst 
muss jedoch festgestellt werden, dass ein ahnliches Phanomen 
nicht nur zwischen den Nilus-Briefen und anderen Autoren, 
sondern auch innerhalb des Nilus-Korpus selbst auftritt: Es gibt 
namlich Briefe von Nilus, deren Text mit anderen Stellen seiner 
eigenen Werke identisch ist. 

Die interessantesten Falle finden sich im Traktat de 
monastica exercitatione (=ME: PG 79,720-809), in dem Nilus ein 
speculum des guten Monchs darlegt, nachdem er die 
Entartungen des Ménchtums seiner Zeit heftig kritisiert hat.28 Es 
gibt knapp drei&ig Nilus-Briefe um einen thematischen und 
textuellen Kern, der einer Stelle des Traktats perfekt entspricht. 
Hier ein Beispiel Uber die ,,Liebe zur Philosophie”: 


Ep. II 257 Kwyaoiw tpeoButépw: ME 75 (PG 79,809): 


emtOuu Las, Ff Thc piAapyupiac TIpOG dla Try TpooTtaGEtav, Kal dpyetv tac 
EQUTOV TIAVTA VEUEL TA aioONthpla ths aicOnoEtc MapaoKEUACEL, dow 

Wuxfic Kal TOO OWHATOG, TéGW PAAAOV PGAAOV O Tis PLADGOYias EpwC 

0 Epwe tig KaTA XpLotov piAoooyias atotdgacGat kai toic aioOntoic, kai 
AaTtoTaEacGatl TApACKEUGOEL TOV Tdic aioOnoeot MoLnoEt tov voov 
vobv, oU povov toigc aic@ntoic, AAAG PETAPOLOV apTIaGwv avTOV Kai TH 


kai autaig taic aic@roeot, TWV VONTWV TIpocaGXOAWV Bewpia; 
HETAPOLov apTdqwv avtov kai TH OOOO 
TWv ovpaviwv TIpocaGXOAWV 

Oewpia;29 


Das Phanomen ist sehr umfangreich und betrifft einen 
wesentlichen Teil des Traktats, wie der folgende synoptische 
Vergleich zeigt: 
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Das haufige Vorkommen solcher Parallelen fuhrt zwangslaufig 
zu der Frage, welcher Version die chronologische Prioritat 
zuerkannt werden sollte - den Briefen oder dem Traktat. 

Schon Francisco Maria Suares (Suaresius), der editor princeps 
der monastischen Werke von Nilus, hat das Problem erkannt, 
lie es aber unbeantwortet.39 Spater sprach sich Johannes 
Fessler fir die zeitliche Prioritat von ME aus, aus dem die Briefe 
,ad verbum translatae“ seien.31 Karl Heussi hingegen, der 
Verfasser der bis heute einzigen wissenschaftlichen 
Monographie Uber Nilus, stellte die grundsatzliche 
Glaubwurdigkeit der Korrespondenz nicht in Frage und war der 
Ansicht, der Traktat bestehe an vielen Stellen aus einem 
»geschickten”, ,gedankenlosen” und deshalb ,ssekundaren” 
Text.32 

Wenn wir nun auf den Entwicklungsprozess zuruckkommen, 
der zu Beginn beschrieben wurde, und somit auf die zentrale 
Bedeutung eines Archivs, so kOnnte man sich das folgende 
Szenario zumindest theoretisch vorstellen: (a) Die 
Korrespondenten von Nilus schreiben ihm eine Reihe von 
Fragen: wie man sich benehmen soll, wie man diesen oder jenen 
emotionalen Impuls beherrscht, wie man bestimmte 
Bibelstellen interpretieren kann usw.? (b) Nilus beantwortet die 
einzelne Frage des einzelnen Korrespondenten und behalt, genau 
wie Libanios, Synesios, Gregor oder Petrarca, eine Kopie des 
Briefes in seinem ,,Kopialbuch”. (c) Zuletzt verwandelt er 
Einzelfalle in allgemeine Uberlegungen: Die Episteln werden aus 
dem Archiv entnommen, die historischen Elemente und 
Hinweise geloscht und der Verfasser bringt die ursprunglichen 
Brief-Texte in die neue Form des Traktats, sodass auch seine 
eigenen Briefe -um die Worte Pasqualis zu verwenden - ,,von 
der Zeit zur Ewigkeit” Ubergehen. 


3 Der Brief II 66 an Gallus als Analysemodell 


Wir werden auf die Glaubwurdigkeit dieses Szenarios 
zuruckkommen. Zuerst ist jedoch festzuhalten, dass es noch 
kompliziertere Falle gibt. Fur ep. II 66 k6nnen z. B. zwei 
verschiedene Parallelen identifiziert werden, d. h. nicht nur zu 
einer Stelle von ME, sondern auch zum Text eines anderen 
Autors. 

Es lohnt sich daher, diesen Fall einer detaillierteren Analyse 
zu unterziehen. Wahrend ihrer Reise nach Agypten machen die 
beiden Patriarchen Abraham (Genesis 12,4) und Joseph (Genesis 
37,12) dreimal Zwischenstation: in Haran, Hebron und Dothan. 
Aufgrund ihrer (angeblichen) etymologischen Bedeutung 
unterzieht Nilus die drei hebraischen Toponyme einer 
allegorischen Auslegung, wonach die drei Etappen der Reise von 
Xappav nach Aw@aeiy zum Bild eines asketischen Weges 
werden. Auf diese Weise ermahnt Nilus in ep. II 66 einen 
gewissen Monch Gallus, sich von familiaren Bindungen zu 
befreien (was im monastischen Kontext verstandlicherweise ein 
viel beachtetes Thema war) und den bereits begonnenen 
asketischen Weg nicht aufzugeben: 


ep. I] 66 FaAAw povay® 


Ti oot 6wEAOG Tic Eevitetac Kai to Tovou TG AoKNnoEWS 
Kal Ths TOAAAs taAatmtwptac, TaAtv th Kapdia eic 
AiyuTttov otpepouEevy, Kal KaBEKGotNv oxESov NuEpav 6La 
TWV ETLLOTOADV Toic CikELOLG TPOCOHWOOVTL, Kai tT 
SLamtUpwW PiATpW Thc ouyyEevEetac ATIOOMAAAOHEVY) THG 
TEAELOTNTOG; Taxa yap OUK fhkKoUGac to Kupiou 
eTILTLU@VtOC th Mapia év toic ouyyeveouv(4) EmZntouon 
autov, kal tov piobvta Tatepa ff UNTEpa UTEP AUTOV, 
Kplvovtos avdéLov Eautod, Kail 51a tTHv Adywv TOUTWV 
Apapotwe EkAELWLv TOV GUYYEVLKDV UTIOTLOEHEVOU 
Seoudv; Ei yoOv KataAgAotmas trv Xappav, ottep 
EPUNVEVETAL TPWYAN, TOOTO SE OnHaivel tac aidBroetc, kai 
EK TH|G KOLAdSoc XEBpwv EEAAVEG, TOUTEOTL THV TaTtELVvay 
Epywv thc auaptiac, kal €k Tic Eprfyou, ka’ Av yivovtat 
TIAGVAL, OTIEDOOV HETOLKLOGAval KATA TOUG TlatpLapxac, Eic 
Aw@aeiy, TOUTEOTL Eig THY kav EKAELWLY THG CAPKLKAG 
TipooTtaGetiac. AwBaeiy yap ikavn EkAELWic EpuNnvEevEtal, 


fomtep emtuyetv AywviZovtat MavtEs ool OpEyovtat THC 
Hakaplwtatns amasetac.33 


Die gesamte Auslegung basiert auf einer Reihenfolge dreier 
Elemente: hebrdischer Ortsname, entsprechende griechische 
Ubersetzung, allegorische Bedeutung: 


Ortsname ,Ubersetzung” Allegorische Bedeutung 
¥ : poirhemineeseioeee rei ae 
— Fattxourc} ver Si re ‘at 
measur : eee pee edi 
——eomm KA ELL ikavi] fleischliche Leidenschaft 
Bap kik poorer] 


Dasselbe Bild kommt auch in ME 44-45 (PG 79,773 D-776 A) vor, 
wo die gesamte Reise von Xappav nach Aw@8aeiy mit analogen 

Ergebnissen als progressiver Befreiungsprozess von familiaren 
Bindungen interpretiert wird. 


ME 44-45 (PG 79,773-776) 


AmtfASov EvtedOev, KOU yap auTMv AEyovtwv: 
NopevOdpev eic AoBaip. AoBaiy Sé Eppunvevetat EKAELLG 
ikavr) St6aoKwv tov Ev Toic Tlepi TO Opa pirov ETL 
TIAQVWHEVOV, OTL OOK EoTLv GAAWG ETILTUYX ELV TAG 
TEAELOTNTOG, UN ikavidc EKAELTIOVTa Thy Tlepi Ta OikEta Thc 
oapkos TIpooTtaBetav. [45] Kav yap amtoAimn trv Xapav, 
OTLEP ONHalveEL tac aicOnoetc: TeWyAal yap Epunvevovtat, 
Kal Ek Ti}G KoLAdSoc XEBpwv EEEAGOL, THv tartewav Epywv, 
Kal Ek Tic Epnyou, ka’ Av A TAdvn yivetat tH Cntobvtt 
Thy teAgiwotv: €ic S€ thv ikavryy EkAELWev UN HETOLKNON, 
oUSEV S6WEAOG AUTH Ths yakpdc taAatmtwpiac, Sa to TepL 
Thv OUYYEVELAV PIATPOV ATINOPAALOHEVW TAS TEAELOTHTOG. 
OU unv aAAd kal O KUpLog ETtttl vy TH BeotoKw Mapia ev 
Totc ouyyevéow34 avaZntovon avtov Kai tov PUobvta 
TOV TIATEpA A UNTEpa UTIEP aAUTOV AvdELov EaUTOD Kpivwv, 
TIPETTOVTWG EKAELWLY TOV OUYYEVLKOV UTIOTLOETAL SEGUDV. 


Abgesehen von kleinen Unterschieden in der 
Argumentationsstruktur sind die beiden Texte nahezu identisch: 


Ep. I 66 ME 44-45 


tadatmwotas, [...] kal tH StaTtUpwW TaAatmtwptac, 61a tO Trept trv 
iATPW Th ouyyevelac OUYYEVELAV PIATPOV ATINOMAALOHEVW) 
ATIOOPAAAOHEVW) TG TEAELOTNTOG TiG TEAELOTNTOG 


ETILTLUMVTOG Th Mapia €v totic 8eotoKw Mapia Ev totic ouyyeveotv 
ouyyevetoLv ErttGntovon autov, kai Tov avaGntovon avtov kai Tov P\Aodvta 
MWUoOvta TAaTEpa fF UNTEpa UTEP AUTOV, TOV TIaTEpa FA UNTEpa UTEP AUTOV 
Kpivovtoc avdé.ov €autod, kai Sta THV  avdEtov Eautod Kplvwy, MpETIOVTWG 
Adywv TOUTWY Apapotwe EKAELLV TOV EkKAELIPLV TMV OUyyEVLKWY UTtoTiBEetat 


OUYYEVLKMV UTIOTLOEHEVOU SEGUWV; SEouWv 


EPUNVEVETAL TPWYAN, TOOTO Sé ONAlvEL ONHALvEL TAG aicdrjoetc: Tp@yAat yap 
Tas aic@noetc, EPUNVEVOVTAL 


, 


TOUTEOTL THY TaTELvy Epywv Tic Tv Tartew@y Epywy kai €k Thc EPyOU, 
Quaptiac kai €k thc Epyyou, ka8’ Ay ~—s ka’ AAW FA TA yivetat TM Gntobvte 
yivovtal TtAdvat Trv TeAELWoLv 


Tratptapxac, cic AwOaeiy, toutéott cic [...] ur ikavdc ékAeittovta thy Tepl ta 
Try ikavry EKAELWLV TAG OAPKLKAG oiketa tis capKdc poo dGeLav. [...]- 
TipoottaGetac eic 6€ thy ikavyy EKAELWLv UN 


m9 ET OKO] 


Der Unterschied liegt beim Adressaten des Textes: Im Brief 
wendet sich Nilus an einen spezifischen Mo6nch, im Traktat an 
jeden Leser (und deshalb zielen seine Worte dort auf universelle 
GUultigkeit). Zudem muss darauf hingewiesen werden, dass es 
sich nicht um eine originare Interpretation von Nilus handelt. 
Dieselbe Auslegung findet sich in den Werken des Philo von 
Alexandria (vor allem in den Abhandlungen De migratione 
Abrahami und Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat) - mit den 
gleichen Etymologien, den gleichen Allegorien, dem gleichen 
Bild der Reise: 


Ortsname ,Ubersetzung” Allegorische Bedeutung 


Xappav Hohle [tpwyAn] die Sinne [aic@rjoetc]35 


natant: E ee nie é 
ooo Att tka] nicht zur Tugend fiihrt [4 
oo} TIPOG APETV 
ouvepyet]37 


Wie lasst sich dann die Entstehung der zwei Nilus-Texte 
erklaren? Wenn man das zu Beginn entworfene Modell 
anwendet und die Existenz eines Archivs postuliert, in dem Nilus 
eine Kopie seiner eigenen Briefe aufbewahrte, mUsste man 
folgenden Entwicklungsprozess annehmen: 1. Ein gewisser 
Gallus schreibt an Nilus, um ihm sein wachsendes Unbehagen 
gegenuber der Wahl des monastischen Lebens zu beichten. 2. 
Nilus erinnert sich an die Worte des Philo und fordert mit dem 
Bild der Reise nach Agypten Gallus brieflich dazu auf, seine 
Zweifel abzulegen und den begonnenen asketischen Weg 
fortzusetzen. 3. Nilus fertigt dann eine Kopie des Briefes an und 
legt sie in seinem Archiv ab. 4. Spater, als er beschlieBt, die 
Schrift de monastica exercitatione zu verfassen, nimmt er die alte 
Epistel aus dem Archiv wieder auf und verarbeitet sie in einem 
neuen Traktat von allgemeiner und nicht mehr nur individueller 


Gultigkeit: 
1. [Brief von Gallus an Nilus] 
Philo 
2. Antwort von Nilus 
3. [Brief von Nilus und Gallus] [Archiv von Nilus] 
4. Briefsammlung || 66 


De. mon. exerc. 44-45 
Diese Hypothese, die vor dem Hintergrund der anderen 


bereits erwahnten spatantiken Briefsammlungen durchaus 


uberzeugend erscheint, setzt also voraus, dass die Briefe der 
Ausarbeitung des Traktats vorangehen. Es gibt jedoch 
gravierende Einwande, die dies wiederum vollkommen 
unwahrscheinlich machen. 


4 Historische und philologische Problematiken 
hinsichtlich der Nilus-Briefe 


Auf eine Reihe historischer und textueller Probleme, die gegen 
die Echtheit vieler Nilus-Briefe sprechen, habe ich bei anderer 
Gelegenheit bereits hingewiesen.38 Es sei hier erlaubt, die 
bedeutendsten Verdachtsmomente nochmals aufzulisten: 

(a) Die Anzahl der unbekannten Empfanger erscheint 
ubermafig grofs. Die mehr als tausend Nilus-Briefe richten sich 
an rund 680 verschiedene Adressaten. Doch unter dieser 
riesigen Gruppe von Korrespondenten, die sich auf einen 
groen Teil der gebildeten Elite Kleinasiens auszudehnen 
scheint, sind nur zwei historisch belegbar: Der Kaiser Arkadius 
und der romische Feldherr (magister utriusque militiae) gotischer 
Abstammung Gainas. Das Missverhaltnis zwischen der Anzahl 
der Adressaten und der Unmoglichkeit, ihre historische Rolle zu 
uberprufen, ist frappierend. 

(b) Anachronistische tituli. Der Name des Adressaten (im 
Dativ) ist fast immer mit einem kirchlichen bzw. bUrokratischen 
Titel kombiniert. Alan Cameron hat jedoch nachgewiesen, dass 
der burokratische Titel in vielen Fallen einen deutlichen 
Anachronismus darstellt, weil er sich auf eine fruhbyzantinische 
Verwaltungsordnung bezieht, die zu Nilus’ Zeiten noch nicht 
bezeugt ist.39 Diese und andere Anachronismen wecken 
schwerwiegende Zweifel an der Echtheit der Episteln. Um diese 
weiterhin als authentisch einstufen zu kOnnen, mUsste man 
zwischen dem Text der Briefe und ihren inscriptiones 
unterscheiden und dann die Hypothese aufstellen, dass die 
Briefe spater (im 6. Jh.?) einem radikalen Bearbeitungsprozess 
unterzogen wurden, bei dem der Name oder zumindest der 
burokratische Titel der Empfanger aktualisiert wurde. Diese 


Hypothese durfte allerdings kaum Anhanger finden. 

(c) Briefwechsel mit unbekannten Adressaten erschweren, 
wie bereits angemerkt, die Uberprifung ihrer Inhalte. Es ist 
deshalb sehr bezeichnend, dass die Episteln an die einzigen 
bekannten Empfanger (Arkadius und Gainas) sich sowohl aus 
literarischer als auch aus historischer Sicht als unglaubwurdig 
erweisen. In dieser Hinsicht ist der Fall Gainas’ besonders 
aufschlussreich. Gainas war gotischer Abstammung und 
arianischen Glaubens und daher an der Verteidigung der 
Arianer in Konstantinopel beteiligt.4° In seinen an ihn 
gesendeten Briefen4! versucht Nilus, Gainas zum orthodoxen (d. 
h. nizanischen) Glauben zu bekehren, indem er alle 
»Ketzerischen” Irrtumer des Arianismus aufzeigt. Nach 
sorgfaltiger Prufung erweisen sich diese Briefe aber als nichts 
anderes als AuszUge aus der 30. Rede des Gregor von Nazianz 
gegen die Arianer.42 Abgesehen von gelegentlichen und 
minimalen Umformulierungen ist die wortliche 
Ubereinstimmung vollstandig und ein Vergleich fuhrt zu 
denselben Ergebnissen, die wir zwischen der ep. I 32 (Zwoiyw 
oikovoyW) und der 21. Rede des Nazianz (21,15, PG 35,1097 D) 
gesehen haben. Es ist daher eindeutig, dass die Briefe an Gainas 
ein redaktionelles Produkt sind, fur das ein Redakteur Gregors 
Worte gegen die Arianer herangezogen hat, um sie Nilus in 
seiner sicherlich fiktiven Kontroverse gegen Gainas 
zuzuschreiben. Die Wahl der Quelle ist sowohl probat als auch 
verstandlich: Gregor war der Theologe par excellence und seine 
30. Rede stellte die beste Sammlung an Argumenten gegen die 
arianische Haresie dar. Einem leicht durchschaubaren Schema 
zufolge hat also der Redakteur nichts anderes getan, als die 
theologischen Einwande, die eine Autoritat der Orthodoxie 
gegen alle Arianer gesammelt hat, an einen einzigen und 
wohlbekannten Arianer anzupassen. 

(d) Bei den Briefen an Gainas handelt es sich daher um die 
Aufbereitung einer einzelnen Quelle fur die Anfertigung einer 
einzigen und koharenten Briefgruppe. In anderen Fallen hat die 
Aufteilung der Quelle zur Herstellung von Briefen fur mehrere 
Empfanger gefuhrt. Ein au&ergewohnliches Beispiel ist die 


Zerstuckelung der dritten Homilie de Davide et Saule von 
Johannes Chrysostomos. Tatsachlich wurden aus dieser Homilie 
11 ,,Nilus-Briefe” an 10 verschiedene Adressaten exzerpiert.43 
Nikaretos, Constantinos, Likinnios, Priskos, Theodotos, 
Paschasios, Aristarchos, Demetrios, Valerios und Martinos sind 
zweifellos alles Menschen ohne historische Entsprechung und 
die Briefe, die an ihre Namen gerichtet sind, sind nur die 
epistolographische Adaption eines Auszugs aus der Predigt. Das 
Ziel dieser Fiktion ist es offenbar, in jedem dieser Charakter ein 
moralisches Laster darzustellen, das der MOnch Nilus mit 
seinem spirituellen Rat (und den Worten des Chrysostomos!) 
geheilt hat.44 

All diese Beispiele von Ubereinstimmungen zwischen dem 
Briefwechsel und dem Traktat de monastica exercitatione weisen 
bereits stark in eine Richtung. Es gibt jedoch ein besonders 
aussagekraftiges Argument, das die letzten Zweifel zerstreut 
und zeigt, dass die Briefe auch in diesem Fall nicht authentisch 
sein konnen. 


5 Ein diagnostisches Kriterium: die Reihenfolge 
der Briefe 


Sowohl in den Episteln an Gainas als auch in denen an die 10 
verschiedenen Adressaten liegt der Falschungsnachweis in der 
Reihenfolge der Exzerpte. 

Achtet man auf die Abfolge der AuszUge aus Gregors Rede, 
so Stellt man fest, dass die numerische Reihenfolge der Briefe 
exakt der Reihenfolge der Quelle folgt: 


Nil. Epist. GS Cj. Naz. 
tI NRA,,—,v_-E]J\»Wwn ee 
tH —rrePePeoCTFTFTFT FT 090 
ie HR _—o—oaone 89 
Pi rrrOT OOO TF STs» 9890 


Dies zeigt zweifelsfrei, dass die Briefe an Gainas nicht einzeln 
verfasst wurden, wie es zwischen zwei Korrespondenten 
geschieht, die im Laufe der Zeit einen dauerhaften Briefwechsel 
fuhren, sondern alle in einem einzigen redaktionellen Vorgang 
erstellt wurden. Dies beweist auch, dass der Redakteur diese 
(angeblichen) Briefe Schritt fur Schritt dem Quelltext folgend 
erstellt hat. Es handelt sich also um eine vollkommen fiktive 
Konstruktion, die in einer redaktionellen Werkstatt ohne 
historischen Wahrheitsgehalt konzipiert und produziert wurde. 

Noch deutlicher ist der Fall der Chrysostomos-Exzerpte: Die 
elf Briefe stammen nicht nur aus derselben Homilie, sondern sie 
geben in ihrer numerischen Reihenfolge ebenfalls genau die 
Reihenfolge der Quelle wieder: 


Nil. Epist. ts). Chrys. Hom. De 
Davide et Saule 
II 284 = a 


Es ist eindeutig, dass es sich um denselben redaktionellen 
Vorgang handelt, mit dem auch die Briefe an Gainas erstellt 
wurden. Der einzige Unterschied betrifft die Identitat des 
Empfangers: kein einzelner (und bekannter) Korrespondent, 
sondern viele (und unbekannte). Die Fiktion geht davon aus, 
dass jeder von ihnen einen individuellen Dialog mit Nilus fuhrt. 
Um diesen Briefen historische Glaubwurdigkeit zuzuerkennen, 
musste man annehmen, dass die zehn verschiedenen 
Korrespondenten von Nilus ihm ihre Fragen genau in der 
Reihenfolge gestellt haben, in der die Themen von 


Chrysostomos behandelt wurden. Heutige Philologen aber 
glauben weniger an Wunder als alte M6nche. 

Offensichtlich muss man sich den entgegengesetzten 
Prozess vorstellen: Wer die fiktiven Nilus-Briefe konstruiert hat, 
hatte den Text von Chrysostomos vor sich, folgte inm Schritt fur 
Schritt, extrahierte einzelne Teile daraus und verwandelte jeden 
Teil in einen Brief. Die Adressaten sind also keine historisch 
nachweisbaren Personen; sie sind nur typo/: der Geizige, der 
Jahzornige, der Stolze usw. Fur jeden typos ein Brief und fur 
jeden Brief ein Chrysostomos-Exzerpt. 

Die Falle Gregors und Chrysostomos’ erlauben es, auch die 
Ubereinstimmungen zwischen den Episteln und dem Traktat de 
monastica exercitatione richtig einzuordnen und die zeitliche 
Prioritat festzustellen. 

Schauen wir uns die Vergleichstabelle erneut an: 


ME aT) (St. EE) 
——_——— EE ti) 0.05.10) 
aa = «ae 

3-4 1154 TUORTTTH 
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9 TI 119 
ic 

13 = 11179 —AEBAtKG—————— 
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15 = 1159 
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26 = 498 hoops 
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47 = II 68 'EAeUBEpiw Hovay@ 
3 °$ Sti rrr ———£ 
6 —____.->$——_____0--+-______ 8 ixtopt 
a 6(¢)'16(010(5)018 14] 

71 = Poss. 334 
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Der Vergleich zwischen Korrespondenz und ME zeigt das 
Vorhandensein von Briefgruppen, die die Reihenfolge der 
Kapitel des Traktats nach den Modalitaten wiedergeben, die wir 
schon beobachtet haben. Besonders auffallig ist die 
Briefreihenfolge II 54, 55, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 
die die Abfolge der Kapitel 3, 4, 5, 15, 16, 17, 20, 41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 
50, 66 von ME wiedergibt.45 

Immer ergibt sich dasselbe Problem: Um zu akzeptieren, 
dass der Traktat von einer Bearbeitung der Briefe abhangt, 
musste man annehmen, dass die Briefe an zehn verschiedene 
Adressaten in exakt der Reihenfolge ins Archiv eingefugt 
wurden, in der sie spater im de monastica exercitatione 
aufgenommen wurden. Dann stellt sich jedoch zwangslaufig die 
Frage, welche himmlische Vorsehung die Fragen genau in 
derselben logischen und folgerichtigen Reihenfolge in die 
Gemuter von Menander, Euphemius, Plato, Adrianus, Syrianus, 
Gregor, Theodor, Gallus, Eleutherios und Viktor eingeflo&t hat, 
die Nilus ihnen dann im Traktat gegeben hat. 

Die Wahrheit ist, dass diese (sicherlich fiktiven) Briefe aus 
dem Traktat stammen, genauso wie die Briefe an Gainas von der 
Rede des Gregor von Nazianz und zahlreiche Episteln von der 
Chrysostomos-Homilie abhangen. 

Das numerische Kriterium wird durch den Inhalt der Briefe 
bestatigt. 

Ein gutes Beispiel liefert der Vergleich zwischen Kap. 41 des 
Traktats und den Briefen II 63 und 64 an zwei verschiedene 
Korrespondenten: 


Demon. ex. 41 (PG 79,769-772) GC T————oa__M—MMMGVGooa_—o6w8 
oot ; ; . : 
éuttetplac Seitat 6 TPO Ta ABN 
TIOAEU DV, YLVWOKETWOAV oi THV ETEPWV 
avadedelvevol Tpootaociav To0NnG 
avtotc ypeia tiicg ywworws: iva kai TOUG 
UTLOTETAYHEVOUG EUPPOVWG 
oOSnynowow emi to BpaBetov this Gvw 
KANOEWG, Kai TaVTAa Ca~PHc TA TSG 
amtatns SLSa—wouv, Wo HN} 
XELpovopobvtas HOvov Ev AEpt TA TG 
vikns oxnuatidew, aAAd kal €v auth th 
TIPOG Tov avTiTtTaAOV 
PORT Pry Scar Rapture REVS ep. TI 63 DupLav® yovaxw 
Stappintwotv ETILEPELV TAG Ev TANYAG?—————— 
dept tac iva 
—xeEtpuc, wnoutov 6ALBUOT tov" _Ttpooexovtwc T HOVaSLK® Taypatt kal 
avtittaAov. tov yap YUPVLKoO ayWvoc VN @aALWG Kexpho8at det. tov yap 
oUtos 6 dywv Suoxepéotepoc Eket yUYVLKOO dyWvos 6 hMEtEpOS aywv 
HEV yap GBANTWV oWHata KAivetaL SUOXKEPEOTEPOG EOTLV: EKEl HEV yap 


padsiws dvopBodo@at Suvapeva, aGAntwWv owpata KAivetat 

évtadGa 5é wuxai Katanintouo tv, ac opPodc8at padiws Suvapeva, 

amag avatparteioac, poAtc Eotiv évtad0a Sé Wuxai Katanintouotyv, ac 
daveyeipat. amag avatparteioac, poAtc Eotiv 


dveyeipar.46 
el SE Tle ETL TOV EuTTAOA Blov 
SLOTIUKTEUWYV, Kai TEE PHEVOG Ev aipate 
vaov 8¢06 Ek Aoy_KWv oikodouEiv 
ETILXEPOLN WUXWV, TAVTWG AKOUGETAL O 
TOLOOTOG: STL OU OU OiKOSOUNGELG HOL 
vaov, OTL avrp aipatwy el OU. ELPNVLKAG 
yap EOTL KATAOTAGEWG 
—otkosoupety vauv tw beg. p. II 64 Fpnyopiw nyoupévy 
ROTIMOUOTS HEV AUBWV THV ORNVI|V _MUUOTC O Peyas tEpopavtnc EEN THe 
kal €&w tig MapepBoAns mn§ayevog tmapepPoAfs tnEapEvos thy oKnviv 
SNAot Toppwtatw tod MoAELKOD = =—-_ SNAoi Wc pakpav BopUBou 
SBopUBou Seiv civat tov SuSdoKaAov, TOAEPLKOO xp] Tov SLSGoKaAOV 


kai pakpav tod mepuppyEevVou Eival, Kai TOppw tod TEpUppPEevVOoU 
attokeioSat otpatomtesou, T1poG attoKeto8at otpatotesou, TIpdG 
eipnveiKkov kai ATOAEHOV KatTaoTdavta EcipnVvLKOov Kal aTtTOAEUNTtoV 

Biov. Otav EupEOWot TOLOOTOL Hetaotavta Biov.47 


S5LSaokaAol xpNnGovuot Pasntwv obtwc 
Apvnoavevwy Eautous, kai Ta EAUTHV 
BEANATA, WC UNndSev aWUYou owyatoc 
gautous StayEepety, f YANG 
UTtoBEBANUEVN<s Texvitn, tv WoTtep PuXh 


EV OWHOTL Evepyet 6 BOUAETAL, OUSEV 
TOU OWHATOG AVTLTIPATTOVTOG 


Die Argumentationsstruktur von Kap. 41 ist deutlich erkennbar: 
(a) Zuerst wird ausgefuhrt, dass Lehrer viel Erfahrung in 
geistlichen Kampfen gesammelt haben mussen, bevor sie die 
Aufgabe Ubernehmen koénnen, die JUnger zu fuhren. (b) 
Geistliche Kampfe sind in der Tat viel schwieriger als yuuVLKOL 
ay@vec: Die Wunden der Seele sind schwerwiegender als die 
des Korpers. (c) Gott méchte jedoch nicht, dass in Kriegszeiten 
ein Tempel fur ihn errichtet wird. Deshalb hat Mose die oxnvn 
genommen und sie €€w tic TapEuBOAfc getragen (vgl. Ex. 33,7): 
Dies bedeutet, dass der Lehrer die geistlichen Kampfe bereits 
uberwunden haben und sich in einem Zustand des Friedens 
befinden muss. (d) Solche tugendhaften Lehrer verdienen daher 
vollkommen gehorsame Schuler. 

Die Episteln II 63 und 64 bestehen, wie deutlich zu sehen ist, 
in zwei AuszUgen aus diesem Kapitel, die den Argumenten (b) 
und (c) entsprechen. Sie wurden aus dem Kontext extrahiert 
und in Briefe an zwei verschiedene Korrespondenten 
umgewandelt. Es ist jedoch unzweifelhaft, dass diese kurzen 
Briefe keine literarische und inhaltliche Eigenstandigkeit 
aufweisen: Ohne den gesamten Kontext ist z. B. nicht zu 
verstehen, warum Nilus fur den Hegumen Gregor Ex. 33,7 hatte 
zitieren und interpretieren sollen. 

Das Fehlen von Bedeutungsautonomie ist ein Kennzeichen 
fur einen sekundaren und redaktionellen Text und es kann kein 
Zweifel daran bestehen, dass die beiden Briefe ausgehend vom 
Traktat erstellt wurden. Auch die Identitat der beiden 
Korrespondenten wird im Lichte von Kap. 41 von ME 
verstandlich. Da der erste Auszug vom geistlichen Kampf 
spricht, hielt es der Redakteur fur angebracht, ihn an einen 
»Monch” zu richten. Der zweite Auszug befasst sich hingegen 
ausdrucklich mit dem ,,Lehrer” (6t6aoKaAoc) und wird daher an 
einen ,Hegumen” gerichtet. 

Es sollte zudem beachtet werden, dass auch der Ursprung 
des Briefes II 63 an den Monch Syrianos vollkommen parallel zu 


dem der ep. II 66 an Gallus ist. Auch im Fall von Ex. 33,7 hangt 
die biblische Interpretation des Nilus von der des Philo ab:48 


Phil. Alex. de ebrietate 100: Nil. Anc. We 41: Nil. Anc. ep. Il 63 
_KapuV™ yo WUSTS eV AABWV hv MWUar> UE 


»Mwuoi thy Eautod oKnviv Kai 2&w tis iepopavtns £Ew tis 
OKNviv Emmngev Ew tig TMapepPoAfs mnEauEvoc mapEepPoAfs NnEapEvos 
TLApEpBOAAG”, Kai OU SnAoi noppwtatw tod = tA oKNviV SNA! we 
TAnotov, GAAG TLOAEHLKOO BopUfPou Setvpakpav SopUBou 
TLOppWtatw Kai ,HAKPAV sivat tov SLSaoKaAov, TLOAEPLKOD XP! TOV 

ATO TAG TapEuBOAAsG” Kai yakpav tod SiSdoKaAov eEivat, kai 
aivittetat S& Sta ToUTWV, TLEPUPHEVOU artoKeto8at TLOppw tov TLEPUPHEVOU 
6tL 6 GoPds HETOLKOG Kal otpatoTtéSou, TIPdG amtoKeto8at 

HETavdotng¢ éotiv ano eipnVvLkov kal ATIOAELOV OTpatoTtedsou, TIPOG 
TLOAEOU TIpO¢ eiprvnv Kdi Kkatactavta Biov cipnvikov Kai 

amo tod 8vntod Kai TTT oro eA EpN TOV pEtactavta 
TLEPUPHEVOU Biov 

OTPATOTLESOU TIPOG TOV 

aTtoAEpov kai cipnvatov 

Aoytk@v kal EvSatyovwy 

uxav Biov Oetov 


Der Vergleich zwischen diesen drei Texten zeigt deutlich die 
Filiationsverhaltnisse. Der Text von ME hangt von einer direkten 
Bearbeitung von Philos Auslegung ab, wahrend der Text des 
Briefes wiederum nur ein kaum retuschierter Auszug aus ME ist 
und nicht von der Originalquelle abhangt. 

Der Traktat de monastica exercitatione wurde genau wie die 
Homilie von Johannes Chrysostomos oder die 30. Rede von 
Gregor von Nazianz verwendet: Die Werkstatt, in der die Briefe 
verfasst wurden, funktionierte auf die gleiche Weise, mit den 
gleichen Zielen und mit den gleichen Ergebnissen. 

Die Schlussfolgerung muss daher sein: Alle Episteln, die eine 
Parallele zum Traktat zeigen, sind keine echten Briefe und an 
keine echten Adressaten gerichtet. Es handelt sich um 
redaktionelle Produkte, Auszuge, die (oft sehr rudimentar) 
uberarbeitet und in die Form von Episteln gebracht wurden. 


6 Vorlaufige Schlussfolgerungen 


Der Briefwechsel von Nilus Ankyranus ist, wie eingangs gesagt, 
ein Werk von betrachtlicher Grof&e und Bedeutung, dem von 
Historikern und Philologen allerdings noch keine gebUhrende 
Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet wurde. Angesichts des derzeitigen 
Forschungsstandes ist es daher schwierig, eine Gesamtschau 
der Entstehung und Einordnung des historischen Werts der 
gesamten Korrespondenz zu erstellen. Es gibt jedoch genugend 
Hinweise, um anzunehmen, dass zumindest eine bedeutende 
Anzahl der Briefe, wenn nicht alle, aus einer redaktionellen 
Produktion stammen, die keinen Zusammenhang mit der 
historischen Figur von Nilus von Ankyra aufweist. 

Es handelt sich offenbar grdftenteils um eine literarische 
Fiktion. 

Diese Schlussfolgerung, die sich aus der philologischen 
Analyse des Textes, seines Ursprungs und seiner Quellen ergibt, 
wirft ihrerseits jedoch ebenfalls einige relevante Fragen auf: 
Wann und zu welchem Zweck wurde diese gigantische, aber 
noch nicht historisch eingeordnete Fiktion zusammengestellt? 
Haben wir es mit einer SchulUbung zu tun? Einige Elemente 
legen diese Hypothese in der Tat nahe, wenngleich der Umfang 
des Werkes diese Folgerung unwahrscheinlich macht. Sollten 
wir dann vielleicht annehmen, dass den Briefen die Schaffung 
oder die Forderung eines lokalen Kults im Rahmen der 
Kirchengeschichte Ankyras zugrunde liegt? Oder sollten wir 
eher denken - und es gibt Spuren, die in diese Richtung 
weisen’9 -, dass das umstrittene Nachleben von Johannes 
Chrysostomos eine nicht unerhebliche Rolle bei der Erstellung 
dieses Briefwechsels gespielt hat? Fur eine fundiert begrundete 
Beantwortung dieser Fragen ist es vielleicht noch zu fruh. 

Zumindest eines ist jedoch sicher: Den fiktiven Charakter 
einer Korrespondenz zu erkennen bedeutet nicht, das 
historische Interesse an ihr zu leugnen, sondern ihr ein anderes 
zuzuschreiben. Die Aufgabe der kUnftigen Forschung muss 
daher folgende sein: den historischen Wert dieser riesigen, 
durchaus komplexen literarischen Fiktion wiederherzustellen 


und neu zu definieren. 
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Notes 


Vgl. Rossi (1930a), Rossi (1930b), Rossi (1932). 


Vgl. Giorgio Pasquali, ,,Le ,Familiari’ del Petrarca” [1933], 
in Pasquali (1994) I, 360-376. 


Pasquali (1988) 457-465: ,,il Petrarca ha mirato 
costantemente [...] a eliminare dalle proprie opere tutto 
cid che é casuale, tutto cid che é legato a circostanze 
determinate, cioé, diremmo noi, a purgarle, come da 
una macchia, dalla propria storicita, a trasportarle dal 
tempo all’eternita” (457). 


Petrarca, Fam. II 1,12: Fassung fur den Adressaten 


(transmissiva): ,,Letus erat quod tyrannorum manus, quas 
vivendo despexerat, moriendo relinqueret. Hunc, tali 
constantia vadentem uxor multum dispariter affecta 
sequebatur illacrimans et muliebriter ingemiscens. 
Audiebatur, inter cetera feminei ululatus commiseratio 
frequens viri, quod is iustus atque innocens moreretur. 
Quam ille reverberans et in uxorem versus: ‘Quid ergo?’ 
inquit, ‘an tu satius putabas nocentem et iniustum mori?’". 
Revidierte Fassung: ,,Letus erat quod tyrannorum minas, 
quas vivendo despexerat, moriendo relinqueret. Hunc, tali 
constantia porrectum sibi a carnifice veneni vasculum 
iam labiis applicantem, mu/tum dispariter affecta uxor 
avertit, cuius inter cetera feminei ululatus commiseratio 
viri erat, quod is iustus atque innocens moreretur. Quod 
ille audiens et a potu tantisper in uxorem versus: ‘Quid 
ergo? an tu’ inquit, ‘satius putabas nocentem et iniustum 
mori?"". 


Ausgabe: Rossi (1933-1942). 
Vgl. Seeck (1906) 19-24. 


Der Fall von ep. 1307 (Anupatiw) ist aufschlussreich. 
Lemmatios und sein Onkel Eutropios beklagen, keine 
Antwort auf ihre Briefe erhalten zu haben. Libanius 
verteidigt sich: Er sei nicht so unhdflich gewesen, nicht 
zu antworten (Ovx oUtW¢ GtoTtd¢ Tic Hv Kai BapBapos, 
WOTE YPAL ATA GoU AaBwv UN ovyi TPWTtov HEV 
noOfvat, Emtetta S€ avtettiotetAat), im Gegenteil: Er 
habe die Briefe sofort geschrieben und dem Euseb 
gegeben (dAA’ au@otepa te Ettoinoa kai Sous EvoeBiw 
TIEUTIELV EKEAEVOV). Offensichtlich sei bei der Zustellung 
der Briefe etwas schiefgegangen. Zu all dem kann 
Libanius den Beweis erbringen, denn in seinem 
Kopialbuch (BiBALov) werden beide Exemplare 
aufbewahrt: €yw 5€ aveBonod te kai TO BLBALOv 
TLIAPEVEYKWV TIAPELXOV AVAaYLWWOKELV GUMW Kai S0UcG 
avtiypawa S€ouat TEpTIELv UV Thy aTtoAoyLav Ev 


autoic. Wie Lopez-Eire (2006), 289 zu Recht bemerkt, 
zeigen Falle wie dieser, dass Libanius selbst in den 
Privatbriefen ,,retorizaba”. 


Liban. ep. 933, Evotoxiw. 1. Eyw yév we eidott 5&EaoGar 
opatipav oUtWs EmteoteEtAg, Kai fv Grav tobto matsia 
TIDOKQAOUHEVN OE TIPOG GOLA ypauata: ou dé pLKpod, 
Tots yap ATINyyEAKOOLV OUK aTtLoTH, tov Atavta hytv 
EULUNOW TOV EK ThG ZAAGUivos Tov GAAG HEV 
BovAnGevta, GAAa 5€ dvaykaoGevta. Kaito Ta SeUtEpa 
Thc ETLLOTOAASG ikavidc eSeikvu Ta TIPOTEPA, Kal ESEL 
VEAWTL TLUAOAL TA TIPOTEPA Kal TOOTO YE TIOLAjoaL HETA 
to kaAob Mptoxkiwvoc. 2. emtel SE oU HEV NxBEOONG, O SE 
ool ouvnx8EoOn kai Ta UN Selva Setva Ttap’ Upiv 
EVOULOON, THV HEV ETLLOTOANY OUK ASLKNOOHEV OVS’ 
eFadetWouev, 6voua SE AVT’ OVOUATOG KELOETAL. TAVTWG 
dé TOOTO PaSLov, EEEABETV HEV EVOTOXLov, EicEABEtv 5E 
Evotd@tov. 3. oU 6’ hutv avti ToUtoU Tov OU KAADC 
EKTIEGOVTA Thc AUTOU TagEwWs Avtioxov atdAAagEov tHv 
Kak@v €v oic EOTLV. AKOUW SE OE EVAL KUPLOV THOSE THC 
artaAAayr}c. 


Dies ist der ursprungliche Brief mit dem Angriff (aber 
mit fiktivem Adressaten, ep. 915, Evota8iw): 1. "Epyov 
rv GOL TIpOTEpov Epav, kai toUVouG ool Tapa Tod toto 
Trotetv. vOv 6’ Hiv avt’ EpwtkoO yEyovac ouKOMaVTNG 
emti TAVTAG a~LEic Thy YAWTtTav, AvOpwrtous TE Kai 
fpwas kai Saipovac kai BEouc. AAA’, Edv OpOHc 
OKOTIA|G, CAUTOV EOOLELG UGAAOV A Trap’ GAAwv ava. 2. 
Toic oUv Staotnplots EppWo8at ppdoas Emi trv 
dapyxatav te kal KaAnv ertaveAe SouAslav TPOOKUVOV 
Try te AauTtada ta te BEAN TOO HEYAANV Ev ULKP® TH 
OWHATL KEKTNHEVOU Thv SuvauLv GEod. Es ist auch 
aufschlussreich, dass die Reihenfolge der beiden Briefe 
der chronologischen Reihenfolge der Fakten entspricht: 
Dies kann ein Zeichen dafir sein, dass die 
Uberlieferung der Libanios-Briefe letztendlich auf 


seinem eigenen BiBAiov beruht; vgl. Seeck (1906) 19: 
,da jene KopialbUcher den spateren Ausgaben als 
Grundlage dienten, Ubertrug sich auf diese die 
chronologische Anordnung”. 


Vgl. auch Insomn.18, wo Synesios ein Wortspiel 
zwischen epnueploec und éemttvuKtidec macht: ‘Ertet 
nets AELWOOLEV Tac KAAOUHEVAals EMNHEpPLOL TAs UV” 
uv OvopaCouEvas ETttvUKTiSac GUVATITOVTaG EXELV EV 
exatepa Cwh} SveEaywyfs UTouvnApata. 


Zum Fehlen eines Ordnungskriteriums der Briefe und 
zu anderen internen Inkoharenzen, die in einer vom 
Autor Uberarbeiteten Verdffentlichung wahrscheinlich 
beseitigt worden waren, vgl. Garzya (1989) 59-60. 


Garzya (1979) x\viii: , Ceteroqui auctor, ut ipse asseverat, 
commentarios quosdam, seu épnpepidac, adservabat, in 
quos epistolas scriptaque varia, hypomnemata, exempla 
utpote in adversaria inserere solebat. Ab isto libello seu 
indice in privatum confecto hauserit, quando nescimus sed 
non multo, veri similiter, post scriptoris obitum (c. a. 413), 
qui primus, quisquis ille fuit, Synesii epistolas foras dandas 
curavit". Vgl. Garzya (1980-1981) 70. 


Ennod. 335, 17-20 Vogel: ,Scribendum sciatis nomen 
vestrum ad genii mei purpuram, et libellis propriis 
inserendum: ut etiam si nihil tribues de responso, ego 
tamen arcem teneam, quod ad doctos viros dirigo sine 
trepidatione aliqua quod legatur”. Vgl. Ennod. 244 und 
363. 


Epiph. Salam. Panar. III 256-259 (72): Avtiypaov 
ETILOTOAL|G MapKeAAou, Ov kabeiAev Ff GUVOSOc xaptlv 
etepodo8kias [...]. tavUtnv kal Tapa THv Beiwv ypaywv 
elAn@we Thy TILotlv Kal Tlapd Tv KATA BEdv TIpoyOVWV 
di6ayxOeic Ev te TH TOO GE0O ExkANola KNpUTTW Kai TIPOG 
o€ viv yeypaga, TO avtiypawov ToUtou Tap’ EyauT® 


KataoXWv. Kai GEL TO AVTLTUTIOV OE TOUTOU TH TIPO 
TOUG ETILOKOTIOUG ETILOTOAA Eyypawat, (va pn TlvEc TOV 
AKPLBWs UN ElSotwv HUGs KaKelvous Tois UT’ AUTHV 
YPAWETOL TIPODEXOVTEG ATTATNOWOLV. EpPWoOe. Ein 
solcher Verdacht wirkte sich bekanntlich auch auf die 
berUhmte Korrespondenz zwischen Augustinus und 
Hieronymus aus: vgl. de Bruyne (1932), Pasquali (1988) 
454-456. Fur eine umfassende Untersuchung dieser 
Korrespondenz siehe Hennings (1994), Furst (1999). 


In ep. 51 erklart Gregor Nikobulos, wie man einen Brief 
schreiben soll; in ep. 52 gibt er zu, seinem Neffen eine 
Sammlung seiner eigenen Briefe Ubergeben zu haben; 
in ep. 54 erklart er, was der lakonische Stil ist. 


Gallay (1969) xlv-xlvi. 


Eine wissenschaftliche Monographie Uber Nilus, die 
Uber Heussi (1917) hinausgeht, fehlt noch. Fur eine 
erste Orientierung Uber das Werk und die historische 
Figur von Nilus siehe Stahlin (1924); Bardenhewer 
(1913-1932), Bd. 3 (1924) 161-178; Quasten (1950-1986) 
3 (1931) 496-504; Disdier (1931); Guérard (1982). 


Geschichte und detaillierte Beschreibung der 
Handschrift in Follieri (1997). 


Die grundlichste Untersuchung der 
Handschriftenuberlieferung des Briefwechsels stellt 
Gribomont (1969) dar. Gelegentliche Textbemerkungen 
in Fatouros (2003). 


Poussines (1657). 
Allacci (1668) (= Patrologia Graeca 79,81-581). 


Andere von Allacci verwendete Vatikanische 
Handschriften: Vat. gr. 703, 710, 731, 1084, 1434, 1524, 
1746; vgl. Gribomont (1969). 


Zahlreiche Beispiele in Haidacher (1908); Heussi (1917) 
59-62; Gribomont (1969) 148; Knorr (1967); Kertsch 
(1990); Hammerstaedt (1996); Bossina (2013); Bossina 
(2017); Bossina (2019). 


Ottob. gr. 250, f. 6 (PG 79,97). 


Ioh. Damasc. Sacra Paral. PG 95,1220 (titAoc ke’ Nepi 
amtAo0 kal akakou tov TpdTtov): TO Eic Kakiav OUX 
ETOLUOV OUSE Eic UTIOVOLAV EUXEPEG. 


Theophyl. ep. 60, 44-46 Gautier: GAAoc HEV GvTLKPUG 
akovoas trv to0 HEyaAou Fpnyopiou ywwunv Epet we o 
HEV KAKOG TaXLOTa Gv Katayvoin kal To0 ayaGod, 6 5é 
dya8oc oudé tod Kako padiwe. 


Greg. Naz. or. 21, 16 (PG 35,1110 A). 


Zu diesem Traktat s. Bossina (2013b), Bossina (2019). 
Italienische Ubersetzung: Riggi (1983). Der Text ist auch 
in einer stark bearbeiteten und verkurzten syrischen 
Ubersetzung Uberliefert: vgl. Bettiolo (1978) und 
Bettiolo (1983). 


Ottob. gr. 250, f. 71 (PG 79,332). 


Suares (1673) 634: ,,Quin alia plura ex opusculis Nili 
transfusa in Epistolas invenientur; aut vice versa ex 
Epistolis redacta in capitula, et tractatibus inserta? Harum 
divisionum, et repetitorum, atque tautaAoylac causas 
rimari poterit aequus lector” (= PG 79,1361 B). 


Fessler (1850-1851), t. II, 605: ,,Multae porro istarum 
epistolarum ad verbum translatae sunt ex Nili libro de 
monastica exercitatione” (= PG 79,18). 


Heussi (1917), 45-53 (49). 


Ottob. gr. 250, 41v-42r (PG 79,229): Die Handschrift 


enthalt einige phonetische Fehler (onpeévet, ExyAELwiv, 
elomtep, Opeywvtat). In dem von Allacci gedruckten Text 
steht falschlicherweise ouyyeveovv anstelle von 
ouyyevevoLv. Letztere Lesart wird auch durch Lc, 2, 45 
bestatigt (ave¢jtouv autov Ev totic ouyyevetov kal 
totic yywototc), der offenbar das Modell des Textes 
darstellt. 


Leider gibt es noch keine kritische Ausgabe des Traktats 
de monastica exercitatione. Die wortliche 
Ubereinstimmung mit einigen Briefen der 
Korrespondenz ist jedoch so offensichtlich, dass sie 
auch bei der Textkritik berUcksichtigt werden muss. Im 
von Migne nachgedruckten Text (= Suares 1673) steht z. 
B. ouyyeveotv: Aus den oben genannten Grunden 
(FuRnote 33) ist es aber sehr wahrscheinlich, dass es 
ouyyeve0owv hei®en sollte. 


Phil. Alex. De Abr. 72: Xappav 5€ ‘EAAnvtoti ,, TOWyAaL” 
AEYOVTAL, KATA GUUBOAOV al TMV NUETEPWV aidOnoEewV 
xQWpat; De migr. Abr. 188: Xappav yap Epunvevetat 
TpWYAN, TEWyAat SE cUUBOAa aioONnoEWs OTIWv ELoiv; 
De fuga et inv. 45: oiket 5€ thy Xappav, fh yEtaAnpOetod 
elol TEWYAAL, CUUBoAOV THv aicOnoEewv (vgl. auch De 
somn. 1 41). 


Phil. Alex. Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat 15-16: 
AAA’ Opdc Stl Kal TO yWplov, 6BEV AUTOV EKTIEHTIEL, 
TIEPLTTWIG AVAYPAWEL HOVOV OUK EvapyWc TIPOTPETIWV 
apiotac@at tod pntod: Ek yap ths Ko\AdSo¢ Ths 
XeBpwv" (Gen. 37, 14): ou@uyn Sé kai ouvetatpic 
XEBpwv KAAETTAL OUUBOALKWSG NUWV TO OWA, OTL 
OUVECEUKTAL Kai WoTTEp ETatpiav kai PLALav IPOs WuXAV 
tePettat KoUdSac 5é Exel TA aio@ntnpta, WEyaAac 
SeEauevdc anavtwy 60a Ektoc aicOnta, a tac 
TLAUTIAN Vets TOLotTHtas EttavtAoGvta kal 6a THV 
SeFQuevWv ETlELOXEOVTA Tf Savoia KAaTAKAUCEL Kal 
Bu@Lov authy amtepyaZetat. 6La Toto Ev TH vouw TAS 


AeTipac, Otav Ev oikia KOLAdSEG xAWPIGoUOaL A 
TtuppiZovoal PavBot, Steipntat toc AiBous, Ev oic 
yeyovaouv, E€EAOVTAG ETEPOUG avTLTLBEVat (Lev. 14, 37 
SS.) TOUTEOTLV, 6TAV SLAPEPOUOAL TIOLOTNTES Ac 
ednutoupynoav ndovai kai emOuptat kai Ta AdeAMa 
ToUtwv T1a8n, Bapuvaoat kai TLEGaoat Thy 6AnV WuXhv 
KOLAOTEpAy Kal TATIELVOTEPAV AUTHV EQUTASG 
EPYAOWVTAL, TOUS Thc AoGEvELac aitiouc AdyouG 
dvEAEiv, Uyletvouc S€ 6’ aywyfic vouiou F kali 
TLALSEVGEWS OPO AvtELoayayetv. 


Phil. Alex. Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat 28: kai 
yap A€yOvTWV AKNKOEVAL MNoOlv AUTO: ,,Ei¢ AwWBaEiy 
TIOPEVOMPEV"- ENUNvevetat SE EkAELWic ikavny -, 
TLAPLOTAVTWV OTL OU HEGWCS GAA’ GkpWC ATIOAELWLv Kal 
EKAELWLV TMV G UN TIpOG APETV OUvEpyEt HENEAETHKAOL. 


Bossina (2011), Bossina (2013a), Bossina (2017), Bossina 
(2019). 


Cameron (1976). Hier einige besonders auffallige 
Beispiele: Ep. II 322 ist an einen gewissen excubitor 
Isidor (IotSwpw e€kouPitopt) gerichtet, die excubitores 
sind aber nicht vor Kaiser Leo (457-474) bezeugt; ep. II 
243 ist an den delegator Cyprian gerichtet, aber die 
delegatores sind im Westen nicht vor den Variae des 
Cassiodorus und im Osten nicht vor den Novellae des 
Justinians (545) bezeugt. Nilus schreibt auch einem 
vindex (ep. II 282 Maptupiw Bivdtkt), die vindices sind 
aber nicht vor Kaiser Anastasius (512) bezeugt. Ahnliche 
Anachronismen finden sich auch in den Briefen II 179 
(AuBAiyw Koupdatoplt) und II 204 (OvdAEvtt oKpiBwvt), 
weil curatores und scribones nicht vor dem Jahr 531 bzw. 
545 bezeugt sind. 


Historische Quellen: Zosim. Hist. nov. V 7-22 (der von 
Eunapius abhangt, vgl. frr. 65-72); Synes. De prov. II; 
Philost. Hist. eccl. XI 8; Socr. Hist. eccl. VI 6; Sozom. Hist. 


eccl. VIII 4; Theod. Hist. eccl. V 33-34; Io. Antioch. frr. 
212-216 Mariev (= 280-284 Roberto); Chron. Pasch. ann. 
400; Marcellin. Chron. ann. 400; Ps. Martyr. Oratio 
funebris in laudem sancti Iohannis Chrysostomi (BHG 871, 
CPG 6517). Fur den historischen Kontext: Albert (1984), 
Liebeschuetz (1990), Cameron / Long (1991). 


Ep.170, 79, 114, 115, 116, 205, 206, 286. 
Detaillierte Untersuchung in Bossina (2013a). 


II 284 (Nikapétw ZUevttapiw), 290 (Kwvotavtivw 
KOUNTL), 296 (Atkiwviw TIpwtEevovtt), 298 (Nplokw 
TIOALTEUOHEVW)), 307 (CEOSOTW TIPEGBUTEPW), 308 
(Naoyaciw Stakovw), 310 (Aptotdpxw tptBouvw), 312 
(Anuntpiw Sopeotikw), 313 (OVaAEpiw TIpWTEVOVTL), 
316 (Maptivw kayKeAAapiw), 317 (t® avtd). 


Bossina (2017). 


Eine weitere (wenn auch kleinere) Reihe 
aufeinanderfolgender Briefe kann man ebenfalls 
erkennen: II 179, 188, 194, 195, 198, die die Abfolge der 
Kapitel 13, 15, 21, 26 von ME wiedergibt. 


Ottob. gr. 250, 41v (PG 79,228). Phonetische Fehler: 
vn@aasiwe (vn~adewe falschlicherweise Allacci), 
KAELVETAL. 


Ottob. gr. 250, 41v (PG 79,228). Phonetische Fehler: 
otpatoTtaldou, ATOAEULTOV. 


Philo von Alexandria stellt eine relevante Quelle des 
Nilus-Korpus dar. Die grundlegenden Forschungen von 
Runia (1993) sollten daher um ein Kapitel Uber Nilus 
erganzt werden. 


Siehe Bossina (2019). 
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